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THE 
KEEPER OF THE FERRY. 


By the Author of “ The Bondage of Brandon.” 
—_—@———___—_ 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
A RECOGNITION. 
Lochiel! Lochiel! beware of the day, 
For dark and despairing my sight I may seal; 
Totanvenet ois cives mo myeueatinnes 
e gives mem re, 
And wag events cast their shadows before. 
* * . . . 
His death bell is tolling. Oht , dispel 
Yon sight that it cone my spirits ¢0 ro 
Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs, 
‘And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. 
Campbell. 
Aut was still as the grave itself, when Gosh 
— the courtyard of Baskerdale, with stealthy 
an The moon was hidden by a cloud, and he 
rr Ne pick his way circumspectly ; but being gifted 
tae good memory, he experienced little difficulty in 
vee Sen path leading to the back-door which he 
nce before traversed in the pretended capacity of an 
rns beggar. 
: + wg the deep baying of a hound burst forth at 
n ¥, aud caused him to start back with affright. 
steed eae ee horrid in the of night 
a o—a thousand echoes—i ; f 
adjacent buildings, Memean DS, ee i 
wan ruffian was hesitating as to the” course 
thestt ursue, his deliberation was cut stiort by 
hin te rei oa chain was sufficiently long to allow 
. . Hack the stranger. The dog’s teeth met in the 
9 is leg ; but although the pain was excruciating 
Goa most beyond the power of human endurance, 
to rts uch command over himself that he was able 
_— the slightest exclamation. 
ting orn turned him sick for a moment, but the 
aintness was not of long duration; when it 
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digious strength, but as he had been a small 
Hercules from his cradle, that was a matter of slight 
importance. 

He could distinctly see the two eyes of the savage 
hound glaring at him through the darkness ; and stretch- 
ing out his hands, he seized the animal’s head between 
his two palms and compressed it tightly, causing him 
to relinquish his hold and whine for mercy, which was 
not accorded to him, for Gosh aided the work of com- 
pression by placing his hands between his knees, so 
that the entire force of his legs and arms was brought 
into play with a most striking and speedy result. 

Gosh with a sigh of relief, pursued his way to the 
back door. His wound was painful, but it did not 
prevent his walking, as it was still fresh and had not 
time to become rigid. . 

When he reached the kitchen window, he lost no 

time in commencing his operations. Taking a glazier’s 
diamond knife from his pocket, he drew it sharply 
along the glass two or three times, and he was enabled 
to remove a square of glass. Putting his arm through 
the aperture thus fortunately revealed, he undid the 
shutters, and was at liberty to enter the house when 
it pleased him. 
He drew himself carefully through the window, 
and alighted gently upon the floor. It was difficult 
to tell which way to go in the profound darkness 
which now reigned. 

He carried some noiseless matches with him, one 
of which he struck against the wall; and by its light 
he discovered that he was standing in the centre of a 
a large corridor; considering that it would be difficult 
to find his way in the dark, he lighted a small piece 
of candle, with which he was provided, and shading it 
with his hand, so as to prevent the wind. from extin- 
guishing it, treading with the utmost caution, he 
turned to the right, and soon reached a flight of stairs, 
which he ascended. 

On arriving at the landing at the top of the first 
flight, a r arrested his attention. He pushed it, 
and it yielded to his pressure. 

On entering, he hel his bit of candle over his head, 





oe. It required the exercise of pro= 


so that its glimmer micht be more widely diffused ; 
aud, from het he saw, came to the conclusion that 


he had ventured within the precincts of the butler's 
pantry. 

Large quantities cf plate lay on the table. Mr. 
Lister had, no doubt, been remiss in his duty, and 
neglected to put the spoons and forks away in the 
chest. 

The temptation was too great for a professional 
housebreaker like Gosh to be resisted. His mouth 
positively watered at the sight of so valuable an 
array of silver as was displayed before him. His 
fingers itched to appropriate it, and in a short space of 
time his pockets groaned beneath the weight of the 
precious hall-marked pieces of plate. 

When he had taken all that he could find room for, 
he turned away with a sigh of regret ; and happening 
to cast his eyes eyes upon the floor, he perceived that, 
if the bite with which the yard-dog had favoured him 
had not crippled him, it had caused a disagreeable 
hemorrhage, which made an ugly stain of blood when- 
ever he stood still. 

This annoyed him, and he looked round for a cloth 
or piece of rag which he could tie round the hurt. 

‘ Something stood on the table covered over with a 
strip of brown holland. This he removed, and saw a 
magnificent epergne. 

For some minutes he stood before it, lost in admi- 
ration of its beauty, and thinking how he could con~ 
trive to remove it; but his reflections were disagree- 
ably interrupted by a harsh voice, which exclaimed: 

“ What are you doing there, my wan?” 

Gosh turned sharply round, lik, a soldier pirouet- 
ting on his heels at the commané, of right-about-face, 
and seizing a knife which lay ‘pandy, put himself at 
once on the defensive. 

As soon as he saw the features of the man with 
whom he was confronted. he burst into a loud laugh, 
dropped his knife, and ¢,xclaimed : 

“ Well, this is @ r4mmy start. I wasn’t aware of 
your being in the geighb'rood, or I should ha’ give 
you a call afore.” : 
The person ‘yho had addressed him was Hindon, 
who had beé¥, nroused by the baying of the hound, 
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and made Pippreuensive vy its unexpected quictude. 


' Hig Red" .gm looked upon the yard, and he bad lighto® 
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a lantern, which had a powerful reflector at its back. 
This sent the rays of light fluttering into the yard, 
and made them play around the carcass of the dead 
dog. 

Hindon dressed himself, and, armed with a revolver, 
left his room in search of the midnight prowler, who 
-_ he felt sure, bent on some nocturnal depreda- 


The recognition was mutual. Hindon was a man 
who never forgot faces, and he knew in a second that 
he had, by a sort of miracle, met one of the ruftians 
whom he had hired to murder the child which the 
keeper of the ferry had taken under his protection. 
This was an unpleasant rencontre, for nothing was 
further from Hindon’s intention than to allow his 
assassins to know who the person who employed them 
was, or where he resided. 

Were they to discover these details, of course there 
would be no end to their extortions. So he came toa 
determination which was as fell as it was sudden. 

As he looked upon the murderer, he resolved upon 
his death! 

The man was dangerous to him. If he were 
allowed to exist, his being alive would be fraught 
with evil for Hindon. He would be a constant thorn 
in his side. 

He was dangerous, and therefore it was essential 
that he should be removed and put out of the way. 
Anyone who looked at Hindon, however, would not 
have imagined that*such thoughts were ceursing 
through his brain. 

The countenance of the man was placid and serene. 
He wore a smile upon his lips, and he held out his 
hand to Gosh, with a few words of welcome. 

Incomparable hypocrite! Possessed of all the 
villainous attributes of Tartuffe, with a thousand 
additional vices! Is nut that steady, well-balanced 
hand soon to be deeply embrued in the blood of the 
unsuspecting man whe- grasps it? Your placid 
scoundrel is a blot upon creation. 

“Trying to keep your hand in, eh?” he exclaimed, 
seeing that as disguise would be useless, the straight- 
forward course was the best to employ. 

“ Yes, captain,” replied Gosh, slightly confused. 

‘““ What is the extent of your plunder? Turn your 
pockets out. Youshall appraisethe articles yourself, 
and I will give you ready money for them. It will 
be handier for you to carry.” 

Gosh did as he was directed, and, looking critically 
at the heap of plate, said: 

“Four and twenty forks, captain, fiddle-pattern, at 
ten bob a piece. A score of spoons, ditto. That'll 
be—how much? You must do the figures.” 

“Say twenty pounds. You shall have it, although 
you would not get that in the market for them—not 
even in Petticoat Lane.” 

“Don’t know that, captain. It all depends upon 
the sort of Jew you deals with. Lor! how strange 
things turns out in this ere world. I never guessed 
as how you lived down ’ere, though I might have had 
an inkling of it through the child being handy. We 
bayen’t had time to tell you about the child; but it’s 
all right. He’s gone to Davy Jones’s locker, and is 
food for fishes by this time.” 

Hindon’s face at this announcement, which he firmly 
credited, expressed the satisfaction he felt. 

“ We never like te go back to town empty handed. 
So I left Spanish Joe at the public we've put up at, 
while I came eut to look for my living.” 

“You had better clear out of this as soon as you 
can,” said Hindon; “for itis not my house, and I 
should be powerless to protect you were the master to 
see you. What have you done to your leg ?” 

“Your plaguy dog bit me; but I gave him some- 
thing for it. He won't bite again. I’ve put a stopper 
on bis performances.” 

“‘T daresay you feel faint. 
of wine.” 

“I'll thank you for that same, captain,” replied 
Gosh, who stood in need of some refreshment. 

Opening a door in the wall, Hindon entered another 
room, lighted a lamp, unlocked a cupboard, and pro- 
duced a bottle of port, which he placed on the table. 
Taking up a tumbler, he filled it to the brim, and 
handed it to the housebreaker, saying : 

“ Wine glasses were only made for women,” 

Gosh looked at Hindon; and before he put his lips 
to the glass, exclaimed : 

“Here's fortune, gov’nor.” 

Hindon returned his salutation ; but while the fel- 
low was with evident gusto drinking the wine, he 
drew a leaded life-preserver from under his coat, and 
swinging it round, brought it down with considerable 
force upon the man’s skull, 

The blow stunned him, and be fell backwards. 

Hindon caught him in his c‘escent, and laid him 
gently upon the floor. 

‘So far so good,” he muttered. \ 

On looking at his watch he fou.\d that it wanted 
ten minutes to two, so that the dead o:* the night still 
continued. 


Ican give you a glass 


Taking up some cord, he fastened the man’s hands 
and legs, in order that he might not move if he should 
regain consciousness, and then he left him, while he 
went up-stairs te put on a hat, and fetch his lantern. 
As he was leaving his room, a sudden thought struck 


equipped, he once more sought the pantry. 

Gosh was still insensible, and breathing heavily. 

Hindon was a practical man, and he lost no time in 
carrying out his design. He grasped the prostrate 
ruffian by the arm, and, lifting him up,.carried him. 
in his arms as he would have carried a child. 

He made his way with his burden to the yard, and 
went direet to the coach-house, the door of which he 
opened. ‘The vebicle nearest the door was a neat dog- 
cart. Placing his lantern upon a shelf, Hindon opened 
the door of the ‘boot,’ and pushed the burglar’s body 
into it, afterwards securely fastening the door, by 
turning the button on the outside. He then put 
himself between the shafts, doing the work of a beast 
of burden, and drew the dog-cart out of the coach- 
house, leaving it a little way up the yard. 

Having accomplished this, he took up his lantern 
and the blanket, and walked towards the stable. The 
oachman lived at the lodge at the entrance to the 
park, but the three grooms kept by Sir Thomas slept 
in a loft over the stables ; and for fear of waking them, 
Hindon took a variety of precautions which may 
appear superfluous, but which were much needed, and 
absolutely necessary. The stable into which Hindon 
penetrated was a six-stall one. In tle first stall was 
a splendid black mare, called “ Negress,” an especial 
favourite of Hindon’s. He patted her on the neck, 
and she neighed a welcome to him.. Hindon cut the 
blanket he had brought with him into four pieces, one 
of which he tied round each of the mare’s heofs. This 
was to mufile the sound of her steps on the stones of 
the yard. 

It did not take him long to put the harness on, and 
when all was ready be led her, out of the stable (the 
door of which he locked with arma, took 
her to the place where he had left the trap, in the shafts 
of which he her. 

He had been so cautious that no one heard either the 
sound of wheels or the noise of the horse’s hoofs as 
she traversed the yard. Having atlached the traces 
and made everything fast, not forgetting to remove 
the woollen mufiles from the mare's feet, Hindon 
sprang upon the front seat, and walked gently until he 
reached the road. Instead of going through the ; 
and past the lodge, he made a détour over a of 
meadows, which enabled him to avoid the the 
inmates of which he was afraid of awaking. 
he at last reached the main road, he touched “ Negreas” 
sharply with the whip about balf-a-dozen times, ‘and 
she flew along like the wind. 

At a quarter to three he hed gone éight miles, and 
he pulled up at a turnpike, the drowsy keeper of which 
demanded a toll of tenpence, which was promptly paid. 
After clearing this gate, Hindon alighted, and put a 
match to bis lamps, as locomotion was not easy, owing 
to the darkness, without them. The weather had 
changed, and for the worse. A steady, drizzlin, 
rain had set in, and dark, heavy clouds obscu 
the moon and the stars. With the aid of his lamps, 
Hindon rattled along at a tremendous . Negress 
had never travelled se swiftly before, Her glossy coat 
was flecked with foam, but she did not show the 
slightest symptom of fatigue. er super-excellent 
breeding would not allow her do so. At half- 
past three Hindon had travelled very nearly twenty 
miles. He pulled up abruptly; and opening a gate, 
walked his horse into a field, and sought the shelter 
of a group of trees. This done, he took Gosh’s body 
out of the ‘boot,’ and laid it on the The fresh 
air, together with the rain, revived him, and hé ex- 
clai feebly : 

“Where am I?” 

“ Be silent and nothing will happen to you,” replied 
Hinden. 

Hindon once more took the unresisting berden in 
his arms, and guided by the light which flashed from 
his lantern, he walked through the trees for several 
yards until he arrived at an embankment. Up this 
he laboured with praiseworthy industry. When he 
reached the summit, he stood upon a line of railway. 
The polished metals glistening with moisture, gleamed 
in the liglit he suffered to fall upon them. 

Laying Gosh down in the six-footway he uced 
some cord and a piece of wood; the latter he drove 
into the ground, and then fastened the string firmly 
to it. 

He was minded to commit one of the most atrocious 
crimes upon record, and comparatively a safe crime, a8 
crimes go. 

i was his intention to bind Gosh to the metals, so 
that the first engine that traversed them should de- 
capitate him, and Gosh was so much injured, and so 
completely in Hindon’s power, that he was unable in 
any one way to vent the 





an pte of the 
devilish outrage of which he was to be the victim, 


him, and he threw a blanket over his arm. Thus, 


the 
| spoke of incipient idiocy. 


When the stake was driven into the 
the man’s body so as to bring his neck 
one of the metals, and make the Severing of it of 
wheels of the engine a matter of certainty. by the 

“ Let me go,” said Gosh, in the feeble tone } 
employed before; but he might as well have a) nee 
to a stone as to Hindon, who was remorse] - 
knew rm ot pity. = e88, and 

or heaven’s sake let me go! Wh 
to do with me? Do you vet tilt mee a 

Hindon’s only answer was a brutal laugh, 

For fully half-an-hour Hindon stood over his vi 
tim, who evinced no symptoms of consciouspess, He 
appeared to be wrapped in a deep reverie, from which 
he was aroused by a slight noise, which was not lon 
in —s into a deep roar. 6 

t heralded the approach of a Juggs i 
up-line, which was the one Hindon bet poo rs 
Gosh’s decapitation. He instantly extinguished his 
lantern, and, standing a little on one side to ayoid the 
rash of air which always accompanies an engine, he 
watched the effect of his foul work. , 

The wheel of the engine passed over the wretched 
man's neck and wrang from him & stifled cry. The 
next instant he was a corpse. 

With a grim smile of satisfaction, Hindon watchej 

eut of sight, and, descending the embank- 
deg-cart, and ur, 


Baakerdale, he repeated the precautions 

found .of so much service him on 

‘We regained his bedroom witheut 
i the slightest of the ardu- 
us unparalleled night's work be bad accon- 


He regained his bedraom, but mot to sleep. He mt 
down in an easy-chair; and potting a light te his fire, 
smoked a cigar by a cheerful blaze. and gazing steai- 

at the coals, wondered what would become of 
him im the great hereafter, and what strange events 
were yet to h in connection with his existence, 

The coals glowed and dimmed as the air swept past 
them; but tg not solve. the problem which he 
was debating in his mind. Perbaps they lacked the 
ability; perhaps they wanted the will. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HER SOUL WAS BAP. 


Oh, heard ye yon pibroch sound sad in the gale, 
‘When a band cometh slowly with weeping and wail? 
"Tis the chief of Gtenara laments for his dear, 

And her sire and her people are called to the bier. 
Glenara came first, with the mourners and shrond, 
His kinsmen they followed, but mourtied not aloud, 
Their plaids on their bosoms were folded around; 
They marcked all in silence—they looked to the ground. 


Ir was a sad sight to bebold Mary Goodall in- 
dulging her grief for ‘Tom Harvey. Sho had a- 
peared to have made up hér mind that lie was dead, 
and that no power on earth could bring him to life 
again; and her opinion that Mr. Lister was the mur- 
derer of her lover was immutable. It did not matter 
to her that the hapless man’s body could not be found 
She rejected all the theories respecting his salety 
hae were preserted to her, and mourned bim as on 


Had she seen him in his coffin, and watched the 
undertaker as he nailed the lid upon the dread recep- 
tacle, and followed the hearse to the last resting-pace 
of the inanimate clay, and noted the lumps of earth 4 
they fell upon the polished elm, she could not have 
been more positive than she was of Tom Harveys 


Had she mingled with » heaving, seething, tamul- 
tuous mass, assembled to witness the execution of one 
Lister by name, eondemned to be banged for the 
murder of a fellow-creature, she could not bave 
asseverated with r vehemence her 
made away with her lover. sil 

The effect of her great grief was to make her silly 
and childish. She would wander about the coher 
in an objectless manner ; and when spokes te, stare 


rson who addressed her in a vacant way W' 
Her friends became alarmed 


about her. ‘The keeper of the ferry sympathised w! 
his daughter, but Mrs. Goodall did not. She wished 
Mary to marry Mr. Lister, and she contin y dene 
her wishes iaté her bg erp bh po Sometimes 
keeper would go up to and say: 

What's the matter with my girl?” 

She would return the affectionate pressure 
rough hand, replying: 

“TJ leved him so, father.” .* 

This simple but expressive Sut itt J 
of her song, morning, noon, an Pat od to bet 


of his 





Goodall, with an asperity which 
said; 
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ane 
“Now, Molly, stir yourself—do something for your 
Wine aghtet would look at her in a vacant way, 


go.” 
would sit by herself, rocking her body 
esas moening ina. quiet, low voice; and 
er her moans shaped themselves into something re- 
genbling words, they were sure to say: 
“ im so.” 
+r ore keeper of the ferry saw his daughter ‘be- 
more and more childish and stupid day by day, 
poor brush away a tear from his eye and lament 
the harshness with which fate was treating him. 

Mary was of no use to her parents. She was 
aiterly incapacitated from doing anything in the 
house, or helping her mother even in the most simple 

Seeing that this was the case, and -dreading 
should become worse than they were at 
Goodall said to herhusband:  - 

“We must do something with her, Steve. It will 
never do to go on in this way. She is no more use in 
tbe house than my shoe, and goodness only knows 
what will happen next. She may go stark, staring, 

ing mad. She always was a peculiar girl—more 
resembling your family than mine, Steve. You know 
you had @ nuncle what died insane, imagining of him- 
sali the king of M’rocco, and everlasting crying out 
for the crown which he said they had took from him. 
Suppose Molly takes leave of her seven senses, the 
county ‘sylum won't have her while we.can keep her. 
So] say let's marry her out of hand.” ; 

The keeper of the ferry laughed, and replied : 

“Jt is all very fine for you to say marry her out 
cihand; but what I want to know is, who's to have 
ber? Now I'll ask you a question.” 

“Do 60, Steve.” 

“Who is there that we know that would marry our 
Molly ag she is now ?.” 

“Why, Mr. Lister.” 

“Up at the hall? ” 

“ Yes,” 

“Do you mean to tell me in sober earnest that he'd 
have her?” 

“Til stake my life of it.” 

“She's always crying out agin him.” 

“Never mind that. He'd have her fast enough if I 
told him he might ; and as for her, I wouldn't take the 
trouble to ask her consent. ‘Let him marry her first, 
aad perhaps the love ‘ll come afterwards. It didn’t in 
my case, but it does sometimes.” 

“Didn't in your case!” 
fary, with an injured air. “Now what need was 
there, Betsy, for you to throw thatin? It wasn't 
called for. I haven’t been asking for it. What have 
I done to you that you should go to hurt my feelings 
by saying such things. If you didn’t love me when I 
married you, I thought you did.” 

“What people think.doesn’t go for much.” 

“There you go. Your temper, will be the ruin of 
you some day. 

“Ithag. been the ruin of me already. If I hadn’t 
been in a passion I should never have married 
you. It was all because Jim. Baker, the: black- 
swith, offended me that.I did go. to church with you, 
and heartily sorry Iam that I ever did so. It’s little 
happiness I’ve had since we've been man and wife, 
To 

'tknow what mean sa that; I 
have done all I can for you." eee or in 

“Do I go anywhere? Are you like any other man? 
Itis a poor heart that never rejoices ; but yours must 

4s poor as Job, for you are always at work. I have 
wthing to wear, never go to see anything, and I 
rely well =. yt i eenian: 

tor you, your thin keep your 
bongo tidy ! and in return for that. 1 get about two 
pounds a-week Do I have anything out for myself ? 
No, Steve, you know I donot. It-all goes. Some- 
times I wish I had never been born.” 
the pitemn't wish that more. than I do,” exdlaimed 
ae Sige as 

L 

=i when she home 

Goodall took up the candle, and, gathering her 
"rk logether, swept out of the room, erying : 
vith a ey Sitin thedark, I don’t wantto 
do you, but I know there will be murder if stay 

wuhere. So the best thing to be done is to go. 


Your temper ig something frightful, Steve; but it will | durati 


wwe home to yousome day, and 

or night of my ie ee oman 
wall ag peo though, I must carry my cross as 
lying a betters; when I’m dead and gone, and 
inrry,” my grave, you'll think of me, Steve, and 

The keeper was used. to: his: wife's di 

, e’s 
GUY. sod resved his erent, kaowing, that 
© a.ngedle, 80u8 up-stairs to get some cotton, a pin, 


sta tas aoe mown 


repeated the keeper of the |- 


Nor was he mistaken. 

Scareely had he stirred the fire, and put a fresh 
liglit to his pipe, than she re-appeared. 

“See what an angel I am,” she exclaimed; “ I for- 
give you all your wickedness, which is much more 
than you deserve.” 

Goodall forbore tomake any reply, for he did not 
— to re-kindle the waning embers of domestic dis- 


Tom Harvey had been found guilty of illegal 
trading, and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment ; 
and so strict werethe authorities that they would not 
permit him to communicate with a single person, 
fearing lest he should, in some way or other, defeat 
the ends of justice, though how he could possibly do 
so was not very intelligible. 

Owing to this excessive severity he had been un- 
able to let Mary know that he was alive and well. 
This grieved him beyond measure; for, knowing how 
she loved him, he could very well guess how dread- 
fully distressed she would be at his sudden and un- 
——_ disappearance. 

is term of imprisonment was not long; but to him 
it appeared like six years, and so fretful was he, and 
se impatient of restraint, that he made himself ill. 
That, however, was nothing to the authorities. The 
prison officials sent him to the infirmary, and the 
doctors cupped him and physicked him in their usual 
allopathic manner, which did him more harm than 


good. 

The police of Rotheram had made every inquiry 
respecting Tom Harvey; but as they could not dis- 
cover any trace of him, and as there was not evidence 
worth much upon which to arrest Mr. Lister, the 
matter dropped. 

*The steward of Baskerdale was a more frequent 
visitor at the ferry-house now that Miss Wicherley's 
coachman had disappeared than he had been before, 
and it so happened that he dropped in just after Mr. 
and Mrs. Goodall had been “ having words,” and was 
received with extra cordiality by the keeper's wife. 

The steward looked at Molly, who, as usual, sat in 
the chimney corner, her eyes moist with tears, her 
hair negligently bound, looking at the floor, or the 
ceiling, or the walls, as if she was dazed. She did 
not look up when Mr. Lister entered, but now and 
then a deep sob broke in her throat, and she gasped 
as if half cheked with her overwhelming weight of 
sorrow. 

“ Any better to-day?” he asked, pointing towards 
her in a mysterious manner. 

“ Well, sometimes I think she is, and sometimes I 
think she isn’t. It’s hard to say,” responded Mrs. 
Goodall. 

“Sad thing. Very sad thing. Can she be grieving 
for that wild young fellow, think you, who ran away 
and left her ?” 

‘‘ That's it, Mr.. Lister, shamed as I am to say it,” 
replied Mrs, Goodall, ‘“ But I think if she had some- 
one to look after her and call her wife she might get 
over it.” 

“ It’s an allucination,” observed the keeper of the 
ferry. 

“ A what, Steve ?” asked his wife. 

“An 'allucination, my dear.” 

“T don’t know what thatis. “If you mean she’s 
got ber head turned, you’ré right.” 

“‘T know who'd niake her a good husband, and a 
loving one too,” said Mr. Lister. 

“And who may that be, sir?” inquired Mrs. Good- 


all. 

“That's telling!” said the steward, with a sly 
smile. 

Suddenly Mary scemed inspired with the spirit of 
melody, for she burst into a wild thrilling ditty, sing- 


ing the touching and plaintive words with incom- 
parable sweetness. 
Her hearers listened, as if entranced. 


Where shall the lover rest 
Whom 


From his true maiden’s breast, 
Parted for ever? 
Where through groves deep and high, 
Sounds the foo. 
Where early violets die, 
Under the willow— 
Soft shall be his pillow. 
After finishing her fragmentary song, Mary cried 
in an agonized voice, “I loved him so,” and burst in- 
to-e violent flood of tears. Her paroxysm was of long 


on. 
“It’s no use taking any notice of her—not 2 bit,” 
said Mrs. Goodall. e’s like that half-a-dozen times 
a day, first singing and then crying. She doesn’t 
hear what you say to her; or if ske does, it doesn’t 
suit her to take any notice of you.” 

Mr. Lister drew his chair elose to Mrs. Goodall and 
said, in a low tone: 

“ You know, without my.telling you, that I have 
been sweet on your daughter for some time past; now 
T'll make you an offer, Tl take her as she is, for better 
for worse. She may be touched, as they say ; but I'll 








take her, an@ take my chance at tho same time, 
That's a handsome offer, isn’t it.” 

“That it is, sir;and you have my consent, and I 
don’t think as how Goodall will throw any obstacles 
in the way. Just go over and speak to him.” 

Lister did so; and the keeper, after listening 
attentively to the steward's proposition, said: 

“T don’t know as I ought to object; the young 
fellow as was courting her has run away and left her. 
She says he’s been murdered.” 

How Mr. Lister kept his countenance and remained 
so placidly serene as lie did, passes my comprehension, 
for the dread word should have blanched his cheek 
and made his lips quiver ; but now-a-days, people seem 
to have achieved a guilty hardihood, which nothing 
can shake but the haugman’s rope, and not even that 
until it is round their coward necks. 

“Itis no use paying much heed to what she says,” 
continued the keeper, ‘‘for there is evidently some- 
thing wrong. You may have her Mr. Lister ; but I’m 
afraid you will have a bad bargain.” 

“I must run the risk of that,” replied the steward 
with an exultant look. 

“ Go over and speak to her, will you? See if she 
knows you,” said Goodall. 

“Mr. Lister approached Mary, and, leaning one 
arm on the mantel piece, while he took one of hers in 
the other, said: 

“ How are you to-night, Molly ?” 

As the tones of his voice fell upon her ears she 
shrank back, and a shudder convulsed her frame, 
while her features contracted themselves into a feeling 
of unutterable loathing and disgust, such as she might 
have exhibited when confronted by a foul and 
venomous reptile, 

“Don’t you know me? ” he continued. 

“‘T know no one,” she said, in plaintive accents, such 
as she always employed now. ‘ My heart is broken, 
and my memory is not so perfect as it was.” 

“ How is that?” 

“T loved him so.” 

“Don’t you think you could love me?” 

She gave him no answer. 

“ Molly !” he exclaimed. 

Still there was no reply. é; 

Opening her mouth, she once more began to sing in 
her inexpressibly sad way, and once more all listened 
to her as if entranced. 

Come! If the love thou hast for me 
Is pure ‘and fresh as mine for thee— 
Fresh as the fountain under the ground, 
When first ‘tis by the lapwing found. 
But if for me thou dost forsake 

Some other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipped image from its base, 
To give to me the ruined place— 
Then fare thee well—I'd rather make 
My bower upon some icy lake, 

When thawing suns begin to shine, 
Than trust to love so false as thine. 

Silently the'steward listened to the touching words 
as they soared into the air on the wing of her thril- 
ling mezzo-soprano voice; and when she ended, he 
took up his hat, and wished the keeper of the ferry 
and his wife a very good-night, pleading an engage- 
ment, and saying that he would look in the next 
night. 

He felt himself a villain, and he dared not stay any 
longer in the presence of the poor girl whom he had 
so cruelly and foully wronged. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE SKELETON, 


[ll show thee what thy mother saw, 
I feel ‘twill ease my breast, 
And this wild tempest-laden night 
Suits with the purpose best. 
Come hither—thou hast often sought 
To open this old chest, 
It has a secret spring—the touch 
Is known to me alone; 
Slowly the lid is raised, and now— 
What see you that you groan 
So heavily? That thing is but 
A bare-ribbed skeleton ! H. G. Bal. 
Gattep by the thistle which Sinclair had placed 
under the saddle, the high-spirited pony which Arthur 
bestrode dashed along with almost frantic impetu- 
osity. 
The brothers were delighted at witnessing the 
evident difficulty their new friend had to keep his 


seat. 

Ernest allowed his brother to get up behind him; 
and they contrived to keep Arthur in sight by urging 
their pony te great exertions. 

When Arthur found that Brown Dolly was becoming 
unmanageable, he bethought himself of an expedient 
which he had frequently seen adopted in Australia. 

He pulled with both hands and with all his might 
at one rein, so as to turn the horse’s head half-round, 
which partially checked his career. Then he slid 
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dexterously over his side, alighting on the ground 
without sustaining any ‘injury beyond a severe 
sbaking. 

When the brothers reached the spot, Sinclair ex- 
claimed : 

“Ie that the way the Australians ride? If it is, I 
do not think much of it.” 

Without condescending to make any reply, Arthur 
rose to his feet and pursued the pony, which allowed 
itself to be overtaken. 

He first took the saddle off, with a view of riding 
bim in “the rough,” as they called it in the bush; 
and, of course, he discovered the thistle, which he 
held up disdainfully, and flung in Sinclair's face. 

“You saddled the pony,” he exclaimed, “and you 
must have put it there.” ‘ 

“Say that again, and I'll make you remember it,” 
cried Sinclair, growing red in the face. “I suppose 
you picked it up and put it there yourself, because you 
are afraid to ride the pony.” 

“You shall see whether or not I am afraid,” said 
Arthur, who sprang upon Brown Dolly's back, and, 
gathering up the reins, prepared to go at speed in the 
first direction that presented itself. 

Sinclair drew a diamond-studded pin from his scarf, 
and leaning forward, plunged it into Brown Dolly's 
side with great force. 

Uttering a wild neigh, the horse started off at a tre- 
mendous pace ; and the brothers were pliased to see 
that she went in the direction of the Devil’s Gap, 
which was but half a mile from where they were 
standing. 

The Gap was one of those strange eccentricities 
of natural formation which are coustantly puzzling 
oaturalists. It was a fissure or cleft ip the solid earth, 
which those who were experienced in such matters 
declared to be of volcanic origin. Its length was about 
a hundred yards, and its extreme breadth net more 
than twelve feet. 

Its depth was the most terrifying part of it, for it 
was popularly supposed to be, like some portions of the 
Atlantic, unfathomable. 

Scientific people had frequently let down coils of 
rope, heavily weighted at the end, but they had never 
been able to reach the bottom ; and it was this terrific 
depth which made every one regard the Gap with a 
peculiar horror, as if it was a shaft from Hades, and a 
communication with this world for the arch fiend. 

Arthur was unacquainted with the country, and 
knew nothing about the Devil’s Gap. He had not so 
much as heard of it; and as its sides were fringed with 
bushes of a dwarf species of thorn, he thought that he 
was approaching a hedge, when Le was rushing upon 
certain death. 

The propriety of putting a fence round the Devil's 
Gap, had often been urged upon Mr. Montague Capel, 
but he had not thought fit to adopt the suggestions 
which flowed in upon him from all quarters when- 
ever anyone had been seen going in the direction of the 
Devil's Gap, and had never been heard of afterwards— 
a catastrophe of frequent occurrence, for pedlars and 
tramps weve missed at the rate of one in three months 
on the Capel estates. 

Arthur thought his pony fully capable of leaping 
the slight obstruction he saw before him; and, touch- 
ing him with his heels, he encouraged him with his 
voice, and gave him the rein. 

Brown Dolly was still smarting from the united 
effects of the thistle aud the scarf-pin; she needed no 
prompting. 

Her feet seemed scarcely to touch the ground. 

The brothers were a quarter of a mile in the rear; 
and they pressed on, wondering what the result of 
their practical joke might be. 

It was a vicious sort of practical joke; for though 
they did not dream of killing Arthur, they hoped the 
pony would throw him, or do him some injury. 

Brown Dolly neared the gap, and gathered herself 
together for the leap, and had actually sprung into 
the air, when a weird-looking figure rose from the 
ground, and uttering a shrill shriek, waved its arms 
in a menacing manner. 

Brown Dolly jerked up her head with great vio- 
lence, striking Arthur on the chest, and knocking him 
off her back. 

The weird figure caught him by the arms as he 
descended, and laid him senseless on the grass; but 
the pony’s progress was too swift to be arrested, and 
Brown Dolly, failing to clear the jump, fell short, and 

lunged headlong down the awful gulf, which men 
eclared to be unfathemable. : 

There was a noise as of something dashing against 
the rocky sides af the Gap, a dreadful hinneying, and 
then all was over. 

When the brothers saw what had happened, they 
turned round and galloped home as fast as they could 
g0, for they were alarmed beyond measure. 

The weird figure which had saved Arthur's life 
was that of the old witch to whom he had spoken 
kindly in the courtyard before starting. Her enemies 
paid that she lived in caverns, and other out-of-the- 


way places, and perhaps she knew more about the 
innermost recesses of the Devil's Gap thai anyone 
else. 

“I knew some harm would happen to him,” she 
murmured. “It is lucky my instincts led me in this 
direction, or his remains would now be lying at the 
bottom of the Gap, as sure as fate. I must look after 
his lad; for, from all I can hear, there is a mystery 
about him, and I dearly love a mystery. Am I strong 
enough to carry him to his home?” 

She took Arthur up in her arms, but soon laid him 
down; he was too heavy for her. The blood was 


flowing from the boy’s mouth, and he looked preter- 
naturally pale. 
* * 


Mr. Montague Capel had been out with his gun the 
whole afternoon; and he came back with a well- 
stocked bag, containing hares, rabbits, pheasants, 
partridges, snipe, and woodcock. 

A servant met him at the door, and said : 

“ Master Arthur has met with an accident, sir.” 

“ How is that ? ” demanded Mr. Capel, sharply. 

“Went out riding, sir, on Master Sinclair’s pony, 
and got thrown near the Gap.” 

“ Near the Gap!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Ts he much hurt?” 

“ Not much, sir.” 

* Any bones broken ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Who brought him back ? ” 

“ A woman who goes by the name of Poskin Peggy, 
sir. Don’t suppose you know her. They say she’s a 
witch, and gets Ler living by telling fortunes.” 

“T know her. She has been committed more than 
once as a rogue and a vagabond. That is no reason, 
though, why something should not be given her for 
her trouble. Is she below ? ” 

“ She is, sir; I told her te wait.” 

“You did right; let her have five shillings and 
what she likes to eat. Where is the boy ?” 

“ In the long chamber, sir.” 

“By whose orders, was he put there? ” exclaimed 
Mr. Montague Capel, in a tone of displeasure. 

# “It was the handiest, sir; he can be removed 

“Never mind ; I will go to him.” : 

“Mr. Montague Capel ascended the stairs with a 
hasty step. 

The long chamber was a room seldom used, and 
gave admission to a vaulted room called the “ Dome.” 
This was never opened. Not one of Mr. Capel’s ser- 
vants had ever been inside ‘it ; but the tradition which 
former servitors handed down to them was that the 
“ Dome” was made entirely of brick, without a single 
window, and it was rumoured that occasionally strange 
noises were heard emanating from it; but by most 
this was regarded as silly tittle-tattle. 

One fact was most solemnly averred by every one ; 
and that was, that Mr. Montague Capel often passed 
through the long chambex, and entered the “ Dome,” 
remaining there for hours; but why he went there, 
or why he stayed there, no one was able to say. 

When Mr. Capel entered the long chamber, Arthur 
was asleep, and he forebore to wake him; going away 
again, he changed his clothes, dressed for dinner, 
dined, and cnce more sought Arthur, who was not yet 
awake. 

Mr. Capel watched the boy carefully for fully a 
minute ; and finding that he was sound asleep, drew a 
key of delicate make and peculiar workmanship from 
his pocket, and inserted it in the lock of the door lead- 
ing to the “ Dome.” 

It revolved on its hinges; he entered, locked it 
again, and looked around him. 

The “ Dome” was a circular apartment, adorned with 
a light paper, representing stars on a pink ground. 
A lamp depended from the ceiling, and illumined the 
room with a subdued light. A Turkey carpet covered 
the floor, upon which stood a table and other articles 
of furniture necessary to a sitting-room and bed-room 
combined. 

At the table was seated a very beautiful lady, 
whose excessive pallor was almost unearthly. 

She was sedate and solemn, as if oppressed by a 
terrible secret, or a fearful sorrow, which was gradually 
crushing the life out of her. 

Upon a pedestal, within arm’s reach of her, stood a 
complete skeleton, cunningly held together by wirds. 
The face was turned towards her, and seemed to gibe 
at her, and mock her misery. 

Long familiarity with the shocking sight had evi- 
dently accustomed her to it. 

As Mr. Montague Capel entered, she raised her eyes, 
but did not speak ; and her eyes were red and swollen, 
as if from perpetual weeping. 

(To be continued.) 


An HistoricAL Dwarr.—A rewarkable character 





recently died in Paris, the dwarf Richebourg, who, 


— Sl 
though perhaps not. quite s0 celebraa ., 5 = 
Tom Thumb,” was an historical pH * “Gener 
bourg, who was only 60 centimetres high Riche. 
16th year placed in the household of the Dea hi 
Orleans (the mother of King Louis Phijj ). of 
often made useful for the transmission of), 5° ™8 
He was dressed up as @ baby, and important § 
papers placed in. his clothes, and thus be was abjen” 
effect a communication between the Paris ang “ 
emigrés, which could hardly have taken place by the 
other means. The most suspicious of sans an 
never took it into his head to stop a nurse with a 

in her arms. For the last 30 years he lived in ny 
in one of the houses in the remotest part of the _ 
bourg St.Germain. He had a morbid dread of = 
ing in public, and it fs recorded that duting this mg 
period he never put his foot outside the house, 
received from the Orleans family a pension of 3 Ovo, 
per annum. He had attained the ripe age of 92, 


_ 
THE ORPHAN’S NEW YEAR'S EVE, 


Svucw a dreary, dismal New Year's-eve 
only as it made the comfort of home al 
strongly with the darkness and cold without, 

Snow and ice on the pavements—cloude and dark- 
ness overhead—a chill wind that struck to the very 
heart, barbed with flakes of snow which stung like 
tiny daggers, and gave fierce menace of the stermer 
winter md. 

Slowly out of-the darkness came the child into the. 
flickering glare of the street lamp. She had just passed 
a man muffled in thick, warm garments, who had not 
even heard her broken petition for help, or noticed’ 
her desolate appearance—a man who ail his life had 
consulted his own ease and selfishness more than the 
comfort of any human being, and who now, hurrying 
along under the influence of numberless bitter feelings, 
was not likely to think of any other creature's dis- 
tress. 

She came on toward the corner house where the 
lights streamed through the shutterless windows, and 
lay broad and full on the deeply tracked snow. 

She climbed up the railings and stared in at the 
window, so benumbed now with the cold that she did 
not suffer with the acuteness of the previous how, 
stared in with a vague idea of comfort connected with 
the bright lights and the cheerful fire as the glow felb 
over her hands. 

Such a piteous sight, as she stood there, with the- 
angels up in heaven and New Year’s-eve on eartli! 

The wind was blowing her thin dress and shawl 

wildly about—in the darkness of a black street she 
had lost the old shoes which partially protected her 
feet, and now they clung naked against the iron rails— 
her head was uncovered, and her long hair streamed 
over her face as if trying to keep it warm. 
The worn, little face, with childhood and 
happiness frozen out of it; the wild, despairing eyes, 
with a look so strange for a child’s eye to wear, gazing 
in at the fire and the lighted room, and yet seeming 4 
whole world away from its luxury and warmth. 

She had set her old basket down upon the stones. 
It was almost empty, and she had not dared togo 
back to the place she called home ; 80, after the night 
came, had wandered about the streets, growing colder 
and colder, weeping sometimes in a chilled, nerveless 
way; at others stamping upon the ground with s 
passionate bitterness taught by the precocious harden- 
ing of her life, settling at last into a passive misery 
which was in her face still, as she clung against the 
frosty iron railings and peered into the lighted room. 
The family were gathered in that pleasant apart- 
ment. Old Mr. Leyton, looking so content with the 
cares and troubles of a long life left behind, and that 

in his face which is the glory of old age; young 
r. Walter, and his wife, and the little ones, and quite 
a crowd of youthfal cousins, all spending 4 quiet 
happy evening with grandfather-and cousin Mildred 
She alone was waiting—an unreasonable visitor 
called cousin Mildred away more than an hour before; 
and though he bad been heard to leave the house, 
Mildred had not returned to the drawing-room. 
The room was quite desolate without her. It always 
was ; and, having decided that her absence was it 
be borne any longer, a chorus of voices rang throug 


the hall. " 

“Mildred! Cousin Mildred! Are you never coming 
back ? ”» ‘ 

The voices reached the little morning room a 
Mildred had received her visitor, and where yh 
sat just.as he had left her, leaning over the fire, i 
ing absently into the blaze, and thinking of all y 
between her and the innocence of her girlhoot east 
ing back as we do at thirty, when any chance ee 
or person who ought to lie quietly buried in the a 
comes up suddenly and looks us in the face, 98 
happened to Mildred Leyton that night. with 8 

A tall, fair woman, ef a goodly presence, 





face out of which the freshness of youth had gonefor 
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——=_a 
radualiy, but with some sudden wrench 
heart strings—a face that had been proud 
ionate, loving and impulsive, but which was 
re beautiful now than it bad been in its first bloom, 
po the self-control and the éarnest purpose which 


—e don’t know what it is at thirty to look 
tack on the life of eighteen, and find yourselfus com- 
etely separated from itas if you had passed into 
sor existence; but even if a dead sorrow and a 
Saul ghost do not lie between you and that season, 
have memories enough to sadden you. 
ee aticeell Il died out: the balls 

The anticipations that have a 
at which you danced, unlike any balls you can go to 
now; the time when music was @ passion and neces- 
sty, before your taste had grown 60 critical and re- 
fized that if you heard an angel sing, you would be 

thinking more of the note he did not reach freely than 
ofthe delicious melody which followed; the time 

n dreamed in Italy, and your pains were only a 
aweet aching from the —- and uncertainty of 
youth; when you believed that at thirty life would 
have blossomed into something noble and perfect—-ah, 
ny God! all that lies hidden in the sweep of those 
saddest years: ~ age 

But the loving voices came gaily in and brought 
Mildred out of her reflections. She had not been 

ing, tears did notcome easily now; but she was 
alittle paler than usual, and her soul looked out 
strangely from those great brown eyes. 

She rose, passed down the hall, and entered the draw- 
ing-room—surrounded at onve by a caressing group— 
her face softening in the pleasant light, and recover- 
ingthe every day expression which it was wont to 
wear—a noble, beautiful woman, with every detail of 
her dress so perfect that it was a study to look at her, 
ad every movement and word crowned with the 
gree which self-abnegation and earnest lové and 

alone can give. 

Mr. Leyton only said, “‘ Maurice Hadon has gone?” 
And the girls added, “ He had better stay at home and 
quarrel with his wife, instead of coming to take Mil- 
dred away from us;” and Mildred smiled a quiet 
answer without even a shiver at her heart now, coming 
back to the present with a feeling of repose. 

All this time the wretched child witout clung to 
the railings and looked into the room, moaning faintly 
when that beautiful woman came in sight, as a 

wretched mortal might ery out to an angel standing, 
serene and peaceful, above the darkness of his woe. 

“Come here, Mildred,” said Walter; “I want to 
eee if little Floy’s eyes ave like yours.” 

“Take me up, aunt M’d’ed,” shouted Floy, breaking 
away from her father and running towards her. 

Mildred took the pet in her arms and moved on to 
—- near which Walter sat, with his back to- 
wards it, 

The curtain was pushed aside, and, glancing ab- 
seutly out, Mildred saw that face looking in at her 
own. She started back, crying : 

—_ is freezing, she is freezing! Ob, bring her 

They all sprang up in astonishment and looked 
cagerly out where she pointed ; but before the first ex- 
‘lamations of pity had died away, Mildred had run out of 
the room, through the hall, and stood upon the steps. 

“Little girl!” she called, “come here—come in!” 

The child had been gazing more earnestly in at the 
wikdow, searching for the beautiful lady. At the 
summons she turned, saw the face turned towards her, 
and, a8 the hapless wretch who had watched the angel 
night fall prostrate at seeing a bright countenance 
tent upon his wretchedness, the last strength had 
slipped from the child, her hands released their hold, 
and she sank slowly upon the stones. 

Mildred hurried down to her, raised her, and carried 
her into the house by the time the rest of the family 
reached the hall. 

“Don’t touch her, Mildred!” cried Mrs. Walter, “ she 
may have some dreadful disease.” 

“She is only frozen,” returned Mildred, in a slow, 

painful tone, that made her sister-in-law shrink back 
ashamed of her first selfish fears. “ Open the dining- 
room,” continued Mildred, “‘ and tell Mis. Otis to bring 
me a hot blanket and some brandy.” 
_ Nobody thought of contradicting Mildred in a mood 
like the present, and they all flew about to obey her 
commands, uttering broken exclamations of pity, and 
proving themseles as helpless’ as people usually are in 
& great emergency. : 
A wy & time, the genial warmth penetrated the 
chilled frame, the child opened her eyes and looked up, 
“w the sweet face bent towards her, and glanced 
Wonderingly about, murmuring : 

“Have I gone to heaven 2” 

— Words went straight to every pitying heart 

aight and when Mildred, fearing that their presence 

- alarm her, motioned them to go out, they stole 

po Ar ae leaving Mildred and her father to 
er Wor! i 

they did an Sane cen they shared together, as 


When the child could sit up, and had taken the hot 
soup with which Mildred fed her, she could talk and 
move, though she was still weak and faint. 

“ What is your name ?” Mildred asked. 

“ Elsie,” she answered. 

“ What else ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied she ; “ just Elsie.” 

“Where do you live?” Have you a father and 
mother ?” 

“T live with old granny Bates now. I never had 
any father. I used to live with aunty Green; but 
she’s dead !” 

Mildred could not question her any more then ; those 
answers, so full of unconscious pathos, shook her firm- 
ness too much. 

“T must go,” said the child, drearily ; ‘oh! it’s so 
far and so cold!” 

She tried to rise from the sofa, but Mildred pushed 
her gently back. 

“You are going to stay here to-night,” she said; 
“take a little more soup, and then you may go to 
sleep.” 

“Stay here?” she repeated, wonderingly. ‘But 
won't granny Bates come after me? She said she'd 
beat me if I wasn’t back by night.” 

“She shall not touch you—I promise it,” returned 
Mildred. 

The child looked at her wearily out of her 
troubled eyes, caught her hand and pulled her 
towards her. 

“ Have I gone to heaven?” she asked again. “ Be 
you an angel ?” 

‘“T will be your good friend if you are a nice little 
girl and lie quiet,” Mildred said, sitting down beside 
her ; and, soothed by her look, the child sank back 
among the cushions with an expression of peace steal- 
ing over the misery in her face. 

After awhile, Mr. Leyton went back to the library ; 
and announced that the child was doing well that 
Mildred was going to undress her and have her carried 
to bed, and then come back herself to finish the 
evening. 

While they stood about, wondering and talking, a 
cry went up from the inner room which startled the 
whole group. 

“ Father ! father!” 

It was Mildred’s voice; but so changed, so sharp, 
that those young creatures who had only heard its 
peaceful accents scarcely recognised it ; only the aged 
father was carried back into the misery of their com- 
mon past by that sound. 

He hurried into the dining-room. When the rest 
reached the door, he was supporting Mildred ; her eyes 
were fixed upon his face with a wild terror, and her 
hand pointed toward a deep scar on the child’s arm. 

Only an instant they saw this; then Mildred 
struggled into calmness. 

Mr. Leyton went back with the family to the draw- 
ing-room, explaining that Mildred had been frightened 
by the child’s appearance. 

It was unlike Mildred, but no one could say so ; and 
before long they all went away, wondering and talk- 
ing among themselves. 

Not that they connected the incident of the evening 
with that; but somehow they all remembered there 
was a mystery somewhere in Mildred’s past, which 
was a secret to all her father, but it was too 
vague and too sacred @ to be openly discussed, 
even among : py d all had a vague 
impression that some time Mild through 
a great _— and it was that Mg ped ene 
her amoi m again, so changed from pron 
glorious Mildred whom the older ones remembered in 
her girlhood. 

All that night Mildred Leyton watched by the bed- 
side of the little wanderer, and in the stillness of her 
vigil she registered a vow which was faithfully per- 
formed, as all duties were to be throughout her whole 
lif 


e. 
Then her thoughts went away from the child to the 


memories which had been called up by Maurice 
Hadon’s visit. 

She was glad to recollect that in the darkest hours 
of her humiliation and her misery she had not hated 
him—glad to recollect that even in the full tide of her 
agony she had been able to see clearly enough to un- 
derstand how he had been driven to the crowning sin 
of his youth by the reckless impulse of bis nature, 
very unlike the deliberate way in which cold-blooded 
men commit a wrong. 

All those things lay years back. Mildred was safe 
in her home, loved and cherished by the father who 
had shared her trouble from the first, watching her 
latest youth fade with a feeling of relief as its rest- 
lessness and pain drifted slowly away. 

She was glad of the impulse which had made her 
send for him afer all that lapse of time, and she was 
confident that the words she spoke had produced a 
lasting effect. 

More than ten years since they had not stood face to 





face until that vight—never more to meet, unless some 





exigency of existence should draw them to cach other 
for a brief season. 

Mildred knew very well what his life had been dur- 
ing those ten yeaars, that dissipation and bad habits 
had worn out the last promise of his ill-directed 
youth; and now he had returned from his foreign 
wanderings, and the report which had preceded him 
of the difficulties between him and his wife had 
grown to be the common theme of conversation among 
their friends. 

Now they were going to part; Mildred had learned 
this, and it was her reason for sending to Maurice 
Hadon. 

Standing before her, remorseful and humiliated, 
looking back on his wasted life, marvelling always at. 
her goodness, and feeling the passionate love of the 
olden time burn more hotly, he had given the promise 
she agked. 

He was going back to his wife to effect a reconcilia- 
tion, and so hold fast to the one hope of rest left to 
either rebellious spirit. 

Of all these things Mildred thought during that 
long night’s watch; and before she lay down fora 
few hours’ repose, she bent her lips to the forehead of 
the hapless orphan she had rescued, and the purpose 
of her life grew more strong. 

All that the child Elsie could tell about herself she 
related to Mildred the next day. As far back as she 
could remember she lived in the country with some 
people who were kind to her; then the person— 
whether she was a relative she could not tell—was 
very sick; a woman came from a distance, her sister, 
and took care of her, and was good to Elsie; and when 
the sister died, brought her with her to the city—that 
was aunty Green. 

After that, there was a break in the child’s memo- 
ries, probably she was ill for a long time; but when 
she took up the chain she was living with aunty 
Green, and well cared for. 

The woman must have been in ill-health, and have 
met with misfortunes. She grew poorer and poorer 
—two years before she had died in the depths of 
misery. 

Two terrible years had followed. Elsie had lived 
in a wretched street with a dreadful woman, who sent 
her out to beg, and who beat her upon every possible 
occasion—the record varied little up to that New 
Year’s-eve. 

That she was ten years old was firmly impressed on 
the child’s mind, how she could not tell, but she was 
very positive. Her last name she seemed to have na 
idea of. 

“T never had any,” was her invariable answer. 

She had not forgotten how to read and write, 
lessons taught her during aunty Green’s life; and for 
the rest, clothed, warmed, and fed, she was a fair, 
sweet-looking child, with earnest eyes—too earnest 
and deep for her age, with the hard experiences of the 

t. 


pas 

It became known in the family that Mildred had 
adopted the little stranger, that henceforth she 
would bear the name of Leyton, and be treated in all 
respects as one of the family. 

Nobody wondered much. They were accustomed to 
her eccentricities, as acts of goodness are usually 
called; besides that, they were a loving, warm-hearted 
race, and readily accepted the child with affection and 
tenderness. 

But it was long before they or the girl well under- 
stood the deep love and devotion with which Mildred 
regarded her charge, which deepened with every year, 
and made her young life happy as the birds in a 
summer garden. 

Even among themselves the matter was little dis- 
cussed; but always they remembered the incident of 
that night, and connected the child with the mystery 
of Mildred’s 

Not that they could think evil of the woman whom 
they so loved and honoured; but they knew there 
was an era in her life which was never to be men- 
tioned. How they knew it, even her brothers could 
not have told; but the mystery was there, and the 
gap which they could not fill up, and to close which 
the father and daughter made no effort when they re- 
turned from their absence of years. 

Could they have seen Mildred Leyton often and 
often, in the still night, praying over her charge, kissing 
and blessing her in her sleep, with an outpouring of 
love the fulness of which she dared not exhibit before 
any human eyes, it is hard to say what they might 
have thought—but never any wrong, never anything 
weak or degrading connected with their Mildred— 
never |” 

As Elsie grew up, she attached the old gentleman 
more to her. He had always been kind ; but there was 
often a strange pain in his eyes when he looked at 
the child—a constraint, even in his kindness, as if in 
spite of the love he wished to give her, a cloud would 
come between his heart and her—a dark, heavy cloud, 
left from the long night through which he had led his 
idolized daughter. 
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‘The details of their lives during the next'few years 
could not be interesting. Mildred was still the light 
of her heme ; and, under her care, Elsie was growing 
into a creature almost as bright and beautiful as she 
Herself Nad been in her youth. 

' Elsie was almost fifteen when Mildred learned fully 
how strange and unnatural were the feelings with 
which she regarded the memory of the father who 
deserted her. 

It all came abont oddly enough ; and, with if, a re- 
veiation to Elsie, which filled’ her with wonderment 
for years to come. 

Mildred had not. been quite well for several days, 
and Elsie, as usual, watched her with unremitting 
tenderness. Something that Mildred wanted she 
supposed to be in a box in a closet of her dressing- 
room; and one day, while she slept, Elsie determined 
to look for it, and astonish her by its recovery when 
she awoke. 

She went into the closet and poiled'the boxes abont. 
In a corner she. found a chest which she did not 
remember ever to have noticed. Tiere was no s 
of a lock én it, but the lid conld not be raised. In 
pushing if, she must have touched some secret spring 
—the lid flew up—there lay the contents; a complet 
bridal dress, grown yellow with time. 

Before she could even realize her own astonishment, 
she heard Mildred’s voice, and ran back into the bed- 
room. Instantly she recollected that she must have 
discovered some, secret of which she ought to know 
nothing ; byt deteption was foreign to her character, 
and when Mildred asked : 

“ What were you in the closet for, dear?” 

She replied, without hesitation : 

“IT weut to find the box you wanted, cousin 
Mildred.” 

“Tt is not there. I remember now, it isin a store- 
room at the top of tle house. We will ask Mrs. Otis 
to get it.” 

“ Gousin Mildred,” said Elsic, in hot haste, “don’t 
be angry. Iam very sorry—I found a chest. I was 
pushing it, and the lid flew open. I found——” 

Mildred put-her hand over the girl’s mouth, as if she 
could riot bear the words that were to follow, shivering 
from lread to foot. 

“Are you angry?” cried Elsio. “Oh! I would 
rather have cut my hand off than——” 

“ Hush ! dear,” she said with an effort. “Tam not 
angry—never angry with you. I cannot give you 
any explanatién. Ionly ask you never to speak of 
what you saw. Go, shut the chest, and pile the trunks 
on it. Strange you should have touched the spring 
—you might have tried a year to find it—so 
strange!’ 

She kissed Elsie. The gicl obeyed her command, 
and from that time‘the subject was never alluded to 
between them. ' 

They began to talk of Elsic’s childish remembrances, 
when she suddenly exclaimed : 

‘““T am sute I can remember my mother once. She 
was trying to comb her hair. But that isall. Asa 
child, it never seemed to me possible——” 

She stopped, and her.face grew crimson. ’ 

‘Go on,” Mildred said; “finish your thought, little 
one.” 

“That I could have had a father. Now I under- 
stand. I hate his very memory. I wish I could blot 
the name from my soul!” 

She poured out tle words. with a violence that 
startled Mildred, and she exclaimed : 

“No, child, no ;_ don’t be so hard, so wicked! You 
cannot tell what he was. Citcumstances may have 
made him act cruelly. Don't think harshly of hin— 
don’t!” 

“T can’t help if,” returned Elsie. 
alive, and were to come to me to-morrow, I should 
fly from him as my mother’s murderer.” 

“But you know nothing abdut it,” urged Mildred. 
‘Nobody ever told you of him; he may not have 
been bad.” 

But the impression was on hier mind, and had been 
from her earliest, remembrance, that ber mother had 
suffered some great wrong. 

“T cannot have you think these things,” said Mil- 
dred. “How can we tell who your father may be? 
He may live. Some day you may meet him. He may 
need your love. Itmay be only your pardon that can 
make him certain of forgiveness 4 

“Do you know who I am?” interrupted Elsie. 
“ You speak so——” 
“I only know that you are my child now—that I 
love you dearly. Little one, don’t think of the past, 
it may never have anything to do with your life; but, 
I charge you, think of your father with other feelings. 
Pray for him nightly, living or dead; forgive him in 
your mother’s name, as she would do if—if——” 

She broke off suddenly; and, after a moment's 

gle, added, with more calmness: 

§ tice me, Elsie, to think of what I say. Pray 





to feel differently. What you have said makes me |’ 


very unhappy. I could not bear to have you grow up 


“T think if he is | 


with any batred' in your lieart; it would warp and 
deform your whole character, Promise me, child, that 
you will try to eonquer this wild thought.” 

Elsie did promise,.and she strove her best to keep 
her pledge; but it was very diffieult under the pres- 
sure of the hard, wrong thoughts that hed Iain like 
frost over her heart for years. 

She was very impetuous, with a pride like the old 
pride of Mildred’s youth:: but under Mildred’s care, 
with Mildred’s watchfulness, tempered by the bitter 
experience of her own past’ and her great love, Elsie 
was made to control the faults which might otherwise 
have grown too strong to be eradicated. 

Ten years Elsie had been in her happy heme, with 
the sunshine about her so warm; that the chill of the 
childish shadows had died owt of her heart, leaving 
only a pensive memory, whieh softened her whole 
character 
She was eighteen now, and Mildited—grand, beauti- 
ful Mildred wes courg noJlonget, but with a beauty 
so much more loft; than her first bloom that those 
who loved her scarcely perceived how her youth 
slipped from her. 
it Mildred felt it in the ad@e@ whieh each 
bord brougbht—felt it, and was thankful. that she bad 
led toward a land of such whose Indian 
summer sunshine and haze would grow softer and 
more golden as she passed on toward eternity. 
Tn all those years she had not seen Maurice Hadon ; 
he had gone back to his foreign life and his aimless 
wanderings. But she sometimes Heard’ his name 
mentioned; and she knew that her counsels had, in a 
measure, liglitened the difficulties between him and 
his wife. 
It was autamn, still early and pleasant, when she 
learned that he had retarned home, and that he had 
left his wife buried in the far-off country. 
Only a few days later she received a note from 
Hadon, asking permission to see her—such a sad, 
dispirited letter that she could not have refused his 
request. 
So it was decided, between her and her father, that 
he shonld once mére enter thet house where he had 
brought so much suffering. 
In the very room where she had last received him, 
Hadon found her, the light of her présence smiting his 
heart liké that of some good angel whom lis cruelty 
and sin had driven from his path. 
He was only a few years older than herself, but his 
face was so Worn and beaten by the waves of his 
stormy life, that it hardly seemed as if they could have 
been young together. ' ‘ 
*“ This is very kind of you,” he said, after the first 
troubled moments. “TIought not to have asked to see 
you; but, in all my weakness and doubt, I had no- 
where else to turn. I have worn ows the patience of 
all good friends, and I fear it is too late now to 
change.” , 
Then Mildred questioned him, and learned how 
much his fortune was embarrassed by his reckless 
course, and urged u him the care and attention to 
his affairs, which might render the impending ruin less 
disastrous. 

“Tf T had any object in life,” he said, mournfully: 
“anything to love me; if my wife had left children! 
But [ am so entirely alone!” , 

Never # word which related’ to their common past. 
He knew that never in all his coming life would he 
dare to utter such. Butit spoke much for his mind 
and heart that he was able to bear the forgiveness of 
the woman he had wronged. 

heard a happy voice ringing through the 
hall, and Mildred said: 

“You shall see my child, the adopted daughter God 
sent me to complete my content.” 

She went to the door, drew Elsie in, and presented 
her to Mr. Hadon. 

He stood for a long time, holding her hand, and 
looking in her face, whose youth stirred his heart 
with an undefinable regret, seeing in her features 
images that its: freshness called up from the dimness 
of the past. 

Elsie’s eyes never deceived her, Elsie’s memory 
never failed; she recollected this man. She had met 
him on that New Year’s-eve when she stood barefoot 
in the snow. He had hurried’ by her without even 
hearing her appeal for assistance. 

She stood, at first, chilled by that remembrance, but 
a better feeling came over her as she looked up at him 
and read his face more clearly. 

“God bless you,” he said, “and make you worthy of 
the blessing of this woman’s love. I cannot ask more 
for you, child.” 

And Elsie saw the regret and the pain in his desolate 
face, and all the tenderness of her womanly nature 
went out toward him in his suffering. 

“Cousin Mildred makes everybody happy,” she 
said. “ Ifyou are her friend, you cannot be unhappy 
long.” 

He had lost the right to call her his friend, and the 





thought was so plainin his faco that Mildred, with 


‘weary of the old pains, 


———— 
—— of her ol# impulsiveness, Ini hees land oyep 


his = it Elsie’s,-saying softly: 
La ways your friend). Mi always: :ten tes 


Away baek in the rained life since he hades 
speak: that‘name, speak it with a passion so ihe 
Seer eerie 

a iit 
ginedathets bo walked !' te ae dreary 
aaa aera areas 

“Th him,. bat 
for him he saffers.” : T feel very sony 
Mildredanswered, “ Yousee,. Lisi should lear, 
to forgive,” = ype leara 

Elsie told Hier of her reeoliéctionof hi 
but conscious that Mildred had aeset aan us 
expression of her face whem-she looked at him. 

“An@ lie passed you ih: the snow?” she maid, 
shivering.. “Ah! he wasfull of suffering and bitter. 
ness, that: New Year's-ewa.. Child, pity him all the 
more fromthat recollection.. Just as he went by you, 
that night, and neglected the blessing to himself which 
good to others always brings, has MauriesHado 
passed every: opportunity ia. his life which,. properly 
used, might have brought him peace.” 

Elsio understood botter than ever before why Mil- 
dred had taught ‘her to slink gently of her.father's 
memory. 

If he had Been living, bad- come before her, suifer- 
ing as this:man. did, it would: have needed all her filial 
love to raise him-up, and the old aversion, unchocked, 
would have come like an ity wind between. her and 
the fulfillment of her duty. 

Maurice Hadon seldom wisited at the house, bit 
they met him sometimes:: and Elsie grew a connect. 
ing link Between Mildred and him—the one subject 
upon which they could talk freely—and the very sight 
of her young face was like a gleam of the vanished 
sunshine to his heart. 

It was. New Year'seve again, and the trouble 
— had menaced Maurive Hadon had fallen upon 

m. 

Beset by ercditors, deserted by friends—with the old 
reports: concerning hiny grown blacker and stronger— 
he sat in the solitude ef his house, and saw-no gleam 
of light in the darkness. - 

If there had been amy human thing to love him, he 
might have-raised himself from the gulf where he had 
fallen ; but there was. nothing left—nothing in all the 
world bot the pity of the woman whom he had» 
wronged. 

There were dreadful thoughts in his, mind as he 1! 
alone that: night—thoughts which to you may seen 
unnatural. 

T can only say, pray to God there may never com 
an hour when such reflections may overtake youia 
the darkness. 

He was so tired of life:that he wanted to be away. 
Not from any cowardly dread of living; but he was 0 
the old monotony, that toxush 
into the suffering of a world beyond would have been 
a relief—not a thought of repentance, just then he felt 
too hard and bitter to harbour it—only the longing t 
rush forth, bold and defiant, to the last. 

While he sat there, the door opened, and Mildred 
Le d into the room. 

The herdneee and the bitterness left his soul; her 
presence brought back the good resolves with which 
her counsels had once before nerved him. 

“Mildred!” he exclaimed, in a sort of wonder that 
anything 80 good and: pure could approach him still 
“ Mildred; have you come to me again?” 

She went up to his chair and stood beside him, holl- 
ing out her hand im sisterly trust. ar. 

“You were in trouble, and so I came,” sho sxid; “! 
have a great deal to say to you.” 2 

“Even you cannot help me now,” he returned. : 
don’t mind the loss of fortuno, the added reprosch—! 
deserve it all—but I am alone, utterly alone, , 
Neither here nor hereafter is there any human a 
to give the love I desecrated and trod under foot ia 
old time.” t 

She was greatly moved, bat a strange serenity shou? 
in her eyes all the while. ented 

“Would that serve to raise yon up? —— 
“Tf you had a soul to love and cherish, wae 
you tocome wholly out of the despondency 

? ” 


“J believe it would, I do believe it.” 
If in the first lightning thought which succeeded het 


words there was any mad hope, it died out, in — 
into the calmness of her face, before it was 


formed. . 
“Then I tell you to hope,” she said; “I tell you ” 


He only looked at her in despairing won 
“ How ean I hope, Mildred? 1 havewo 
” 


child——— 
Mildred laid her hand on his arm. 


der. 
friend—0° 


been verv good 





“ Maurice ” she said, “ God bas 
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produced. And while the spectators. were: gatherin 
some particular saint, and is in its designs typical of | around the fallen bride, he made his-way through the 
the leading features in.the dife of the saint in whose | crowd out of the church, and across the street to the 








you deserted did not.die—she lives, | lished are rich and profuse. Each bell is dedicated to 
to give you the affection i 











i to your heart. 
repeated. J Mabel’s child? ” honour it has been cast. The bells) were made in| building where he and his fellow-labourers were em- 
ord could*he utter. ~The remorse above | 1819, and range in weight from 40 cwt. to 5 cwt.| ployed, and to which they were all now fast.gather- 
t woman and her babe had helped, | They ure brought to this country to be recast, and | ing to their afternoon work. 
past years, to push him down: He could | sent to Santiago again. But here his manner, always strange, was now so 
the possibility of atonement deing very strange, as to excite the wonder of his com- 
; panions. Instead of loading his hod, and taking it up 
THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. the ladder to the top of the unfinished wall, where the 
Fut knee-deep lies the winter snow, masons were laying bricks, he stood with the hod on 
rE And the winter winds are wearily sighing, his shoulder, and with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
5 life Toll ye the church-bell sad andslow, ‘like one struck with catalepsy. ‘ 
2 learn And tread softly and speak low, “Mortar!” sung out a-voiece from the highest scaf- 
ked at him. For the old year lies a-dying. folding. , 
itterly, He heard Mildred say. Old year, you must not die, But the hod-bearer whose duty it was to supply the. 
ne first “Maurice, I give you back your child.” You came to us so readily, article did not move. —- j 
“Mortar!” repeated the bricklayer impatiently, 


Ho felt Elsie’s arms about his neck, and heard her 


You lived with us soisteadily, 


from above. 


- var 

> said, voice speaking hope and trust for the future, and in Old year, you shall not die! i 

| bitter- the penitence aud thankfulness if that moment the old | yr, Hioth still; he doth not move; The bed-bees er stood still. 

al te slipped away for ever. He will not seo the dawn of day, 2 eartne |? again: nociionted the satme, sngelly 

by you, This was the story. pret courge | He hath no other life above, py tt cel te al 

— oa oe rie teen with Elsie’s 9 Fite - si yeae wih tole wae “Simmons, don’t you hear? What the mischief’s. 
% the matter with 2: y 2” 

ney I sitesi, ory-heated young creature, who | "Old year, you mat not go, pe ey PN a 

hy Mil- unvoidably under the first temptations which poverty Such or pvc a thve coon with ok rough shake. : 

father's and ker beauty placed in her Lae saab = Ola year, you shall not’ go! B The oe started like one suddenly awakened 

is tine Maurice loved Mildre: yton. He va Cisse rom a deep dream. _ 

euler. fn ee to her. He thought-at first only to He frothed his bumpers to the brim ; “Don’t you hear? They want more mortar ap 

er filial telriend Marguerite, but one of those wild passions A jollier year we shall not see; there,” said his comrade. 

shocked, liar to such natures sprang up in his heart atid But though his eyes are waxing dim, But Simmons, as they called him, only raised his 

wae _— all honour before it. And though his foes speak ill of him, head, gazed at the speaker, and passed his hand slowly 

He had left her—lost sight of her. He followed | Hewasafriondto me over his forehead. 

ase, but Vildred to Florids. He overcame all her fears and Old year, you shall not die ; “Ido believe you're drunk! I tell you they are 

soasiect her father's doubts—they were betrothed—to be mar- oe pe Ma ioe ont a — - more mortar up there—mortar! mortar!’ 

- gabject - ve a min ev y ou e@ man. 

~ sight .* very night of the marriage came. Mildred Old year, if you must die! . The face of Simmons revealed a gleam of intelli- 

vanished He was full of joke and jest, gence, and he nodded and went to fill his hed. Slowly 


trouble 
en upon 


stood in her bridal dress, leaning on the arm 
Un shoves so soon to be her‘husband. Herfather 
was in the room with them’; all joined before the ar- 
rival of the guests, when inte their there 
burst a spectre that desolated those lives—it was Mar- 


But all his merry quips are o’er, 

To see him die, across the waste 

His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 
But he'll be dead before. 


and dreamily he filled it, and then as slowly and 
dreamily carried it up the ladder to the highest scaffold- 
ing, two lofty stories from the ground. 
“Why didn’t you bring it up before? Il get 
you discharged for your negligence,” said the brick- 


» the old guerite with her child. Every one for his own, : 

onger— She bad followed Hadon. She poured ont the story The night is starry and cold, my friend, layer, angrily. 

10 gleam of her wrongs—she crushed Mildred’s youth outunder * And the new year, blithe and bold, my friend ; Simmons did not. reply, or even scem to hear ; he 
her words, and went away, refusing all help, cursing Comes up to take his own. _ ~—— — his dream, and stood stock still, 

- staring a! 

aye meee as mystery of Mildred’s life—this'it was:| How bard ho breathes! over the snow “Come, hurry up with another load!” ordered the 

n all the viich bad robbed her of her youth, and brought shame |] heard just now the crowing cock ; mason. j \ 

@ had s so near her that her very.seul seemed scotched by its phadows Hicker'to-aae tro, Simmons started mechanically, took up his empty: 
breath, The cricket chirps, the light burns low ; hod, and—— 

wns 2, 

as he sii Hadon learned, two years after, that Marguerite and |. sy mee x look. ai A cry of horror rose from the men below. 

lay see her child were dead. He liad married, and so life had preemie” yi gery The master mason turned quiekly round. Simmons 
gone on | Old year, we'll dearly rue for you ; was gone. A single mistep had thrown him over the 
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ce you ia wanderer she recognized Hadon’s daughter. It re- Speak ont CFA ZOD die. And on the street below a crowd was gathered: 
sulted from a hurt received wirile still a babe. She His face is growing sharp and thin ; around his'‘shattered and insensible ‘form. 

0 alway. imew at once that the woman had ined that the Alack! our friend is gone, Some men raised him in their arms; some threw 

@ was 6 aaete — deserted her should’never after her death Step fan = eyes, bw ~ rs — $ ss a wens area liquor into: his mouth ; 

t to. rush im his child. ‘ rom the corpse, ’ é 

ave heen She had taken refuge with a woman who had oncs | That standeth there alone, “Run for a doctor,” said one. 

on he felt befriended her, there: she died,’ audit was with this And waiteth at the door, ‘“‘No-use; he’s dead,” said another. 

ing to here’s a new on the floor, my frien o for @ stretcher,” sug 
mging There’ foot.on the floo friend, “Go fi etcher,” 


parton Elsie’s first ‘ 
Only suche: oo enn et lutel 





There's a. new face at.the door, my friend; 


gested a third. 
“Who's his friends? They ought to be'sent for,’” 


Mildred were given to the ‘Stic. had.come hom A new face ‘at the: door. said a fourth. 

S by Milde frostings, aaaaine loveand) : ‘ “T know who his mother is; she’s Missus Sim~- 
oul ; her daty to that father in his afflictions and loneliness.., Sige ts iad asa mons, as keeps the ‘ole clo’ shop, number five, ‘Pil- 
bh which “Qu, Mildred!” he groaned; “I have not deserved ALL. ALONE. den’s Alley,” put in‘a news-boy, who had come imto- 

thie~your goodness crushes me !” R the crowd. . 
nder that “You will deserve it,” sheanswered.. “ Life is for~ Br E. D. E N. SOUTH WORTH, She ought to be sent for. 
him still over~either here or hereafter. I: do’ believe it is never Author of “The Hidilen: Hand,” “ Self-Mide,” de,” de. “And so ought the doctor; for, after all, itis the 
too late for the most distorted sotl tobe set ariglit.. Be — doctor that will have to say whether ke is dead or 
im, hold- good to my child—love aud-cherish her: I liave’kept CHAPTER LXXIL not.” 
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said; “1 like this its knowledge would be most conforting to ik attics ial tel ofl ben mnee nevertheless, they were all heard and understood by 
you.” Reosvered from that death-Hke swoot; some one or other ; for three or four men started, each 
ned. “I With his arm about his daughter, Maurice Hadon But scarce to reason—every sense. in a different direction, to seek the persons whose 
roach—I held fast to her dress and looked at her, too deeply Had been o'erstqung by ange intense, presence seemed to be required. 
Mildred tricken for any thought of human: love,. ready. to FT mae eae nh de See “ What is the matter here, my friends ?” inquired a 
1 creature submit to the decree which had swept aside auy pos- “ atthe sows Tautich aside.) . gentleman, pushing. his way through the crowd, and 


oot in the 
ity shou? 


sbility of such happiness in this world; but looking 
out from among the ruins of hisy old life toward: the 
new promise in thefuture, 


he ) 
Sent forth his thoughts all wild and wid 
The past «@ blank—the future black . . 
With glimpses af a dropty track, 
n 


up to the side of the apparently dead man. 
“ Why, sir, it is one of the- workmen, who has just: 
been killed by a fall from the scaffolding,” replied half 


ess a they stood, and amid the sacredness of that iin faditetse seth ow are crcbtoethie wens ® dozen voices, all-speaking at once, in the same or 

aeanr ew Lear's-eve, Mildred Leyton knew that thecrown- He feared, he felt, that something i) the like words. 
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WE must return’ to’ tlie moriing ‘of Mr: Stukely’s 
interropted nuptials, and take up tic, stery’ of that 
troublesome hod-bearer, ‘whose improper: ‘intrusion 
into the church had “sent the’ bride into a- swoon, 
stopped the’progress of the martiegeceremony, and 
thrown-the whole. company into th 

tion and disorder.: < - -' ' 
At the inetant’ that Gladdys screamed and felli he 
shrunk back, shucked at the effevt-ie appearmice bea 


6 utmost consterna- 


one of the men, putting himself forward. 

“Bless my soul and body! You saw him fall? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“What was his name?” inquired the gentleman, 
drawing @ note-book and pencil from his pocket. 

“ William Simmons, sir.” 

‘“‘ Wife and family? ” laeonically asked the gentle- 





man, who was writing in his note-book as fast-as he 
could. “8 
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“No, sie; only widowed mother, round in Tilden's 
Alley. W're agoing to carry him there as soon as 
the stretcher comes.” 

The inquisitive gentleman made a few more in- 
quiries and then went off, for he seemed to be in a 
great hurry. 

He was, in fact, the reporter of one of the morning 
papers; he was out in search of ‘‘items,” when he 
happened to pass that way and find one; and so he 
inserted the paragraph in the newspaper, which had 
been shown to Gladdys to convince her that William 
Simmons was not Arthur Powis, and that William 
Simmons was dead. 

The re had scarcely left the scene when, after 
a short consultation with the police, it was determined 
thut the body of the unfortunate man sheuld immedi- 
ately be carried home to his mother. 

It was accordingly lifted up and placed on a stretcher, 
and carried to number five Tilden’s Alley— a little 
shop whose doors and windows were decorated 
by dangling dresses and every other sort of left-off 
finery. 

The men who brought the body bore it into the 
house. 

The little woman behind the counter screamed with 
terror at the sight of the body, and sharply demanded 
to know why they brought “ a dead corpse” into her 
house to frighten her to death. 

“It's your son, mum,” said the policeman, who 
came with the party, and who now spoke with more 
abruptness than consideration. 

“My son! ‘I hain't got any here, you big brute! 
And if I had, was that the way to bring him home to 
me, without a minute’s warning, you monster? It’s 
bad enough seeing he’s only a stranger, you hard- 
hearted wretch, you! You've given me a turn as I 
shan't getover in a mouth of Sundays!" scolded the 
woman, coming around the counter. 

The men laid the body gently down upon the 
floor. 

“ Heavens! why, it’s Billy Simmons!” exclaimed 
the woman, as she looked on. 

“ Well, and isn't your name Mrs. Simmons? ” asked 
‘the policeman, who was too well used to abuse from 
her class to mind the hard names bestowed upon him 
by the woman. 

“Yes! Poor, poor, dear fellow! How did it 
happen ?” saitl the widow compassionately. 

* He fell off the scaffolding he was at work on. 
But see here! You say his name is Billy Simmons 
and your name is Mrs. Simmons, aud yet he is not 
your son ?” 

“No more he ain't; he's only a boarder. Oh, poor 
poor, dear fellow, what a pity! And he such a 
handsome young man! And to be cut off so sud- 
aed !” sighed tho widow, kneeling down beside the 


y- 

“Not your son? Now, how do you make that out, 
Mrs. Simmons ? " persisted the policeman. 

“I don’t make it out at all; I tell the truth. He is 
not ; he is only a boarder. And I never saw his living 
face before hv came here to board with me about a 
month ago. And I don't even know whose sen he is, 
or if he is anybody's son—there, now! Do you think 
if he was mine, I could stand here and take this so 
easy, you big old fool, you? Poor, poor, dear fellow! 
belike as you haven't got a living soul as belongs to 
you, though, to drop a tear for your death,” said the 
shopwoman, alternately snapping at the policeman 
aud crying over the body. 

“ We are glad the poor young man was not your 
son, indeed,” said one of the workmen, coming for- 
ward, and speaking kindly to the excited woman. 
* Very glad that he is not; but we were told that he 
was.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Mrs. Simmons, somewhat 
soothed—“ that's likely "enough. A many people do 
take him to be mine, 'cause he do board here, and do 
go by the very same identical name. But my son isin 
Portsmouth, a-working on the Government works, and 
a-getting of the best of wages, which I expect him 
home on a visit at Christmas. But this poor young 
fellow, sir—why, he is no more kin to me than the man 
in the moon! Poor, poor, dear young fellow! how 
dreadful! And he was such a good young fellow! Naver 
fell out with his victuals—never once—while here he 
was a-boarding, even on washing-day! No, you never 
did, you dear, good boy!” said the woman, stooping 
over the body. 

Suddenly she started up, half in delight and half in 
terror, exclaiming : 

“Oh, I say, sir! He aim’t dead! he ain't indeed! 
He's a breathing ! he is, ralely!” 

“What!” 

“Indeed he is!” 

“ Is that so?” 

“Are you sure?” said the men, all speaking at 
once, as they will do when in a state of excitoment, as 
they again gathered around the body. 

The widew had spoken truly; the man was breath- 
ing, though still insensiblo. 


“ He certainly is, sure enough; though I'll take my 
affidavy that there wasn't breath left in his body when 
he struck the ground!” said the workman who had 
seen Simmons fall. 

“No more there wara't; but maybe it was only 
knocked out of him for the time," suggested another. 

“I guess he was stunned,” observed a third. 

“ Anyway he is very badly injured, and I am afraid 
his death is unly a question of a few hours or minutes. 
It is impossible a man could have fallen from that 
height and not be killed,” said the policeman posi- 
tively. 

“Oh, but there is one thing in his favour. He fell 
smash into the mortar, which was soft and must 
have eased his fall,” said the first speaker. 

“ Yes, and all this time you stand there gabbling 
like a passell of ganders, and letting the mau die for 
the want of a doctor! One of you g straight off and 
fetch one. And the rest of you lift the poor fellow 
up, and bring him up-stairs, and lay him on his bed 
And I'll follow as soon as I get Lucy up-stairs to mind 
the shop. Lucy! Lucy! I say, come here!” 

A young girl ran up from the basement. 

“ Lucy, you stop here till I come back. And all the 
rest of you do as I tell you, at once, unless you want 
that poor young man’s death on your consciences.” 

The widow's orders were all obeyed. 

As soon as Simmons was laid upon his bed, his in- 
juries were more closely examined. 

He was horribly mangled, his principal injury being 
a fracture of the skull. 

“Poor, dear fellow! Hoe had been hurt in that 
same place before. He hada bad old scar right there, 
where the cut is now, only the way he combed his 
hair over it hid it. How odd itis! I always notice 
when one has had one injury, if they ever have 
another, it is sure to be in the same place! Look, 
gentlemen!” said Mrs. Simmons, lifting up the brigitt 
auburn hair, and revealing the fracture and the old 
scar. 

Simmons lay there breathing faintly, but giving no 
signs of consciousness. 

Presently the doctor came, examined the man's in- 
juries, made many inquiries, heard the whole story, 
and then said ; 

“This man must be remeved to the hospital; he 
has no claim on this poor woman, nor can he here re- 
ceive proper attention.” 

This decision gave much s-‘isfaction to the work- 
men, who now dispersed, leaving one of their number 
to watch by the sufferer until he should be taken away 
from the house. ‘ 

Late in the sagme afternoon, William Simmons was 
removed to the hospital. 

He was placed in the ward devoted to casualties, 
and laid up on a white bed, in a pure atmosphere, 
and attended by a skilful surgeon and by a careful 


néss bestowed upon him. ° 

He lay there, quite insensible to all that was passing 
around, and babbling of other times, places, and per- 
sons, that seemed as if they must have been very far 
removed from his personal experience. 

Hospital nurses are too well used to the ravings of 
delirium to take much interest in the words of a 
delirious patient; but there was such “ strange 
matter” in the rambling talk of William Simmons as 
could not fail to rivet the attention of the most hack- 
neyed nurse. 

His words, wild as they were, were those of a gentle- 
man ; his themes, disjointed as they were, were the 
incidents of a gentleman's life. 

In his delirium, he was at college again, spouting 
Latin and Greek, and solving mathematical pro- 
blems. 

Then he was on a visit to a country house, babbling 
of mountains and broad rivers—of horses and hounds 
—of the chase and the game ; or he walked with some 
fair companion, to whom he quoted poetry and dis- 
coursed of love; or he pressed his suit with some 
crusty, but kindly old gentleman. 

Anon the scene of his mad imaginings changed : he 
was aboard a Me es the ocean, in a storm, and issu- 
ing orders with the tone and manner of a naval officer, 
high in command. 

Again the scene changed: he was flying with his 
beloved; he was married to her; he was with her in 
some home of peace and safety. 

And yet again the scene shifted: he was on the 
banks of a dark-flowing, night-shaded river, engaged 
in a mortal le with a murderous foe ! 

And whenever his wandering mind arrived at this 
horrible point, he always fell into insensibility for a 


space. 
In all his ramblings, he never for an satan. op- 
proached any of the incidents of his workman's life. 
They seemed to have passed for ever from his 
memory. 





But he lived over and over again, fancy, the 
scenes described above. * ya 


nurse. 
But little could the poor man appreciate all the kind- |. 


<= 

The good nurses watched and listened 

One morning, while the visiting ated 
ay with one of them by the bedside of ™~ 
patient, listening to his wild wanderings, she gxig 

“ Doctor, are you quite gure there has been Bo ai 
take in the identity of this patient? He ennstio, 
common labouring man.” 7 

“ Yes, he is. I visited him at his own home, amon 
his own companions; and I saw to his removal hy 4 
There is no mistake,” replied the physician, % 

“ But a poor, ignorant workman could never talk 
the man does! Listen to him now! He is actully 
speaking Spanish and quoting poetry. He cannot 
he a common labourer! He must be an accomplished 
Gee dative edie end 

e doctor and shru his 
he answered : - Saline 

“You are sufficiently experienced to be.aware tai 
in these cerebral cases, there are sometimes phenomens 
that utterly baffle medical science and skill. We ar 
not perfect masters of physiology; but psychology 
completely eludes us. We shall see that this may 
when he recovers, if he ever does recover, will retury 
to his normal style of conversation.” 

“TI will never believe,” said the nurse, “that brain 
fever and delirium can so inform an illiterate man a3 
to enable him to quote French, Spanish, and German: 

‘He may have been the servant of somo student or 
professor, and heard these quotations, and now he may 
remember and repeat them, parrot-like, without up- 
derstanding one word of their meaning.” 

“ Doctor, that.is very far-fetched’ ” 

“Not at all. I have known things quite as strange 
as that to happen in brain fever.” 

The doctor passed on to bis other patients. 

But the nurse was not satisfied. 

The more she thought about it, the surer she felt that 
William Simmons was no common workman. 

The interest and curiosity she felt about him induced 
her to set on foot the most diligent inquiries into bis 
antecedents. And her position as a hospital nurw, 
and her extensive acquaintance among the working 
and suffering classes, enabled her to do this with every 
prospect of success. 

But the most thorough investigation brought her 
but this result— 

That William Simmons was really a stonemasons 
labourer, who had been well known as such for at least 
a year past; and that he was not only a very iguo- 
rant, but a very stupid man. 


CHAPTER LXXIIL 
THE DEAD ALIVE. 
And scenes long of joy and pain 
Come wildering hb his waking brain, 


ANOTHER change came over the patient. : 

He no longer dréw brilliant pictures of the scenes in 
@ past or an i ary life. He ceased to speak, 
‘and he fell into a deep trance-coma that lasted seven! 


days. \ 
During these days, life was sustained in him by the 
administration of wine in teaspoonfuls, which he swal- 
lowed instinctively and unconsciously, without ever 
opening his eyes. But that in this deep trance s tr 
cuperative process was silently going on soon becam 
apparent. , A ? 
One quiet night, when the visiting physician had 
made his rounds and de and the few patients 
were all asleep, and the ward was in perfect order sul 
stillness, the hod-bearer calmly opened his eyes, s4 
turned them right and left upon the long line of little 
white beds of which his own was one. J 
Some few minutes he looked thus about him, * 
with serene interest, and then, in a soft voice, mur 


” * This looks like an hospital ward. I wonder how! 
The es who was sitting by his bed, bent over 
ne Whee ont on and how came I here?” be 
Tien a Iran hospital, answered tho nurs 
Oeics ensued for a little while, and then the 


patient uired : 
# why was I brought here? What has happened? 
I don’t quite recollect.” i Aino 
“ You had a bad fall, and got seriously injured, " 
The patient said no more at that time, but fell in 
deep thought. , 
Presently he exclaimed : — 
“ Oh, yes, L know now! Was the man arrested ’ 


“ What man, my friend?” 
“ The deaf and dumb man. 
” 


me. ” the 
“ ing about that,” ssid 

i be, not know ares . to hersell, 

as she poured out some liquid in s § 2 


It was he who felled 





to the lips of the patient. 
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— SS tlt—?. 
a fell asleep. 


<<" go to rest. T prefer to watch by this 


i ight. 
poy e the nurse heard her patient move 
and sigh. ; 

d over him. “ 

sor wife been sent for? ” he inquired. 

The nurse hesitated. ; 

In truth, she knew not how to answer, since, if all 

as true that had been told her of him, he certainly 
had never had a wife. But as the eyes of the sick 
man still continued the question that his lips had 
spoken, she answered: 


ON “a 
jai well not tosend forher. It would have 


shocked her too severely. But now I should think 
she might come.” me 

4] will speak to the doctor about it,” answered the 
purse, aS she administered another draught. 

He drank it, aud fell into another sleep. It was 
dawn when he awoke again. ‘The patient nurse, still 
sitting by his side, heard him stir, and leaned over 
him, and softly inquired: : 

“How do you feel?” 

“Well enongh, except for this weakness and 
tremulousness. I suppose I was stunned by the 
blow?” 

“Yes.” 

“And quite insensible when brought here ? ” 

“Quite.” 

“ S me see—how many hours have I been here ? 
I know it had struck four bells just before I left the 
ship yesterday——” 

“Ob, dear!” murmured the nurse to herself. 
“The doctor was right; the man’s brain is perma- 
nently injured.” 

“ And it was nearly dark when I was passibg along 
the bridge. It must have been six o’clock when I was 
struck down by that assassin. What o'clock is it 
now, ma’am ! ” 

“It is about five.” 

“Then I have been here eleven hours. Have I 
not?” 

“Morethan that,” evasively replied the nurse. 

“And my wife was not informed. I am glad of 
that; yet how anxious she must have been at my not 
returning all night; but perhaps not. I daresay she 
supposed me to be on duty on board my ship. But 
she must be sent for this morning, nurse.” 

“] will speak to the doctor about it,” said the nurse, 
who was much too experienced to contradict what she 
supposed to be the harmless illusions of a sick brain. 
She was almost worn out with watching, yet she 
determined to keep her place until the doctor should 
come 


The patient also seemed wearied with the few words 


he had spoken, and he subsided into silence. 

Day brightened, and the watchers of the night 
gave place to the attendants of the morning. 

The patients and the beds were made tidy, and the 
ward was put into perfect order for the doctor’s 
round. They came in in due time. And the physician 
waaed epecial chargo.ct this case came up to the bed- 

le. 


“How is Simmons this morning ?” he asked. 

“He bas recovered bis consciousness, but he still 
ranbles a great deal in bis talk,” replied the nurse. 

“Ab! I will speak to him. How are you this 
norning, Simmons? ” inquired the doctor, in a hearty 
Voice, a8 he bent over the Lod-bearer. 

“Better, I think ; thank you, sir. Eut you mis- 
take, My name is not Simmons,” replied the man. 

‘Isit not so? Well, no matter; you will tell me 
what it is,” said the doctor, good humouredly. 

Itis Powis. Iam Lieutenant Arthur Powis, of 
the rey Navy.” 

“Just so. Well 
say for tg” , we will soon get you up again, 

“Doctor,” said the sick man,” I am very anxious to 
be taken home. Can I be removed to-day ?” 

‘Why, no; not with safety to yourself.” 

. =~ oan then, - ae think?” 

) course -” 

Nebelon $2 a few days, or a week 

: Scascely, You mast be patient, you know.” 

: Will endeavour to be. But, as I must stay here 
ames wish my wife sent for at once.” 

Ah!—then you have a wife?” said the doctor, ia 
‘ome little surprise ; for he had believed the man to be 
quite alone in the world, 
ry yes; I havea wife. And J fear she is suffer- 
1 © utmost anxiety. Last night was the first night 
: _ = away from her,” said the sick man, with 

“ Last night—was the first night—you ever passed 

we fom her, ” repeated the in arr @ puzzled 

hat ut the nurse caught bis eye and shook her 

th him, as much as to say, “you must remember 
18 not in his right senses yet.” 


“ Yes, doctor, the very first and only one. And she 
is but a young creature. J wish some discreet mes- 
senger sent to her, who will not alarm her, but will 
gently break to her the news of myinjury. Let the 
messenger take a carriage and brivg her back in it. I 
will pay for it, of course, as well as for all the trouble I 
have caused,” said the patient. 

The doctor, more puzzled than before, looked up into 
the face of the nurse for an explanation of this rigma- 
role. But she only shook her bead at him, and the 
doctor was not very quick at interpreting panto- 
mime. 

“I will give you the address of my wife, if you will 
be so good as to take itdown: Mrs. Arthur Powis, at 
Miss Crane’s, Ceres Cottage.” 

“Ceres Cottage? Where is that ?” slowly inquired 
the perplexed physician. 

“ Now, is it possible you do not know? I thought 
there was not a creature in this city that didn’t know 
that! The messenger will, at least.” 

Again the doctor looked up at the nurse for an ex- 
planation. And as the sick man turned his face to 
the wall, she exchanged a look of intelligence with 


n. 

“Oh, ay, certainly! And so your wife is there?” 
said the doctor, cheerfully addressing his patient. 

“Yes; will you please to take the address down, 
and send the messenger. 

“ Certainly,” said the doctor, taking out a card and 
a pencil from his pocket, and making a pretence of 
writing. : 

“ You will send it at once, I hope,” said the man, 
impatiently. 

“Oh, of course,” replied the physician, heartily, as 
he returned the card to his pocket. Then he drew 
out another slip of paper, wrote.a prescription, and 
put it into the hands of the nurse, saying: 

“Give him one of these powders every two hours, 
until I see him again. Keep the ive to his head, and 
hot bricks to his feet.” 

And he passed on to his other patients. 

The sick man followed the doctor with his eyes 
until he had left the room ; and then, turning those sad 
eyes on the nurse, he inquired: 

“Do you really think he will remember to send for 
my wife at once?” 

“He will do the very best he can, no doubt,” replied 
the nurse, 

The man sighed deeply and turned his face to the 
wall, and seemed to fall into perplexing thought. 

The nurse gave him his medicine, and then left him 
in charge of another nurse, while she retired to take 
ry? so much needed —. see r P 

he patient lay qui for about.an hour. An 
then he said: . : 

“Tf the doctar kept his promise, it is high time for 
my wife to be here.” 

“Did the doctor promise to send for your wife? ” 
quired the d nurse. 

“Yes, he did.” 

“Then make yourself easy. He will do it,” she 
said, though really knowing nothing of the matter. 

The patient was for @ little time; but to 
make himself easy for another hour seemed impossible. 
With the impatience of illness, he harassed his nurse 
all that day with inquiries of whether his wife had 
really been sent for. 

Towards evening, however, he yielded to the in- 
fluence of the composing powders that had been 
regularly administered to him through the day, and 
he fell into a deep sleep that lasted all night. 

Early the next morning, before he awoke, the first 
nurse resumed her watch beside him. Me found her 
there when he opened his eyes. 

“ Nurse, has my wife come? ” was bis first inquiry, 
given in the most anxious tone. 

“ Not yet,” she gently answered. 

“Oh! why is this? What has happened?” he de- 
manded. 

“Nothing ; really nothing, that we know of. The 
doctor will be here presexitly ; and I hope he will be 
able to give you some satisfaction,” said the nurse, in 
a soothing veice. 

And, in fact, at that very moment the doctor entered 
the ward. 

The sick man watched him with eagerness as he 
passed slowly up the long line of little beds, stopping 
at every one that was occu He cvould scarcely 
restrain bis impatience until the doctor came up to 
his own bedside. 

“Well, Simmons, how do you find yourself this 
morning?” he cordially inquired. 

The man stared and frowned, and then an- 
swered : 

“I told you, doctor, that my name is not Simmons. 
It is Arthur Powis.” 

“Oh! haven’t you got that out of your head yet?” 
said the physician, smilingly, as he laid his hand on 
the patient’s forebead. : 

“ Did you send for my wile, doctor ?” anxiously in- 








quired the man. 





What! not got that out of your head, either? 
Come, come, you must try to get rid of these fancies,” 
said the physician, kindly. 

The patient. frowned more darkly than before, as 
he said : 

“ Doctor, it is you who have some erroneous fancies 
that I must request you to get rid of. Yon mistake 
me for somebody else. I suspected as much yester- 
day. Now I know it. Ido not know how the mis- 
take originated. Pcrhaps there were other casualty 
cases besides mine, brouglit in with me, and in the 
confusion, I have been misnamed.” 

“My dear, good fellow, there is never any con- 
fusion in the reception of patients,” smiled the doctor. 

“T don’t know how that may be; but I do know 
that you have made a great mistake in my case. My 
name is not Simmons. And neither do I know any 
one of thatname. My nameis Arthur Powis. I am 
a lieutenant in the royal navy. The night before last, 
as I was returning from my ship to my home along 
that lonely road by the river, I discovered that I was 
dogged by an ill-looking man. I turned to confront 
the fellow, and had just time to recognise a deaf and 
dumb monster, belonging to my wife’s guardian, when 
I was struck down by a loaded bludgeon held in his 
hand. A crushing blow, a general illumination and 
then darkmess and nothingness. That is all I re- 
member. I knewno more until I came to myself 
here. But Ihavea wife Xving, as I told you. She is 
no doubt suffering great anxiety, for I have now been 
absent from her for two days and nights. She ought 
to have been sent for yesterday. She really must bo. 
sent for to-day.” 

The doctor stared and wondered. Was it possible 
that there had been any mistake? No, for he himself 
had seen this man whom everybody called Bill Sim- 
mons when he was first hurt, and he had not lost sight 
of him since. No, there was no mistake on his part. 
This was only a new, singular, and very interesting: 
phase of insanity, ho thought. And he would study. 
it, he resolved. With this purpose he inquired: 

“Simmons, where do you suppose yourself to be, 
now ?” 

“Oh! I know very well whereI am. Iamin a 
hospital in Scotland. d my wife is about a mile 
from #his place. She ean be brought in half an hour.” 

“Simmons, what month is this that we are in?” 

“You still think me out of my head? How 
strange! Well, I will convince youthat Iam not. I 
will give you the day of the week, the month, and the. 
year, although it is but two days since I had my head, 
broken. It was on Sunday, the fifteenth of October, 
that I had that murderous attack madeon me. And 
this is Tuesday, the seventeenth of (October, in the. 
year eighteen hundred and ——” here he named the. 
preceding year. 

“Now, Simmons,” said the doctor, very gravely, 
“look at me. Do I look like a man who would cruelly 
deceive a patient ?” 

“ No, doctor, you do not.” 

“Then listen to me. All that you have told me 
exists but in your own imagination. Your name is 
William Simmons. You were a hod-man before you 
were injared. ‘You received that injury by a fall 
while you were at work on the top of a house. And 
this place is And the time is November, 
eighteen hundred and ——” the doctor named the cur- 
rent year. 

The sick man looked and listened with the most 
acute and painful attention. 

And as the doctor finished his statement, a look 
of agony passed over the brow of the patient, who 
threw his hands up to his face, and burst into tears, 
exclaiming : 

“ Then I am mad!” 

And he turned his face to the wall, and wept in the 
strong anguish of a man’s despair; but he spoke no 
more. 

The doctor gave the nurse a few whispered direc- 
tions, and passed on to his other charges. 

What was the mystery of this man’s life? 


4 CHAPTER LXXIV. 
THE MYSTERY OF A LOST IDENTITY. 


My bps as yours doth temperately keep time, 

And make as healthful music. 1t is not madness 
That [ have uttered: bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will reword, which madness 
Would gambol from. Shakespeare. 

“ Tax comfort,” said the nurse, gently bending over 
the suffering man; ‘ do take comfort; you are already 
much better than you have been ; and you will soon 
be well both in mind and body.” 

“ Don’t speak to me, Pray don’t. speak to me, You 
are very good, and I thank you very much. Only do 
notspeak to me just yet. Let me try to grope my way 
through this mental obscurity if I can,” said the sick 
man, pressing bis hands to his temples, and drawing 
his brows together as with a painful effort to collect 
his thoughts. 
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The nurse straightened his quilt, smoothed his 
pillow, and then, with a deep sigh of compassion, 
turned away to attend upon some of her other charges. 

She was gone more than two hours; yet when she 
returned she found the patient lying in precisely the 
same attitude, with his hands clasping his head, and 
his forehead drawn into a frown as with intense 
study. She stooped over him anxiously and inquired : 

“ Will you let me speak to you now, Simmons, and 
ask you how you feel?” ; 

«Phank you, my kind nurse. Ihave been trying 
to see my way out of this dense darkness, and I think 
T shall do it,” answered the man, gravely. 

“ There is no doubt'that you will. ‘There is a much 
calmer and clearer expression én your eyes now, Sim- 

ons.” 

“Is there? But, dear nurse, pray do not call me 
Simmons. ‘That really is not my name. And neither 
am I the maniac, nor the mono-maniac, that you and 
the dector suppose me to be.” 

“Never mind about that now. Don't excite your- 
self over it.” 

“ Yes, but I must mind about #. And get you and 
the doctor te mind, too. I have ‘been thinking very 
intently. And I know what I am about to say to be 
the truth, strange as it may appear'to you; yet not 
more strange to you than what you state appears to 
me. Iam not Simmons, the ‘hod-bearer but, Arthur 
Powis, an officer in the navy.” 

“Well, well, let it be so; only do not talk abont it 
and trouble yourself over it,” said the nurse sooth- 
ingly. 

) ten you I must, nurse; and you must listen; for 
you must be convinced. Iam Lieutenant Powis. I 
have the clearest memory of all the persons, places, 
scenes, and events of my life, from-my earliest child- 
hood, on through boyhood, youth and manhood, up to 
that dark night when I was struck down—that fif- 
teenth of October which you say passed more than 
twelve months ago. Since that night I remember no- 
thing, until I find myself in this hospital. If what 
you tell me is true, which I suppose it to ‘be, then 
there is a whole year totally obliterated from my 
memory—utterly lost out of my life: ‘There is the 
great mystery. Help me to solve it by telling me all 
that you'know concerning me during the past year 
—the'lost year of my life.” 

“Poor fellow, I will tell you, in'the hope that what 
I say will do you some good. But pray, pray do not 
agitate yourself over it,” seid the nurse, gently. 

“Take hold of my wrist and keep your finger on 
my ptlse while you'speak. And then you will know 
for yourself ‘how quiet I will be.” 

‘The nurse did ag the patient requested. 

First of all, with her hand upon bis pulse and her 
eyes watching his countenance, she told hew strangely, 


life that did not seem ever to‘ have been his. 

And how these strange ravings so stimulated her 
curiosity, and excited her interest in him that she had 
caused diligent inquiry te-be made into his antece- 
dents; but that she ‘had been able-to trace his life 
baek no farther than one year-or something less; that 
during that period he had ‘been employed as.a stone- 
masons labourer under one centractor; ‘but that he 
had lodged with various poor people, always changing 
his lodging-house so as'to follow and be near the scene 
of his daily labour; and that he had last lived-at the 
house of a Widow Simmons, an old olothes-vender in 
Tilden's Alley. 

While the nurse spoke, the-man listened attentively, 
with corrugated ‘brows and eager eyes, yet with a 
tolerably calm pulse. When shemade the last state- 
ment, he said: 

“ And that was the reason, I suppese, why they 
called me William Simmons?” 

“No. you had been-known by that name many 
months before,” said the nurse. 

And ‘then she fell into silence, .as if she-either could 
not cr would not tell him more. 

“Go on, dear nurse! Wheat were my habits during 
that time?” 

“ Industrious,, temperate, regular—in fact, almost 
irreproachable,” replied the nurse, slowly. Then she 
added, suddenly, as if spurred by a conscientious 
regard for truth—“except——~” And then she paused 
a le 
“ Except-what, dear nurse ?’” f 
“Why, a singular habit that you have had of stop- 
ping before a certain mansion, and standing there with , 


windows of a "s chamber. This ha 

harmless in AF spe Tey have-given great Bb or 
ance to the highly respectable family that occupied 
the house, as well as to your employer, whe often 
a on account of 
lost time ; and to your landlady, who would let your 
meals grow cold to punish you for keeping them wait- 
ing ; for, you see, you always stopped, in going to 
and from your work or your meals, ‘to stare at those 


As the nurse continued to speak the patient’s face 
assumed an expression of intense and almost agonized 
study. As sle ended, he suddenly started, snatched 
his hand from her hold, and, with a wild light shining 
in bis eyes, exclaimed : 

“TI stood before that house to listen—to listen to a 
—a sweet invisible songstress! Was it not so?” 

“ Yes, yes; you remember so much; then I am so 
glad! You are certainly on the way to recovery,” 
replied the nurse joyfully. . 

The sick man slowly raised his hands to his fore- 
head and clasped it tightly, while he sadly shook his 
head and answered : 

“No, no, it has gone! quite gone! Only while 
you spoke the vision passed before me, like the reflec- 
tion of something felt, or seen, or done, in a dream.” 

“ What vision so r 

“ The'vision of myself dressed as a poor labourer, 
with a hod on my shoulders, standing before a grand 
house, gazing up into high windows, and listening to 
a voice that sounded like hers :—or, rather, dreaming 
that I did all this, and.trying vainly to call out or to 
wake—but ‘there! It has gone again!” sighed the 
sick man, in despair. 

“You had better rest now, and not talk any more 
just yet,” said his nurse, gently. 

“T will obey you; I will not talk since you wish 
me to be silent. But—I must listen! Tell me some- 
thing more of this strange hod-man, who seems to 
have been my-transformed or dreaming self.” 

“T will, if youcontinue quiet ; but otherwise I must 
be silent. Well, on the morning of the day upon 
which you received the injury that brought you here 
you met with a strange adventure ——. The nurse 

used. 


are Yes! well? I am quiet, you see?” impatiently 
exclaimed the man, trying to conceal his agitation. 

“Well, there was a wedding at St. Asaph’s Church, 
opposite the building upon which you were at work, 
It was noon, I believe; or, at any rate, the workmen 
ceased their work to cross the street and gather around 
the chureh to see the wedding party pass. But it 
appears that you, led.on by some strange attraction, 


as you were—in your workman's dress, with your 


stopped the marriage.” 


now !” cried the man, in a voice of extreme anguish. 
“ What—what ?” inquired 'the nurse. 


or to cry out!” , 
“That was nota dream. That was arealify.” 


hour of unreal pain and danger; for I cannot connect 


my past life. Those two visions or nig 


if you know—what followed?” 


a trance, until, being ona high 


insensible, and afterwardsbrought here. That is all 
I can tell you of yourself.” 

“ Yes, .of amygelf; but of the young lady whom I 
frightened, nurse, what of her? ” 

“TI de notidmow.” sol t ‘ 

“Not even her name, or her abode?” 


I do not even 
cluded.” 
“ Heaven forbid! ” 


that her marriage was stopped at the time she 
know whether 


believe it, it isso full of mystery, nurse!” 

“ Well, my friend 2” f 

* Do you still believe me to be a. maniac? ” 
“ No, I do not.” 

“ Nor even a monomaniac, perhaps? ” 


“No, not now!” A 


that I have ever been either the one or the other?” 


“Why do you say that?” nounced 
“ Oh, nurse, it is too long @ story to-tell you! Nor | he was removed by his friends. But observe. The 
do I know whether I could tell it—it is so dulbof very day after hisremoval he was seized with.» brain 
agony! nor even if I could, whether you would | fever, similar te the first, and which happily resulted 
im the perfect restoration of his reason. ‘The only 
reminiscence of his mania that troubled him was this: 
that hehad had euch a miserable dream of being 
poor widow with ten hungry children !"’ 


“Do you believe me to k ‘ 
and soberness,’ when x apt yy 
Powis?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Notwithstanding William Simm , 
hod-bearer of the last twelve months?" fhe halt-witad 

“Yes, notwithstanding all that,” 

2 on = —— the two opposites?” 

es, Simmons ; our * 

think I can.” Das Your pardon, Mr. Pony; 

“Oh, then, give me your ideas on this enh; 
it is one of more than life and Pert oahe ~~ fer 
of happiness, or misery! of reason, or madness tere 
the young —_ eagerly. = 

‘IT have m @& hospital nurse for 
For fifteen of these years I had the arte 
a lunatic asylum. While there I had many opp 
tunities of studying the various phrases of teed . 
by the brightest lights of science. I studied mm 
interesting cases of partial and transient mania, | 
among them a case that somewhat resembled 0 
own.” - 

“Good heaven! then really think th 
been insane! ” cried the young man, ins tow sn 
sternation. 

as Yes, I do; how else can I account for the discre- 
pancies in your life and conduct? I think that you 
have been insane—not from any chronic or organic 
derangement of the brain, but from a transient 
functional disturbance, caused by a blow on the 
head; a sort of insanity that need cause you no 
alarm, since it may be easily cured, is not likely to 
return, and eannot become hereditary. While wo 
have been talking together for the last hour, I hays 
been studying your case, by the light of my long ex- 
perience in the lunatic asylum.” 
“And what do you make of it? Help mo to under. 
stand it; for I am yet too weak in mind and body to 
do it alone,” said the young man in a mournfyl 


manner. 

“TI think this, then—I think that you really are Mr, 
Arthur Powis, as you have stated yourself to be. And 
I think all else you have told me to be perfectly true, 


I declare myself to be ann 


actually pushed your way.into the church; and—just | I think that when the man felled you by that terrible 


blow, he inflicted a great injury upon your brain; and 


hod on your shoulder—you positively foreed your way | that when-you returned to consciousness, you did not 
through all the company, up the middle aisle, and to | return with the full posssssion of your mental facu- 
the very presence of the bride, who on seeing yan | ties; your memory and your understanding were both 
screamed :and fell into a fainting fit, which, of course, | impaired ; you were, in fact, partially insane—from 
some accidental circumstance or other—for there is 
“Qh, heaven of heavens! I seeitmow! Iseeftall | always some directing cause for the wildest fancies 
i of the insane ; 
that you have passed off for during the past year. It 
“ The-vision! the dream! the nightmare! in which | was.a case of monomania, that might even have lasted 
I seemed to be a poor workman, in coarse:clothing, | longer, but that it was cut short by another accident. 
with tho weight of a heavy hod on my shoulders, | Your fall, the concussion of the brain, and the fever 
standing in a church with a fashionable company, | that followed, has providentially resulted in tho resto- 
witnessing ber marriage, and trying in vain to awake, | ration of your reason. A blow on the had caused your 
insanity, and a fall has cured it.” 
6 & Sonal 


you imagined yourself to be the man 


ia similibus curantur .’—‘like cures like,’ But 


“ Bat tonie it sedms to: have ibeen a nightmare—an | it is wonderful!” mused Arthur Powis. 


“No, not more wonderful than many other matters 


it by any regular links.of memory ‘with any part of | connected with human life. Physiology and psycho- 

Those is htmares—- | logy are full.of such mysteries that the sciences are 
‘before ‘the mansion and within the ¢hurch! They | every day solving. For-instance, inflammation of the 
stand separate from ali my past life! I can remember | lungs, that sometimes originates consumption, hasalso 
nothing immediately before or after either. Tell me | been known ‘to atrestiits progress. And the causes 
anti cures of insanity are very often the same. The 
“Ttseemsithat, when the lady fainted at the sight | case that spoke of as somewhat resembling yours— 
of you, aud the marriage stopped, you were fright- | inasmuch as it was a case of mania, involving a lost 
ened by the effect. your ‘presence bad produced, .and | identity, and cured by the same agency—was:this :— 
you withdrew from the church and went back to} An old and wealthy bachelor had a brain fever, of 
work on the building ; but that you seemed as one in | which’he recovered; but with a strange monomania— 
scaffolding, you made | one of the strangest, indeed, that I ever heard of,” 
a mis-step and foll:to the gronnd,and was picked up | said the nurse, with a smile,and with some hesitation. 


“ What was it?” inquired the young man, with io- 


terest. : ‘ 
“Why, he, a wealthy old bachelor, imagined him- 
to be a needy 


widow, with ten fatherless cbil- 


J 


dren. He dressed himself in women’s dlothes; dsn- 
dled a pillow fora baby, and begged work, or help 
“No, I dnow nothing whatever about her, except | for his orphans, of every ono that would listen to 

faimted. | him.* At.Jast ‘his friends sent him to our asylum, 
it has since been eon- | where he had the very ‘best treatment that the last 
discovertes of science enabled us to give him; but in 
vain; for at the end of three years he was pro- 


inouratile; and as he was perfectly harmless 


“That was, indeed, a strange case, and somewhat 


. | similar to mine ; though I hope you will admit — 
“Notnow? What do you mean? Do you think | was more ridiculous ‘than ‘any of my fancies, — 
Arthur Powis, with something ‘between » smile #0 
“Ido not know, possibly; but Jet that pass-now. | a sigh, 





You were about to say something else tome. What 








windows.” 


was it?” 


* A fact. 
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“ inly. I eight mention other cases, in 
tm rome of medicine, wherein the cause and 
eye similar—for instance, I knew:a poor 
eye-sight: through receiving .@ 
head, that ,paralyzed the -optic 


cure W' 
% man who ost his 


: on the 
violent = one about in stone-bl 


‘ then happening in’ diis darkness to mniiss 
+ footing and fall dewn the .area steps, und strike 
pis head pom the stenes below, he recovened ‘his 


inl eo poused, an€ the sickeman mused. 
oo ail these things,” wesumed the e@urse, 
4 not to fatigue-or -excite your niind, but to teach you 
_ or rather towemind yeu, for. your own reading musi 
have already taught you—that these mysteries ef 
qhysiology and psychdlogy do:really exist and often 
dailte the utmost skill.of science. And also to assure 


t own case’s neitherincurable, recurveni, 
> heresitary, and therefore need not give youany 
uneasiness 
4T thank you, 
can express 
of-myself that 
who has 


about your future.” . 
‘iaien: Iithavk you more than iI 
for al) your ‘kindness. But—it ie not» 
Iam thinking new; but of my young 
pot been wbsent. from my mind for ome 
moment since I recowered my -eonsciousness. Oni! 
qhare is she? amd how did I wander away and be-: 
come lost to her and to myself?” said the young 
man, in a tone of the deepest grief. tig 

what we cannet know at.once. But we can write | 
toher, or to her friends, and make all necessary in-' 
quities. Do not distress yourself. Thank God, 
rather, for your reconened weason.” - 

4Qb! I do, I do. But you will write at once, 

, will not?” 

a I ail. To whom shall I.direct the letter? ” 

“Step! let me think: I have been lost to her for 
more tian a year. She will probalily have left Ceres 
Cottagedong ago; and heawen knowsthat itmay have 
been herself whom I heard singing high up in that 
stately house. It may have been dierself whom I saw 
standing op to be married in the church—and 
honestly believing herself to be a widow! And yet I 
do not think so, either. Ido not think that Gladdys 
would have forgotten meso soon. Se it could not 
have been Gldaddys. And yet—and yet—that bride 
fainted when elie saw me! Why should a bride faint 
on seeing s strange mam?” 

“Mr. Powis,” said the nurse, gently iaterrupting 
hin. 

“Well?” 

“Do not let sour mind fall into these perplexing 
epeculations. Remember that you are not well yet. 
Dictate your letter, and let me send it. Doing prac- 
tical duties is a healthy occupation for the mind.” 

“You are right, nurse, and I thank you. I will 
dictate to younow, But I will not write directly to 
my wife; for I do not know exactly where to address 
her. I will write to her late landladies, the Misses 
Crane, of Ceres Cottage. 

The nurse drew a little writing-case from her ample 
pocket~a convenient little ease, often used in the 
service of the sick—and she prepared herself to 
indite a letter, at the dictation of the patient. 

It was a short, simple letter, not troubling the aged 
ladies with any account of the writer’s temporary in- 
suity and reeovery, but simply asking of them the 
information whether Mrs. Arthur Powis was still 
their lodger? or, if she was’ not when she had left 
and where she had gone? and, above all, where she 
could now be found, and what were ber’ present cir- 
cumstances ? 

When the nurse had finished’ and sealed this letter, 
her patient said : ‘ 

“You have been kind to me, nurse, and I feel 
tamestly grateful to you. But I have another favour 
to ask you.” 

“Yes—well, what is it? I like to do favours,” re- 
plied the nurse, cheerfully, as she closed and returned 
her writing case to her pocket. 

I wish you to find out the name and residence of 
that young bride who fainted at the sight of me in 
thechurch, I really do not’ believe that she was any- 
thing to me, muel: less that she was my Gladdys, for 
that would be toe horrible to contem plate! No, I did 
not believe that she was my wife. But—I wish to 

ne thut she was not. Can you, without much 

rou le, find out who she is, and where she lives ? 

fhe {tte say that I cam. T will send and inquire of 

i sexton of St. Asaph’s Church. No doubt he will 

* able to furnish us with correct information. I will 

eae it once,” said the nurse, rising, with the letter 
er hand. 

__ And send that also by the first post, if you please,” 
anid the patient, vohaing 3 the 4 ey fue : 

I certainly will.” 


an’ this doubt, this doubt!” groaned Arthur 


“Now my youne fi . ° 
Q young friend, you really must exercise 
Smo eelf-control. You know as well'as I do how 








t Another fact. 


‘much depends upon your maintaining a tranquil state 
of mind,” urged bis nurse, as she smoothed his pil- 
dows, and straightened his quilt, and then left him to 
go upon her benevolent mission. - 

“Oh, yes, I know—I know! I know how much 


fox | depends upon my seeming calm and self-possessed. 


But can I really be so? Insane !—have I really been 
insane for the last lost-year or my life?” groaned the 
young man, tightly clasping histemples, as was his fre- 
quent custom now. ‘1 suppose I shall never have, of 
myself, any very clear recollection of the events of 
this lost year. Only the salient points, like the in- 
visible singer in the mansion, and the fainting bride 
in the church, will stand out’ like the —— 
scenes in a delirious dréam. Was it really Gladdys 
whom I saw in the church? ‘Was it—was it? How 
can I tell? Gf so, who was withher? I do not 
know. All io still confused—a distracting crowd of 
strange faces gathered around one familiar one that 
seemed to be Gladdys and yet-could not have been ! 
And she fairted on seeing: me, as Gladdys would have 
done under the same.circumstances.” 

He paused im his mental monologue, and strove to 
recall the scene, but strove in vain: and then he re- 
sumed his silent soliloquy. 

“ Would Gladdys lave forgotten me so soon? Ah, 
no. But then,.again, after missing me so Jong, and 
believing me toibe lost, or dead, perhaps, she must have 
left those kind.dld ladies, and she must. have finally 
fallen into the ihands of that) rathiess woman, her 
guardian; and; helpless and hopeless, she may have 
been driven or deceived inte a guilty re-marriage. 
But with whom? With that idiotic Stukely; most 
dikely. If so, I will kill tliat: fool wherever I find 
him!” exclaimed the young man, with a clenched 
hand, set teeth, .and flashing eyes, and an expression 
of ferocity and:determination in liis whole manner and 
countenance, that fully justified Mr: Stukely’s previ- 
sionsof what was to be his own fate, should Arthur 
Powis ever “éurn ap.” 

“But, oh! Gladdys! ‘Gladdys!” exclaimed tlie 
young man, with a sudden and pathetic change of 
tone. “Oh, my love! my wife! where is she now? 
What has she not suffered? I dare not'think! That 
way, indeed, ‘madness lies!’ And Ihave need of 
all my reason! For I havea work to do! I must, 
with the aid of others, trace back every step of my 
career, through this last lost year of my life, and pick 
up every dropped link, that the chain of events may 
be restored, completed, to my memory! That kind 
nurse told me much, but:not all; since she could not 
even tell me how I wasipicked up; after being felled 
by the bludgeon of that murderous villain; nor yet 
how I came from Li ol to London! But I must 
seek all this information by tracing back my steps.” 

In the midst of his reflections the young man was 
interrupted by the return of the nurse with a bowl of 
savoury broth and a plate of dry toaston «@ waiter in 
her hands. 

“T have posted your letter and sent.a messenger for’ 
the sexton of St. Asaph’s, who will be here this:even- 
ing. And now you must take this broth, and then 
compose yourself to‘rest. Otherwise you will:be'in a 
fever, and the doctor will find fault. Besides, you 
know, yourself, how injurious to all your hopes and 
plans a relapse would be,”,said the nurse, as'she sat the 
waiter down on a tiny stand, and raised the patient to 
a sitting position, that he-might eat more comfortably. 

The young man obeyed her in all her directions; 
and after eating the broth laid down again, turned lis 
face to the wall, and tried to goto sleep. And after 
a-while he succeeded. : 

There must have been a strong re-action from ex- 
citement to exhaustion, for the patient slept an un- 
broken sleep several hours, i 

When he awoke, the sexton was waiting to sce 
him. 

The nurse was careful to bring the pastient’s tea and 
make bim drink it before she: brought the sexton to 
his bedside. 

The sexton had but little to say in answer to the 
young man’s eager, anxious inquiries; but what.he 
did say was terribly in point. , 

“ Yes,” he said, “ he knew the names of the parties. 
The bridegroom’s name was Mr. James Stukely. And 
the bride's name was Gladdys—something or other ; 
but indeed he had forgotten what. But the name of 
the elder lady was’ Mrs. Jay Liewellyn:” 

Itnvas true, then! It was lis own Gladdys who 
was to have been married! And it was James.Stukely 
to whom she was to have. been sacrificed! And it was 
Mrs. Jay Llewellyn who was the arch mover of the 
whole matter! thought Arthur Powis, as, with white 
lips, he ventured tlie question : 

“Do you know whether that interrupted marriage 
was ever resumed and completed ?” 

“Tt was not, sir—at least while the family stayed 
here.” 

“They have gone, then !” 

“Yes, sir! You see we sextons don’t often see 
such things in the church as that broken off ceremony 





was; so I had the curiosity to keep the parties in 
sight and keep the run of them, as it were. And I 
found out where they lived. It was ina large man- 
sion fn street. But they stayed there oply three 
weeks afier the interrupted wedding. They, all went 
back to where they, belong.” 

“ All?—the: would-be brid the rcluetant 
bride, and ail:?”. breathlessly demanded thegoung man. 

“ All, sir; every one of them, I believe; for so I 
was told by the agent that let the house. And I;saw 
the house shut up with my own eyes.” 

That was all the sexton had to tell. But from it 
Arthur Powis learned for a certainty that the sweet 
invisible singer in the stately mansion and the un- 
willing bride at St. Asaph's Church were one and the 
same with his own.Gladdys. 

(To be: continued.) oily, ’ 








WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
Br J. F. SMITH, Esy. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” de. 


CHAPTER CXXIV. 
Yet it may be more lofty outrage dwells 
In. one weak Heart which braves an adverso fate, 

Than lis whose ardent’soul indignant swells, 

Warmed by the fightor:cheered through high debate. 
The Hon: Mrs. Norton. 

Mimturrzy silently replaced the pistbl:in the folds of 
the broad searf he wore around his waisti He needed: 
no confession ftom: Ned—he saw at. once) beth the - 
motive and the deceit. 

“ Let him remain!” he said to the domestics, who - 
instantly released the prisoner from their rude grasp. 

“ You believe me?” said Bell. 

“T do believe you.” 

“ And you willinot harm him ?” 

“Harm him—larm your brother!” exclaimed the 
half-cast ; “not. for the-world! It will be his own 
fault if we are not friends—nay, something more than 
friends! But I must have time to arrange—to think,” 
he added ; “ events crowd too closely on me!” 

As a proof that bis intentions were no longer hostile, 
the speaker loosened the bonds of his prisoner, and 
shook him warmly by the hand. Frank could not 
comprehend such unexpected kindness, and looked in- 
quiringly at his sister, who refused to separate from 
him till the lalf-caste had repeated the assurane@ of his- 
safety. 

“You may trust me!” he said, darting en her « 
glance which brought the warm blushes‘to her clieek; 
“you know your power over me! Judge of its 
strength, when it induces me to compromise even my 
safety!” 

Alma, who stood at the lower end of the hall, sup- 
pressed the passionate emotion which struggled m her 
woman's heart, and, with a resolute air, left the place. 

“What does he mean?” whispered the young 
farmer, in the ear of Bell. 

The poor girl replied only’ by her tears. 

“T see,” he added; “the viliain loves’ you, and 
thinks to work upon yout heart by his seeming gene- 
rosity! Be patient!” he continued, in a yet lower 
tone; “a few hours gained, and we are'safe! Friends 
—tried friends~are on their way to rescue us! ” 

Tt was with the utmost difficulty that his sister sup- 
pressed the exclamation of hope,surprise, and gratitude 
which rose to her lips at this welcome intelligence ; 
but she did suppress it, although her heart beat 
violently at the thought of freedom, 

“ Whereis Lady Sinclair?” he asked. 

“Tn the room above, with her boy,” replied Bell. 
“Oh, Frank! to meet and part at such a moment. 
when I have a thousand things to say—a thousand 
questions to ask!” 

“Do as you please!” observed Ned Cantor, with a 
scowl, to his friend; “but first thoughts are best— 
take my word for it!” 

“You have deceived me!” said Senhor Mitilitzy, 
bitterly; “‘tempted me to a crime which would have 
made her loathe me!” 

“More than she does at present?” demanded the 
convict, with a sneer; “but there—take your own 
course, the girl is in your hands—don’t blame me if 
she slips through them!” 

“The present is not the moment for explanation!” 
exclaimed the master of the proclida, addressing him- 
self to Frank Hazleton; “in the moraing we will 

further. You have been found prowling round 
my house, evidently with no friendly intentions, and 
have only yourself to blame if the precautions I take 
to secure my safety prove unpleasant. Follow this 
person,” he added, pointing to one of the overseers, to 
whom ke had previously issued his directions; “he 
will conduct you to a chamber where you may pass 
the night; in the morning, doubtless, we shall under- 
stand each other.” 

Despite her entreaties, Bell was compelled to sepa- 
rate from her brother, whose parting words whispered 
hope and encouragement to her o’erfraught heart. 
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“You promise me no injury shall befall him ? ” she 
said, addressing her hateful suitor. 

The ruffian laid his hand upon his breast in token 
of his sincerity. 

“ And that in the morning I shall see him again?” 

“Without restraint—without even a witness, if you 
ba 9 he — “his fate is in your hands ; a word 

rom your lips, and I no longer regard him as an 
enemy, but pe ov in * oa 

The agitated girl shuddered : too well she compre- 
hended the fatal price which the slave-master set upon 
his safety. 

Bidding adieu to his sister, Frank followed his con- 
ductor from the hall. 

Whe man led him toa chamber at the very top of 
the building, and before quitting him, asked if he 
should bring him any refreshments. 

“You may have anything you please,” he added, 
“except your liberty ! The master’s orders are to treat 
you kindly!" 

“By what law does he pretend to keep me a pri- 
soner ?"” demanded the young man, indignantly. 

“Law!” repeated the fellow, with a stare. “ Ah, 
it is clear you are a stranger in these parts, or you 
would never ask so sillya question! Law! Where- 
ever he resides, Senhor Mitilitzy’s will is law !' Good- 
night!” he added; sleep if you can—your bed was 
mea being a very different one; but you are fortu- 
nate in having a pretty sister! " 

So saying, he left his charge to his reflections, for 
repose was not likely to visit him in his present posi- 
tion. As the gaoler withdrew, Frank heard him draw 
@ ponderous bar on the outside of the door. 

Bitterly did the young man curse his misfortune in 
failing into such hands. He trembled for the safety 
of his sister—exposed, perhaps, to the lawless violence 
of one who had never been known till that night to 
spare man in his anger or woman in his lust. 

“Everything depends on Willie,” exclaimed the 
young man, wringing his hands in agony; “if his 
guide prove treacherous, the future is hopeless, dark 
despair !* 

During the long, dreary hours which followed, 
ardently and humbly did the captive pray for the ar- 
rival of his friends. 

When Bell left the hall to return to the apartment 
where she had left her companion in misfortune, her 
persecutor followed her. Sle heard his impatient step, 
and hastened her own, hoping to avoid him, or atleast 
reach the chamber of Margaret—as if her presence 
could have afforded her protection. It was too late— 
he was by her side. 

The terrors of the night were not over yet. 

“ We must speak together!” he said, taking her by 
the hand; “nay,do not tremble! I have no wish to 
owe my happiness to violence, unless driven to it 


‘by yourcoldness! I love you,” headded ; “ love you 


with all the passionate ardour of my nature! I have 
sworn that you shall be mine—honourably mine, if you 
will; but mine, at all events!” 

“Is this generous—is it manly, senhor ? ” faltered 
the trembling girl; “you have already a wife and 
child!" 

“Phew!” interrupted the half-caste; “a mistress, 
if you will—a toy—a silken thread, which a breath can 
break! My wife—for I offer you the name—must be 
of the race of the free. Iam not the man to mate with 


a Slave! To-morrow Alma leaves the prochida for 


ever!” 

This avowal disgusted Bell, if possible, yet more 
strongly with his heartlessness ; yet, for her brother's 
sake, as well as her own, slie felt it necessary to dis- 
semble. 

“ This isso strange—so sudden! Give me but three 
days to reflect ? ” 

“No!” 

“ But one?” 

“An hour will suffice!" replied the ruffian ; “ mark 
me! to-morrow, at noon, the priest will be here! By 
the same hour, a grave will be dug in the courtyard— 
I need not say for whom!” 

“You do not mean it!” exclaimed Bell, eagerly; 
“ you cannot be so lost to every sense of humanity and 
justice! He is my brother—my kind and affectionate 
brother!" 

“Make him mine,” interrupted Mitilitzy, “and he is 
safe!” 

“Is there no other way to save him?” 

“ None!” exclaimed her persecutor, with a fearful 
oath. ‘‘ But, remember, the hand which digs his grave 
is yours—not mine! ” 

“Then God have pity on me! I—I——” 

“ You consent?” 

The words which pledged her to the man her soul 
abhorred were so faintly spoken that her triumphant 
persecutor scarcely caught their import. But he did 
catch it, and. with a loathsome kiss, set the seal upon 
the extorted compact. 

Bell darted from him ; her strength lasted only till 
she reached her chamber, when she sank fainting into 
the arms of Lady Sinclair. 


OHAPTER CXXV. 
Dark night, that from the eye its function takes, 


The ear more quick of a heusion makes, 
Wherein it doth impair seeing sense, 
It pays the hearing double recompense. 


Shakespeare, 

Tue iron tongue of night had tolled the birth of 
morning ; still Frank Hazleton watched at the strongly 
barred casement of his chamber, in the hope of hearing 
the footsteps of his approaching friends. We need not 
say how long and heavily the anxious moments passed; 
for life—and more than life to his generous nature— 
the bh and happi of the sister he so dearly 
loved—de; on their presence. At the slightest 
stir in the courtyard beneath his window, o1 the mur- 
muring of the breeze, he scarcely drew his breath ; 
still they came not—and each fresh disap)«intment 
added to the chill of despair which was gathering 
round his heart. 

In his bitterness of spirit, he accused heaven of in- 
justice, in permitting him, after all bis wanderings 
and sufferings, to fail, with success so near in view. 
A thousand times he asked himself if Willie had proved 
faisc, his guide treacherous, or Captain Vernon indif- 
ferent to his fate—then accused himself of injustice 
and impatience. A faint step at last was heard in the 
corridor: so faintly it fell, that the ear of despair alone 
could have caught the sound; it approached the door 
of his prison, and, after a pause, which to the pri- 
soner appeared an age of agony and suspensa, the bolt 
was gently withdrawn, and the quadroon girl glided 
like a shadow into the apartment. 

Poor Frank ! his visitor might have heard his heart 
beat with expectation and hope. 

“ Ave you awake ?” she whispered. 

“ Can misery sleep ?” replied the young man. 

“Right!” exclaimed the wretched woman ; “ right! 
I was mad to ask the question: my own sad, broken 
heart might have answered it! You Jove your sister 
—would do anything to save her from being forced 
into the arms of him slie loathes ?” 

“T would sacrifice my life !” 

“ It will be sacrificed if she refuses him. I have 
heard it all—all—and yet retain my senses ! You spoke 
of your ship—your friends. Wasit truth you uttered, 
or the prompting of despair ?” 

“ Dare I trust you ?” 

“Dare you trust me!” repeated the quadroon. “I 
have trusted you—risked my life to. visit you : but that 
isa poor pledge—worthless now! Listen to me,” she 
added; “Iam, in all but the name, the wife of your 
enemy—the mother of his child. ‘T'o-morrow I am to 
be sent from hence—parted from my boy — the light 
of my existence—sold for a slave—a slave!” she re- 
peated, with fearful energy. “Now ask yourself 
whether you may trust me !” 

Frankly briefly explained to her that his friends 

were on the road—that an hour, perhaps, would bring 

them to his rescue ; and added, that his only fear was 

they might miss their route. 

“Could you find it?” demanded Alma, eagerly. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then follow me,” she said. “Your escape may 

at least cause some delay. I will procure you the 

means of freedom. Once free, let not your foot rest 

upon the earth till you have met them. Lead them 

to this den of misery and shame! If living, save 

me from the fate which threatens me—if dead, avenge 
” 

“T will, by heavens!” replied the captive. 

His visitor placed a long knife—such as the Mexi- 

cans generally carry in their girdles—in his hand. 

“ At least, I am armed,” thought Frank, “and shall 
not fall or be taken without a blow!” 

“ Hush—not a word!" whispered his visitor ; “the 
very wall have ears. Remove your shoes, that nota 
sound may startle the echoes of this accursed place!” 

He did as she directed, but took them with him— 
well knowing that it would be useless to attempt 
penetrating through the forest with his naked feet, 
where the briar and prickly pear clogged the tangled 
pathway. With the utmost caution he followed 
through the corridor, down the long, winding stairs 
which led to the offices. At last they reached the 
courtyard without interruption. ' 

“The dogs!” he whispered, remembering that the 
baying of the bloodhounds had first attracted the 
attention of the inmates of the prochida, and led to 
his being discovered in attempting to penetrate into 
the place. 

* Fear not—they know me,” replied the quadroon. 

Advancing fearlessly to the palisades, she patted the 
animals upon the head, and then cautiously opened 
the gates. One of the guardians uttered a low whine 
as he darted through it—buft the woman was there to 
pacify it. 

“Thank heaven!” she murmured; “he has es- 
caped!" 

Silently she returned towards the house. As she en- 
tered the hall, the voice of one of Senhor Mitilitzy's 








Overseers was heard calling loudly upon her by name, 


——<————= 
The quadroon shuddered. She guessed hj 
would have sought refuge in the chamber onan snd 
to imprint a mother’s kiss—breathe a mother's blo il, 
over his innocent head. eeting 
Br con roar pn of her master encountered her ip 

* You must go with us!” exclaimed one of the m 

in a rough tone, at thesame time advancing towards ro 

“Do you know me? ” she demanied, ~ 

“Know you!” repeated the fellow, with a Jeor “y 
should think Edo! We have witnessed your airs and 
tyranny long enough ; but that is all over now!” . 

He would have laid hands upon her, but the quad 
roon drew aside, and, with a gesture of womayly 
dignity, forbade him to approach her. ’ 

“Do not pollute me with your touch!” she gaig 
“Tam desperate, and armed—armed with my injuries 
—armed with a mother’s love! I must gee a 
child!” . 

“ You can’t—the master has forbidden it,” 

“ Monster!” shrieked the wretched creature. “My 
arco at least shall reach him—my curses—my dos 

r! 

Despite her resistance, the two Moxicans succeeded 
in throwing a scarf over her head, which effectually 
stifled her eries, and had succeeded in dragging hey 
back into the hall—when the bell which was used only 
in the event of a negro having escaped from his 
prison im the log-house, or the approach of dangerto 
the inmates rang out a furious peal. 

It bronght the master of the prochida and a crowd 
of domestics into the place. The eyes of Don Miti- 
litzy. sank beneath the reproachful glances of his 
victim: he fancied that his orders had long since been 
execu 

“Why is she here ?” he said. 

Before the men could reply, the overscer to whose 
care Frank Hazleton had been confided made his ap- 
pearance, He announced the escape of the prisoner 
from the chamber. 

“ Treachery!” exclaimed his master, with a fearful 
oath ; “there must be treachery amongst you!” 

“T told you first thoughts were best,” observed Ned 
Cantor, who had followed him; “the dead tell no 
tales!” 

“It is you who have done this! ” said the half-caste 
to his former mistress; “ you have betrayed me!” 

Alma replied only with a disdainful smile. 

" Take her to the log-house,” continued the ruffian; 
“secure her there; then follow me to the courtyard 
and let slip the hounds. He cannot have proceeded 
far—we shall overtake him yet !” 

The quadroon permitted herself to be quietly led 
from the hall, darting, as she left, a last look on her 
destroyer—who hastily returned to the apartment he 
had quitted, to prepare for the chase—the bloodhounds 
chase after a human victim. 
Neither Lady Sinclair nor Bell had retired to rest— 
their fears made them both watchers of the night. 
The loud cries of the men, mingled with the oaths of 
the overseers, alarmed them. ‘They rushed to the 
window, and, by the light of the torches, discovered 
@ group of men hurrying to and fro with wild gesti- 
culations. 
“They are about to murder him!” shrieked Bell, 
her fears being excited for her brother's safety. 
“Mercy, mercy! Havel not promised? Frank, one 
word! My heart is broken!” : 
“He has escaped! ” exclaimed Alma, who was being 
conducted to her place of imprisonment; “the avenger 
is free, and———” : 
A blow—s blow from the hand of him she had 0 
devotedly loved—silenced her ; and the victim of Miti- 
litzy’s brutal tyranny was carried senseless to the log- 
house, and chained with the rest of the slaves. 
Both Bell and Lady Sinclair heard her words, and 
witnessed the unmanly act of her persecutor. Tho 
heart of the former revolted even more strongly against 
uniting her destiny with such a being ; and she mea- 
tally vowed that if her brother had indeed escaped 
from the bands of his enemies, that death itself should 
be more welcome than his loathed embrace. 
“A moment, Mit,” said the convict, as his com- 
panion in crime was about to loosen the collars of the 
bloodhounds, and sct them on the track of the fugi- 
tive. 
“ Well?” 
“ You have another place of concealment for your 
ple?” ; 
mn True!” t “> hee 
“Take my advice, and fly to it at once: ~ 
tinued Ned. “I know Frank Hazleton well. Tt iis 
is not a more determined fellow in all Mexico. - 
foot is swift as the deer’s—his eye as true 4% 
eagle's. You will never overtake him.’ io ot 

“Pshaw!” replied the half-caste; “you © 1 
Imow the hounds I hunt with. They wee 1 be 
him for days, and never quit the scent! Besides, 

da lies across the 
added, “our path to the next prochi ttempt it 
swamp: till daybreak it would be death to attemp 





—so devious is the track—so difficult to find!” 
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“In the name of all the fi 
convict, “ loose the dogs! 


d ” 
ee ty thoughts too; and he glipped the collars 
the animals, and direc ted one of the overseers to 
- them to the chamber where the prisoner had been 


se er al minutes their deep bay was heard, and 
ntly they dashed a the ae gee with their 
ils 8 touching the ground. 

en caught he scent !” shouted the men, as 

the dogs uttered » yet louder cry on reaching the gate 

through which Frank had A ; 

It was thrown open to them, and, with a ferocious 
yell, the animals bounded through, and disappeared in 
the deep shadow of the forest. 

A party of the men prepared to follow them. 

(To be continued.) 


ends, then !” exclaimed the 
Too much time has been 


SCIENCE. 
Ax Inox Letrer.—By the last American mail a 
letter, which is remarkable both as a documentary 
coriosity and as a specimen of manufacturing skill, 
wus received by the Birmingham Journal. It is 
written on iron rolle so thin that the sheet is only 
twice the weight of a similar shect of ordinary note 
or, The letter is dated “South Pittsburg (Penn- 
sylvania), November 6th, 1864,” and says :—“ In the 
number of your paper, dated October Ist, 1864, there 
isan article setting forth, that Joon Brown & Co., of 
the Atlas Works, Sheffield, had succeeded in rolling a 
plate of iron 134 in. thick. I believe that to be the 
thickest plate ever rolled. I send you this specimen 
of iron made at the Sligo Iron Works, Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania, as the thinnest iron ever rolled in the 


world up to this time, which iron I challenge all Eng- 
Jjand to surpass for strength and tenuity. This, I be- 
lieve, will be the first iron letter that ever crossed the 
Aflantic Ocean.—Yours, &c., John C. Evans.” The 
iron is said to be of exceedingly fine quality, and the 
sheet by far the thinnest ever seen in this country. 
The letter will be deposited in the Museum of the 
Midland Institute. Tested by one of Holtzappfel’'s 
gauges, the thickness of the sheet is found to be one- 
thousandth part of an inch! A-sheet of Belgian iron, 
supposed hitherto to be the thinnest yet rolled, is the 
six hundred and sixty-sixth part of an inch thick ; and 
the thickness of an ordinary sheet of note paper is 
about the four-hundreth part of an inch. 
MR. WHITWORTH'S NEW SHELL. 

Ox Monday, the 5th inst., this gentleman made an 
experiment at Shoeburyness with a new shell, de- 
signed by him to penetrate the Warrior target. The 
distance was 600 yards. Owing to the target having 
been s0 much fired at, a very small space was con- 
sidered sufficient to insure a distinct proof as to 
whether a 70-pounder gun, firing its proper discharge 
of 121b, of powder, was capable of penetrating through 
the inner skin. Hitherto it has been the opinion of 
those most competent to deal with the question that 
70-pounder guns, although capable of penetrating 
into armour plates, and damaging the side of the 
ships, were unequal to the task of getting through 
and bursting the inner skin. 

Ona previous occasion Mr. Whitworth fired two of 

these shells. One unfortunately went through an 
old hole, consequently no result was obtained. The 
second shell struck in the exact spot aimed at, made a 
penetration of about 17 inches, and bulged the back- 
ing; but it was thought by many that the shell did 
not burst, or if it had done so, it would have gone 
through the inner skin of the target. 
, It has since been discovered that owing to a mistake 
in the construction of the powder-bag within the shell, 
only {lb. of powder was used instead of 131b., the 
quantity the shell is able to contain. 

The shell is an entirely new invention. It is of 
great strength and thickness, flat-headed, and at the 
pont which comes in contact with the plate there is a 
steel bolt fitted sufficiently well to remain unmoved 
till expelled by the explosion of the powder which a 
— cap, by a mechanical contrivance, fires after 

: - has penetrated the target. In practice the 
Shell ie really a small gun, which fires a steel bolt 
tr et its destination. 

Sel shell struck the target 41in. from the top 
= - 66in. from the left edge, Zin. from the joint; 
ine, th aay through the plate, struck in the back- 
Pde e of the shell being 3in. below the face of 
throt ~ the powder exploded, blowing the plug 
mal “ backing, and the skin along with the 

Xo er ed out. ‘The shell remained perfect. 

“ aa shell passed through the plate into the 
ng and burst, driving the plug forward through the 
bulging it slightly ; the skin 

pported by a crossbeam about 

The shell struck 40in. from the left 

from the top one—a bolt was broken, 


the shell came back and was picked up 74 yards in 
rear of the target, and in good condition. 

No. 3 steel shell struck an old shot which was 
standing out from the target, and broke up in conse- 
quence. 

No. 4 steel sheel struck fair on a vertical stringer 
9ft. Gin. from the left edge and 3ft 6in. from the top 
edge. It penetrated the plate and backing, forcing 
the piece puneled out against theskin, which was not 
bulged. ‘I'he shell jumped back 104 yards, and was 
found in good condition. 


PROPOSED GREAT IRON GIRDER BRIDGE. 


A GREAT railway undertaking, resembling in cha- 
racter the Britannia, Saltash, and Victoria bridges, and 
surpassing even these in point of dimensions, is to be 
submitted for the sanction of Parliament in the ensuing 
session. 

The North British and Edinburgh and Glasgow rail- 
way companies have given notice of a billempowering 
them to construct a great iron girder bridge across the 
Firth of Forth, from near Blackness Castle, three miles 
above Queensferry, on the West Lothian coast, to 
Charleston, in Fifeshire. The plans of the bridge have 
been prepared by Mr. Thomas Bouch, C.E. 

The scheme was before Parliament last year, in con- 
nection with a rival line to Glasgow which it was pro- 
posed to construct, but the North British and Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Companies have compromised 
their. differences, the opposition line was withdrawn, 
and the Forth Bridge project was not entertained. This 
year, it is brought forward in connection with a pro- 
posed branch of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, 
and with the through line to Perth, and also to Dun- 
dee, rid Taybridge, which the North British ask power 
to construct in Fifeshire, 

The length of the proposed bri: ¢ is 3,887 yards, or 
2 miles 367 yards. It will be about 17 miles from 
Edinburgh and 84 from Glasgow, and is intended to 
accommodate an express route from these cities to the 
north of Scotland, in connection especially with what 
is known as the “east coast ” route. 

Instead of a span of 600 ft., with two side spans of 
300 ft., which was the scheme of last year, it is pro- 
posed to make four spans of 500 ft. each over the 
navigable channel, the spans diminishing to 200 ft. 
and 100 ft. on either side. The clear height of the 
bridge in the channel will be 125 ft. at high water of 
rspring tides, thus giving ample height for the tallest 
vessels frequenting the ports of Grangemouth and 
Alloa. The frame of the girders over the widest 
spans will be about 70 ft., giving a total visible eleva- 
tion of 195 ft. for the distance of nearly half a mile, 
the height diminishing at the ends of the bridge as the 
spans become reduced in width. Taking the sub- 
merged part of the work, the height will be 25 ft. of 
foundation below the silt bottom, 50 ft. of depth of 
water at ebb spring tides, and 18 ft. of fluctuation of 
tides, making in all 285 ft. in height of work to be 
executed. The middle piers will be of stone to the 
height of 10 ft. above high water at spring tides, and 
the rest of the structure will be of malleable iron. 

The bridge will be built for a single line of rails, 
with a gradient in the south end of 1 in 134, and in 
the north end of 1 in 100, so as to. give the necessary 
elevation in the middle. Two years ago the North 
British and Edinburgh and Glasgow companies ob- 
tained powers to construct a line vid Queensferry to 
Dunfermline and Perth. The latter are forming their 
part of the line, consisting of a branch from Ratho to 
Queensferry, for local service and marine outlet, and 
the former will take up a portion of the line on the 
north side in connection with the Forth Bridge scheme. 
But leave will be asked to abandon the great ferry 
works and a portion of the north line should the bridge 
be sanctioned. 


New System or Manuracturtrne Heavy Guys 
AT Wootwicu.—We understand that Mr. Frazer, 
manager of the Ordnance Department at Woolwich 
Gun Factory, has recently introduced a novel system 
of manufacture, from which the best results are ex- 
pected. According to this system, the breech end of 
the gun—that is to say, the breech and all that por- 
tion of the piece from the cascabel to a point a little 
in advance of the trunnions—is made in a single 
forging. To the end of this is welded one end of a 
coiled tube, which completes the length of the gun. 
Over the breech-piece is then shrunk a coiled ring, 
extending from the cascabel beyoud the trunnions, so 
as to cover the weld already alluded to. The gun is 
completed by the addition of one coil more, reaching 
from the trunnions to the breech, and the insertion of 
a steel lining tube. The coils are each not far from a 
foot thick, we believe, and the advantages claimed are 
firstly, that the entire gun consists of but five or six 
separate pieces, instead of double or treble the number. 
Secondly, that the gun is so strong that it is not very 
probable that it will suffer much injury if struck by 
+ hostile shot ; and, lastly, that an iron, costing but £12 
per ton, is enabled to take the place of one costing 
£22 per ton. 








SOLMES’ GHOST. 
A NEW YEAR'S STORY. 


———_—_—__—_ 
It is to be a night of weight and crisis ; 
And something great, and of long expectation, 
Is to make its procession in the heaven. 
It was a strange 
Sensation that came o'er me, when at first 
Into the silent room I stepped: and now 
The narrowing line of moonlight, that ran after 
The closing door, was gone: and all around me 
‘Twas pale and dusky night, with many shadows 
Fantastically cast. The Piccolomine. 

“Tuat’s all, sir. But I, I'll never forget the way 
in which you've heard my story, father,” his rough 
voice a little unsteady. 

“No, Dick. Come now, let's drink Miss Nelly's 
health. Yon want to be off, I know.” 

I thought the young dog never looked so handsome 
as ,he did that moment, pulling his brown beard, 
blushing and stammering like a girl. 

“You will come over and spend Christmas week 
with them, father? ” as I uncorked the wine. 

“ Yes, Dick. Here’s to Nelly’s blue eyes, and luck 
to yourself, boy. I'll write a note to Solmes to-mor- 
row, and come over on Tuesday.” 

Dick left me with my wine and cigars a few mo- 
ments later. I got up and sauntered to the window to 
watch him mount and gallop cut of the yard. 

It was snowing heavily, a thick grey sky promising 
avery long continuance of falling weatlier; a cold, 
crisp air blowing ; just the right weather for tho time ; 
for a sloppy, warm Christmas wrongs me persoually. 

T was glad Dick had made up his mind to marry, 
though it moved me more than he knew: he had 
been my sole companion so long. But he needed a 
woman's influence in his life now. I had done what 
I could since he was three years old; I had taken 
the place of both father and mother to him ; I had 
tried to be watchful, gentle, with the boy; to catch 
glimpses of the woman's side of his nature, as she 
would have done who was gone. 

The effort had kept me young, whatever other effect 
it might haye had; given a different position to both 
than that usually held by father and son; made me 
more of his friend than his mentor. It may have les- 
sened his respect for me, perhaps; I do not know. 

Well, I was glad Dick was going to marry. I had 
amassed a tolerable heavy surplus at my banker's dur- 
ing the later years of my practice: enough for us all 
to have a solid foothold. Then the farm needed at- 
tention. I was no practical agriculturist; Dick was. 
lf he married, he would settle down in earnest to tho 
consideration of Alderney calves and Lawton black- 
berries, and give Jim Tiernes and the club-louse the 
go-by. Then I glanced about the room, with its 
handsome, ill-kept furniture, satin hangings over dirty 
windows, Dick’s muddy boots on the sofa, and pictured 
the change which neat little Nelly Solmes would make 
in a day or two, with her bright keen eyes and arbitrary 
ways. Iliked myson’schoice. If Nelly’s pretty head 
was set with a dogmatic turn on her shoulders, she 
had a kind, honest heart, and sound common sense 
beneath all. 

So, for the third time, I said I was glad Dick had 
fallen in love with the little girl, and hoped with all 
my heart he might succeed in’ his wooing. 

Her father, Cyrus Solmes, had been a college chum of 
mine; belonged to the county, in fact, The old Sulmes 
House had been in that family for a hundred years. 
While I, however, had turned in to hard work as a 
country doctor, Solmes had gone into business as a 
stockbroker, made a snug little fortune, married late 
in life, and came back to the old homestead, about a 
year before my story commences, with his wife and 
their only child, Nelly. 

I had no fears about Dick’s syccess. The girl liked 
him; Solmes and I bad a real, cordial friendship and 
trust in each other; and, as for outside matters, the 
properties would dovetail well together, and tho 
families ranked alike in the county. One thinks of 
such matters in county settlements; caste means more, 
and indicates larger differences there, than in cities 

On the following Tuesday, with my carpet-bag, I 
started out for Solmes’. The snow had fallen steadily 
and lay nearly two feet deep, with a glittering crust 
upon it, on the broad stretch of hills which the road 
skirted, and piled in feathery wreaths on the black 
branches of the forests of oak and beech. A pale 
winter sun made a feeble bluish light, foreboding 
heavier storms. Just the sort of day for a blazing 
fire, cheerful faces, and dinner such as I knéw awaited 
me. I looked forward to a week of thorough, hearty 
enjoyment. The Solmes knew how to keep Christmas 
in the old-fashioned way, and this affair of Dick's and 
Nelly’s would give a meaning to the time it never had 
before. “If Mrs. Solmes only kept clear of her fits!” 
I thought, whipping up Jenny impatiently. For the 
old lady was subject to odd attacks, epileptic in nature, 
but singular in a person of her healthy physique and 
sanguine temperament. 
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They were superinduced by some violent mental 
excitement—of tiat,as a physician, I had no doubt. 
Yet what trouble ever came into her life ? 

At this juncture of my musings, the little lady’s 
flushed, jolly face appeared at the upper window of the 
house, which I had now reached. 

She nodded, laughed, waved her handkerchief, and 
disappeared, to turn back and nod again. 

She had three realities in her life; her husband, 
Nelly, aud the pantry, out of which there came com- 
fort and warmth enough to lighten the whole world 
to her. But she had these curious attacks notwith- 
standing, and they puzzled me more than I liked to 


say. 

The old Solmes homestead was a roughly-built, 
large dwelling of stone, covering an irregular space of 
ground, in the middle of apple and plum orchards, one 
wing after another having been added as necessity 
might require, without much consideration for order or 
effect. The oldest part of the building, used as.a store- 
house, had fallen, under Mrs. Solmes’ orderly rule intoa 
receptacle for winter provisions, into which no one 
but herself ever penetrated. It was from one of the 
dormer-windows of this wing she looked now. The 
whole establishment looked like its mistress, I fancied 
—low, large, squat, and glowing with hospitality. 
The very open door, the great fires blazing inside, the 
solid barns in the background, and the fat-sided. cows 
in their paddocks knew it was Christmas time, and 
were glad of it. 

Solmes was out on the steps, rubbing his hands, 
waiting to help me alight, his face, between the wind 
and excitement, in a red heat to the very tip of his 
hook-nose. 

Solmes had worked all the flesh off his bones in the 
first part of his life; but I think he meant to collect 
and enjoy to the uttermost, in the few years left to 
him, all the fun and comfort he had lost, and I never 
knew a man with a broader or heartier capacity for 
enjoyment: there was not a twinkle of his grey eye 
which did not betray it. Dick and Nelly were in the 
background, watching the arrival. So, matters were 
going on smoothly in that direction, I concluded. 
However, I had no chance to ascertain from Dick 
what progress he had made, until I had gone to my 
own room for the night, when he tapped at my door 
and came in. Solmes himself had just left me; had 
brought in a jug of excellent punch, “in case I felt 
thirsty during the night.” The old fellow seemed to 
rejoice so like a boy, at having his old chum under 
his roof, that his hospitality knew not how to express 
itself. 

“We'll have no other guests this Christmas,” he 
said, “so that we can take our time in going over the 
old stories.” 

So we sat long over our wine, and longer over 
coffee, telling old jokes and tracing up the fate of “the 
boys,” grey-headed as ourselves now, or dead. 

Solmes heard Dick coming along the hall. 

“There’s your boy, Caldwell,” he said. “He's a 
thorough chip of the old block. My heart warms to 
that fellow as if he were a son of my own.” 

“ A pity you never bad a boy, Cyrus,” I said, draw- 
ing off my boots. “Nelly is the best of daughters, I 
know ; but a son ” 

I looked up when I had gone so far, and then 
stopped short. Solmes’ face was flushed, nay, almost 
menacing. 

“What have I said, Solmes?” I asked, involun- 
tarily. 


night.” 

He held out liis hand, and then bustled about the 
room, the cordial look coming back before he left 
me for the night. 

“Well, Dick?” I asked, stretching myself out in 
the luxury of dressing-gown and slippers. ‘ What 
success have you found? ” 

Dick’s face, as he stood leaning against the mantle- 
shelf, was graver than I ever had known it. I began, 
from that moment, to understand how the boy had 
taken this matter to heart, and no one can know how 
deeply it touched me that, in this crisis of his life, he 
came to me with his confidence. , 

“ What is it, boy?” I demanded, impatiently, “ She 
did not refuse you?” 

“ Nelly loves me, father, but she says she never can 
marry. Some obstacle, with which her father and you 
have something todo. The poor little thing sobbed 
so that I could make nothing out of it. She hinted 
something about family honuur—our family -——” 

“Eh? What? This is a matter for Solmes and 
me, boy. The Caldwells never were rich, but they've 
something else to be proud of.” 

“You are angry without cause, father.” 

“Tt may be that you mistook .maidenly shyness for 
something deeper, that——” : 

“No,” decisively. “I've flirted with too many 
women not to understand them. Nelly is free from 
any such tricks or turns. She is downright and 
earnest jn her least word. There is some actual 


“Nothing. We will not talk of—of Nelly. Good*T 


impediment in the way. She would only wring her 
hands and say she dared not speak, that she never 
could marry.” 

“T’ll talk to Solmes in the morning, Dick; ‘family 
honour,’ is his business and mine, if it has come te 
that.” 


“Tt might be as well, sir.” 

The young fellow was pacing the floor, with his 
head down. I waited awhile. 

“What is it, Dick? Is there anything more to 
trouble you ?” 

“No. That is—pah! I’m fool, I think!” 

“ Perhaps. In what way, for example?” 

“It is nonsense, I know, father,” stopping before 
me, his face very red. “I've enough «f real -vexa- 
tion to bear without going to the next world to find 
it; but—well, upon my word, sir, I’m afraid to go to 


I langhed. ‘What is it ? Out with the whole story, 
Diek !” 


“ There’s no story to tell,” almost gruffiy, a 
his coat. “I’m sorry I spoke of it. I’ve been anne: 
every night since I came, by a dream—we'll call ita 
dream, for want of a better name, but it is as horrible 
a reality as I ever wish to meet.” 

“The same every night, Dick ?” taking his wrists, 
and laying my fingers on his pulse. ‘Cool > 
Stomach all right? It is the result of the day’s 
excitement, then.” 

“ Perhaps,” dubiously. “Well, I'll go take a walk 
in the snow before [ go to my room. Don’t laugh at 
me. You know Iam not usually addicted to fancies 
like that.” 

“No, Richard. It is easily accounted for, What 
shape does your visitor assume, by the way?” 

“That of a face—the long, lantern-jawed face 
ofa young map, with blue eyes, and thin, grey hair.” 

“ re ” 


“ Grey—but the face is young, as I said, with a 
cold, ‘malignant'leer on it. The dream, if it be one, 
comes just as I waken; the face appearing sometimes 
ina dark corner, sometimes gibbering between the 
curtains, once close over my head. I could swearthat 
I felt its clammy breath on my mouth.” 

I said nothing. Some curious old remembrances 
were coming to my mind. 

“Had you ever heard, Dick,” I said, just as he was 
going, “that this house was haunted? There is 
such a story.” 

He laughed. “I never heard of it. However, there 
is scarcely a farm-house in the country, sir, which is 
not haunted, according to popular report.” 

“Tndeed? Well, good-night !” 

Dick’s story left an odd impression on me. 

It was curious that he should have seen that faee. 
It was, indeed, an exact description of the countenance 
of a man dead fifty years ago; a Solmes, too, and one 
who died by his own hand, in this house. 

“ A strange coincidence!” I thought, tumbling into 

d 


I had seen the portrait of this Rivers Solmes. It hung 
in an upper room, and, though usually covered, Dick 
night have seen it too, and hence his dream. I had 
heard the story. 

How that, through grief at the loss of a young wife, 

whom he dearly loved, his hair turned grey, and 
his reason slowly forsook him, until the end came, 
There was something else in the story; hushed up, 
covered over; I knew not what. 
I was not a superstitious man; yet, on the contrary, 
was too much accustomed to the discoveries of un- 
solved mysteries in physiology to condemn any 
vulgar beliefs because they were vulgar. 

If Rivers Solmes chose to appear as a geet, why 
should he not? What law of matter was there to say 
him nay ? 

So, feebly wandering from Dick’s dream to his affair 
with Nelly, I fell asleep; thinking, however, what an 
unlikely field this house, with its present inmates, was 
for a ghost to choose to operate in. 

No darker shadows were abou: it than those cast on 
the snow by the bare-limbed fruit-trees and currant- 
bushes, and no weightier mysteries were hidden 
inside, I believed, than Selmes’ speculations on the 
rise of stock, or his wife’s plans for dinner next 


The room in which I slept was assuredly unfitted 
for any spiritual presence ; it contained neither the 
ancient hangings, nor portrait with unfathomable eyes 
en regle in ghost appearances. It wasa square, newly 
furnished chamber, with French bedstead, wardrobe, 
&c., shining with fresh varnish; a glowing fire burned 
in the grate, lit up the brass fender, tue crimson 
carpet, the greyish walls, to a point outside of all 
mystery. ‘Uhere wasn’t a shadow large enough fora 
ghost to hang its haton. So, drawing my nose quite 
under the blankets, I slept soundly. 

Ido not know how long; long enough, however, 
for the fire to burn down into red embers, giving @ 





sickly flush, now and then, but-failing to warm the 
cold air in the room, leaving it to be lighted, too, by 


—__ 
the chilly pallor of the winter moonlight whids a 
in through unshuttered windows. came 
*. — with nat es as if a cold hang haa 

n onmy ; it ma) Ve been theai 
for the night Spakente “4 thesis, though, 

Isat up, feeling an oppression on my ¢ 
looked about the room with that vague sworyj 
the brain of which one is conscious on being rogiy 
wakened. P 
The window was square, and its 

white lay in the centre of the room; oe 
was darkness, in which I could dimly tracg the out. 
lined farniture. Beyond the window I cou see 
only the opaqne-blue winter's sky, with Orion's belt 
Tees the quil 

gathered up quilt over my shoulders 
tory to another nap, when aunpliing es this by I 
don’t know what—made me pause with sudden 
intangible dread; shook me, as I might say. 
thoroughly awake. It might have been s singular 
oo _ =e or a stir in the air as of some 
one thing, but it gave me a vague conscio 
that I was not alone cy spe 

sat up. bracing myself straighter, as men do 
they are frightened, and then, ashamed, beat a 
pillow. Bah! I was nervous; Dick's stery had 
infected me; but I peered about the room sharply, 
from the ceiling to the shadows of the bed-post on the 


here were triangular, greenish figures on the 
carpet, I remember, and 1 counted them to prove that 
I was entirely awake, 

Nothing was in the room, however, that should not 
be there, and I was about composing myself again to 
sleep, when there was a sort of shudder, if I mays 
express myself, in the darkness of one corner, wher 
a protruding closet and a wardrobe made a heavy 
shadow; an uncertain, undefined motion at first, [ 
we 9 forward with a cold shiver, I confess it, in my 
bl 


Thatetory of. Dick's, and the watching now, hal- 
a-sleep, had completely unnerved me. 

Fora moment there was.a breathless silence ; then, 
out of this darkness in the corner, there came slowlys 
head, the face of a young man, with long sunken jaws 
and peaked features, with watery blue eyes, and gry 
hair falling thin and straight down to the shoulder. 
It was the very face of the portrait, but elder and more 
pinched and wan. 

oo the picture was -taken in life, an? 
is 

I drew my breath sharply and tried to rise; the 
eyes of the thing had been laid on mine from the firs, 
a cold weight; they rested there immovable while the 
whole figure slowly emerged into the pallid mom- 
light—a tall, bony man’s frame, dressed apparently ina 
loosely hanging garb of black. Hands like claws, ant 
bloodless as the face, projected from the sleeves, and 
were thrust out toward me as if in supplication, or 


warning. 

The night air blowing suddenly through the window 
lifted the grey hair; this was life-like, real. 

I sprang forward with a cry, stumbled over the 
bed-clothes, and fell headlong on the floor, catch- 
ing, as I fell, at the place where the figure bad 


I caught only air. i 

It 1 pore | nothirg between me and the window 
but the moonlight on the floer. o 

If I had been asleep before, I was completely awake 
by this time; my courage came oozing back somehow 
also. 

I got up with a whistle, rubbing my leg that had 
been skinned by the fall, and went about discovenng 
the truth of the appearance, with every sense keenly 
alive. sad 
I found nothing; the chamber was empty; 
window, behind the where the figure had 
opened at a height of forty feet from the ground; my 
door was locked, as I had left it. — ; Sai 

I went shivering te bed, concluding that it had 
only a vivid dream, caused by Dick's ye a 
primarily by Solmes’ heavy supper. But I slep 
more that night. ; 

I oma rising. once or twice, to examine the 
room and the hall without, my search always proving 


useless. : 
Out-of-doors, the thin blue air greyed and thicken 
toward morning, and the snow began to Me : 
house and grounds lay wrapped in sleep, oo di 
sign of life, except a lamp burning 1p wi ‘ad 
the old part of the house of which I have spoken, « 
which attracted my notice, as I knew that pny ere 
only used for storing purposes. The _ an 
peared about an hour before dawn, and, shorty 
T fell into an uneasy slumber. anil 
‘The day was cloudy and stormy, shutting tee 
indoors, I said nothing of my dream, if | 
dream: in fact, I forgot itin the genial aw 
¢heerful breakfast-room. The fire blazed nr on al 
the table was filled with Mirs. Solmes pet di 
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husband’s were honest, and hearty’ 

dispel a regiment of ghosts: 

, comfortable, merry smile back in 

the ghost had wot troubled him last night, 

and his heart was brave enough to make 

him confidant of winning the fair lady dissecting a 

mutton chop beside him. But though Nelly was busy, 

rently, with her mutton chop, she was ill at ease. 

ier face was pale, and her eyelids swollen and red. 

T noticed, too, the anxious, perturbed look of both 
father and mother when they glanced toward her. 

Whatever pain or mystery there might be in the 

it touched the girl, evidently, the closest. 

One odd little incident occurred during the break- 
fast, We were talking of the Wrays, a neighbouring 
family, and of the hereditary tendency to dissipation 
that corrupted every branch of the race. 3 

«A single drop of the blood,” I remarked, ig 
enough, it would seem, to convey the taint. How 
strongly visible it is, Sclmes, that inflexible law of 
zatore, which visits the crime of one generation upon 
all that succeed it.” 2 

Solmes was silent, and, to my surprise, the young 
girl was the only one who replied, a bot flush of pain 
and indignation in her face: : 

“That is not unjust; for, if the blood is tainted, it 
is right vice should find its punishment. But, for the 
guilty to escape and leave the burden for the innocent 
to carry—is that right ?—is that easy to bear?” 

“Nelly!” 

Her mother’s fat hands began to work nervously 
together, Her father looked at her sternly. 

She put her cup to her mouth and swallowed 
hastily, choking down a burst of tears, I fancied. 

The next moment she looked up with a repentant 
smile, tried to speak, but could not. 

‘As we left the table, however, I saw her steal her 
arm about her mother’s shoulder and ask her to forgive 


her, 

“Poor Nell! poor little Nell! ” she said, stroking 
her hair softly. 

Left alone with Solmes in the library, I found the 
solution of the mystery—or as much as they chose to 
offer me. 

I approached the subject of Dick’s marriage with 
Nelly cautiously; but I might bave spared my 
strategy; the old man was ready, waiting with his 
answer, 

“] know all you are going to say, Caldwell,” rising 
and standing before the fire, fingering the mantle- 
ornaments uneasily—‘*I know all there is of it. But 
it can’t be. Never. We had better not enter upon 
the subject at all. It will be of no use,” he added, in 
an undertone, 

Fora moment I was rebuffed ; for the gruff manner 
and even voice were totally unlike my old friend. 

But soon I rallied. I said that if the matter con- 
cerned my own interest, I would let it drop, having 
gone so far. But I could not willingly see my boy’s 
happiness so unreasonably shattered. That I did be- 
lieve his happiness was involved in this thing, The 
attachment on his part was deep and sincere. 

“I know that. He is a good boy—Dick,” Solmes 
muttered, huskily. ‘ There is no one whom I would 
rather call my son, Caldwell, than your boy.” 

“What, in God’s name, is the trouble then? If 
you've no fault to find with Dick——” 

“None. None at all. He’sa little too ligh-spirited, 
but he'll mend of that.” 

“Nelly does not care for him enough, then?” 

“Too much, It's that that pains me. The girl's 
heart is his, to its last thought. It has made her for- 
get natural affection, You saw her at breakfast?” 

“I did rot understand —” 

“Well, no matter. She loves the boy. I know 
that But it can never be.” 

There was a lon g silence, 

I, perplexed and baffled ; Solmes, leaning his head 
his hand, grinding his boots into the hearth-rug— 
roa old face heating and growing pale with some 

avy, unspoken trouble, 

My son,” I said, at length, “alluded to some 
Question of family honour as being the cause of your 

You know the Caldwell family, Mr. Solmes 

—you know whether any objeetion could justly be 

faa on such ground.” 

emy tone betraying anger, and sto short, 

a mae sake. I had no mind to wd get the 

7 ss 

pe... ns yearby a showing an agitation that I 
spoken, nt for from any words that had been 


“It is Nelly who has spoken of this,” he said, al- 
erorly; “women are leaky vessels always. 


Bat she shall not w ring my secret out for the world to 
a at. She—_» 
stopped, shut his lips el hile 
baked a = mare pa bs enn and after aw 
You are right, Cald 7 
I will tel pat ' A: a Tl not be unreasonable. 
Waited patiently, 





He paced the room once or twice, then stopped be- 
fore me, putting one hand on my arm. 

“‘Task your forbearance, my old friend. I will tell 
you what I can; but you will ask no questions? It 
will not be a pleasant thing to see.me humbled. ai 

“No. Say no more, Solmes, if it pains you in this 

I was testy, unreasonable, perhaps. But 
any slur upon our name——.” 

“There waanone. The question wasoneof a taint 
on family honour; but it was on our side, not yours.” 

What it cost the old man to say this I saw now by 
his face, the foam coming to his clenched teeth. 

I laid my hand on his shoulder; but he went on 
hurriedly: 

“My daughter can never marry an honourable man. 
Part of our history is known to no one, and never can 
be. It's an old crime, done long ago; but its shadow 
rests on us.” 

“ Rivers Solmes——” broke from me almost uncon- 
sciously, remembering the vision of the night before, 
and connecting the story of the suicide, dead so long 
ago, with this mystery of to-day. 

He s' looking at me keenly. 

“You saw him, then?” in a low whisper. 

“Last night. Yes.” 

He beat time on the shelf with his fingers, still 
watching ming ~~ _ eaaees speculation in his 
eye, not ‘or a long time. 

mt Let us ae this subject, Caldwell,” he said, at 
last. “I am nota hard father, Nelly knows that. She 
agrees in the necessity of this course of conduct when 
she allows her cooler judgment to act. Nor have I 
any mind to make a mystery out of a horrible, but 
every-day tragedy. Ihave been plain with you as I 
dared tobe. There is a certain shame resting on us, 
with which the dream you had last night has much to 
do;.and while it does rest upon us my child shall never 
enter au honourable family. Thisisall. Except this, 
Cal@well,” holding out his hand, “I have dealt 
honestly with you. I want you, in return, to keep my 
secret. Not to mention, even to your son, the sight 
that troubled you last night.” 

“T will net,” I promised, heartily. 

I pitied Solmes from my soul, His composure was 
forced, 1 saw. It had cost him no little pain to cross 
his child's fate-in this way; cost him more, perhaps, 
in that he was not a morbid or sensitive man, but 
essentially practical, domestic in his instimets, foud of 
a jolly, comfortable, easy-going life. 

This mystery or crime was totally’ ontside and 
foreign to his nature. I could understand how he 
loathed it with every atom of his healthy body and 
power of mind. 

He was precisely the man to delight and fuss about 
Nelly's betrothal, to — byying immediately dresses 
for her trousseau, and ducks and turkeys for the wed- 
ding supper, to poke rough jokes at the young people, 
and to take an earnest, hearty pleasure in tl.eir life 
afterwards. So I knew what this ghost business cost 
him. 

I confess I did‘not give up hope. I, therefore, 
evaded Dick’s questions that day, determined to talk 
over the matter again with the old man before own- 
ing myself defeated. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred during that day. 
It was late before I retired for the night. I acknow- 
ledge to an irritating sense of uneasiness as I locked 
and bolted the door, and examined closet, wardrobe, 
every corner, in fact, where a shadow conld hide 
itself. I was anxious and nervous, and ashamed of 
my anxiety. 

Stirring up the fire, and opening the windows to 
admit a free draught of air, I sat down, and began 
slowly to prepare for bed, drawing off my boots and 
opening my watch to wind it up, when a surprise, not 
supernatural, made my lower jaw fall more aghast, I 
fancy, than Solmes’ ghost had done. I had been 
robbed. 

Attached to my watch-chain I wore a small Maltese 
cross, set with pearls at the edge, and the centre 
formed of five diamonds, the only piece of jewellery I 
possessed, and even that, so great is my dislike for 
such display, I usually concealed under the flap of 
my waistcoat. 

If was gone now; the thick gold hasp which had 
secured it to the chain had been wrenched sharply in 
two, so as to leave the jagged edges yet sticking to the 
links, 

Now, the watch 1 had put on when I rose this 
morning, and of eourse, the robbery had not been 
committed during the day when I was broad awake. 
I knew that the cross had been there the night be- 
fore, for I recollected when I had laid the watch on 
the red cloth cushion of the toilet-table, that I had 
noticed the glitter of the jewels in the firelight. Last 
niglit, then—the ghost. Bah! That was a dream— 
besides, dead men had not itching fingers. Never 
was a man’s brain bothered with such contradictory 
notions as mine, just at that point of time, between 
the question of dream, ghost, thieving servant, Dick's 
disappointment, Solmes’ secret. One fact was clear, 


the cross was gone, and putting association out of the 
question, it was a loss of more value than I chose 
quietly to put up with. To-night, however, nothing 
was to be done. I would see Solmes early in the 
morning and put the matter in his hands, forI gave 
most credence to the surmise that some servant had 
chosen to enact the ghost for the sake of plunder. 
But, om the other hand, Solmes was evidently pre- 
to hear of the apparition: it was no hoax in his 
view. Thorouglily annoyed, bafiled, angry, look what 
way I would—I thrust the watch under my pillow, 
and hurried to bed, and to sleep, throwing all troubles, 
love, theft, and spirits over to the next day to take 
careof. I had slept about three hours, when I was 
awakened as on the night before ; this time, however, 
without any preparatory dread or uncertainty. 

The theft of the cross, somehow, had dispelled the 
supernatural terror of my nocturnal visitor; the mo- 
ment I opened my eyes, I was completely awake and 
alert, ready to seize the ghost by the throat, if need 
were, aud force him to disgorge his ill-gotten goods. 

I lay perfectly motionless, drawing slow, heavy 
breaths, as if still wrapped in sleep, and watching the 
corner where the moonlight could not penctrate with 
my half-shut eyes. 

By George! there it was again! 

The lank, white face; the staring, silly eyes; the 
grey hair hanging, ragged and thin, down to the 
shoulders. 

Shall I confess it ? 

For a moment my energy was paralyzed: the thing 
before me was so inkuman, wulike anything my eyes 
had rested on before, except the picture; and even 
here the resemblance was imperfect. 

As the figure projected its head into the clear light, 
I could see it more distinctly than on the preceding 
night, and I noted that the face was older than that of 
the portrait. It wanted, too, the cynical leer of 
Rivers Solmes; instead, this face was maxked by a 
vacuity bordering on idiocy; the eyes glared and 
watery, and the lower jaw hanging in a slobbering, 
senseless fashion. 

For the space of five mifutes I remained motion- 
less; then the figure moved, thrusting out its bony 
hand, like a blind man groping. Tn an I had 
leaped from the bed and clutched at the ontstretclied 
arm. 

It was gone—the whole mam vanished, as before, 
into dim air! 

But I had touched him—grasped the sleeye of the 
coat, which was coarse and woollen, ‘There was no 
dream or ghost in this. But where had he gone? 

I stood looking at my empty hands, and them at the 
blank wall. 

The village clock, I remember, at the moment, 
struck three; and as the resonant hum was dying 
away, another sound broke the silence—a grating, 
sliding noise very near, and then a sharp, terrified cry, 
—a cry more of horror than of pain. 

It came from without, I fancied. 

I threw up the window, and thrust out my head and 
body as far as I could reach; but saw nothing. The 
moonlight was so clear that I could even see that the 
snow beneath my window was untrodden, lay in great 
rounded drifts, from the house-foundation, through 
orchards, garden, out into the low hills that hemmed 
in the farm. The shadow of the house and trees lay 
sharply defined on the surface. 

The cry had startled the whole farm. 

I could hear the horses stamping in the stable, and 
a fluttering in the poultry roosts; old Tongo, the 
watch-dog, gave a long, melancholy howl, that re- 
newed itself again in a miserable echo; but after that 
all was silence. 

I hesitated ; but the air was bitingly cold, my teeth 
chattering, and my knees knocking together, half- 
frozen. So, I shame to say, after a moment's pause, 
I jumped into bed, and cuddled snugly under tho 
blankets. 

Ten minutes after, there came a low tap at my 
door. I had not slept. I rose, therefore, and hastily 
dressing myself, opened it, and found Solmes without, 
holding a flaring candle in one hand, which he shel- 
tered with the other. 

“ What is this, Solmes?” 

“Come. I want you. Thank God, you're here, 
Caldwell.” 

The words were wrenched out of him somehow. I 
never sat¥ a man so paralyzed by abject fear or pain, 
I could not determine which. 

I followed him silently along the narrow entry. At 
the end of it, he turned and asked me if I had my in- 
struments. 

“T never travel without them,” 

“ Go back for them, then.” 

When I returned with them, Solmes was muttering 
to himself words which I was surprised to find were a 
succession of oaths of the most curious sort. He 
uttered them without emphasis or meaning, just as 
unconsciously as he would have spilt water on the 
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[THE MYSTERIOUS VISION. ] 


I could judge from this how utterly the shock had 
benumbed his mind; for, assuredly, he was in no 
mood to swear. The oaths were those he had heard 
amongst the labourers. 

They dribbled away, if I may use the expression, 
into silence, as he walked faster through the larger 
halls and stairs of the house, coming at last to the 
door leading into the part of the building occupied as 
store-rooms, and to which Mrs. Solmes alone had ac- 
ecss. The floors were bare, and cracked under our 
footsteps. 

Stopping at a door slightly ajar, he turned to me to 
motion me before him; his face was ghastly and wet 
with sweat. 

“It is the end—come,” he said, nodding his head to 
the inside. 

The end? 

3ut I stopped to ask no questions. 

It was a comfortably furnished chamber, I saw at a 
glance, dimly lighted by a stable-lantern set on a table. 

In the centre of the room a settec, with a figure 
stretched out on it—dead, I thought—Mrs. Solmes, 
on her knees, tying some bandage about its body, her 
hands and dress drabbled with blood; but she neither 
trembled nor wept. I would not have believed there 
was such strength of endurance in her pursy, fat 
little body. 

All this, as I said, I comprehended with a look; 
but it was no time for speculation. I saw my own 
business here, and hurried to the prostrate figure, 
opening my instrument case as I went. 

It was my ghostly visitor, or the dead Rivers 
Solmes—I knew not which. 

The body was much mangled, the black serge 
clothes torn and wet with blotches of snow and blood. 
One leg hung, broken just above the knee-joint; but 
there was a curious pallor in the face that hinted at an 
injury more remote and fatal than this. 

Solmes had set down his candle, and lifted the man’s 
head in his arms. 





As I stooped to tear off the clothes, his wife drew 
away and sank back on the floor, her hands clasped 
about her knees, looking up at me with a vacant face, 
singularly like that of this wreck ef a man in its aln.ost 
idiotic expression. 

Mrs. Solmes’ mind was never strong, and the shock 
to-night had completely stunned her. She muttered 
something about Nelly, half-rising. 

Her husband shook his bead. 

“Let her alone,” he said; “* she has suffered enough 
without this sight.” 

I had completed my examination by this time. 

The man’s breath came without effort, but only at 
long intervals. Colour was coming back to his cheeks 
and lips. 

“He is better? ” whispered the old man, looking at 
me. 

“Put his head back on the pillow ; it will be easier. 
Would it not be better to remove Mrs. Solmes? ” in a 
lower voice. “She is in danger of one of her attacks. 
I will not answer for its results, after an excitement 
like this.” 

The old man looked at her doubtfully. 

“T dare not send her away; he may die, and—he is 
our son, Caldwell.” 

God only knows the years of shame and misery 
compressed into those words. 

Let me pass briefly over that night. 

As I had expected, the man died about daybreak. I 
made no effort to reset the broken leg, only endea- 
voured to lessen the pains of the fina] struggle. They 
were not severe—death ensuing from an internal 
injury whose very nature dulled sensation. Busied 
with the sufferer, I was blind, or tried to be blind, to 
all else that passed around me. 

I knew how far beyond sympathy was the grief this 
man and wom .» had to bear—grief not only for death, 
but for the end of a life of mystery and crime. 

Only one other person was admitted—John Combs, 
the old, grey-hcaded ostler. 





Whatever the secret was, I perceived 4), 
of the household shared it. J fancied, thoupi, th 
while he was tender enough in hig teeeh cf : 
wounded man, there wag very little sonow at the 
accident in his face. the 

“Tt's an ill life, sir, well ended,” he whispered to 


iat he along 


me. 

Well, at daybreak he died, asI said; g 
sisting Mrs. Solmes to her chamber, and co 
in the care of her husband, I returned to the m dre 
render what aid I could to John Combs, 

“It's lucky that Mr. Dick has gone over to the yj) 
lage for the day,” he said; “for this thing must be 
kept quiet, doctor. I'll have the coffin here to-night, 
and we'll bury him in the morning. Dead's dead. 
we'll take care of tle good name of the living.” ’ 

We did bury him that night. 

It was not hard to elude the drowsy eyes of one or 
two farm-servants. The grave was ready, dug 
Combs, in a piece of ground among the hills. It A 
a stormy night. 

The old man, Combs, and Dick (for Solmes asked 
that he should go), with myself, were all that were 
needed to carry the light coffin through the hill-path. 
The grave yawned black in the white-waste of snow: 
the body we lowered into it was that of a man whos 
life might have been fair and beautiful, but had gone 
out in irretrievable shame. I know no more than 
this; yet, looking back, that solitary grave in the 
cold snow seems to me one of the saddest sights my 
life had ever known. 

I never entirely understood the secret of this man’s 
life. When Solu.es would lave told it to me, afew 
days after, I checked him. I would not have the 
old, long-suffering man tear open the wound; it 
would have tormented his old age just as it bada 
chance of healing. This much I learned: that the 
boy, since his earliest childhood, had been one of 
those singular beings whose natural proclivity to thet 
might be—and often is—classed as insanity ; that in 
consequence of some crime he had committed, he was 
in peril of the severest punisiment of the law; and 
that, from a perhaps mistaken tenderness en the part 
of his parents, they had removed l:im secretly to their 
own home, and there contrived to conceal him for 
several mouths. 

“T doubt,” said John Combs to me, “that he was 
but little more than an idiot in these last years. Rum 
did it, and other things—fearing the law, night and 
day, most of all. He never had much grit like a mar 
in him, and latterly his bones seemed nothing but 
soft chalk; his hair turned white (though that belongs 
to the Solmes), he got limp like a rag, and could wind 
himself in and out of any crack. It was so bs 
has got out at night unbeknownst to us, throughs 
skylight in his room, and so along the roof, into your 
room, easy enough, through the window of a closet 
—after plunder, I reckon; but lad sense enough to 
play the ghost when there. The last night, something 
scared him, or he missed his footing on the eaves, and 
came crashing down, other side of the angle of the 
wing from you, on the hard brick, And that was the 
end. God forgive me if I’m not sorry. By the way, 
did you find a bit of package on your dressing-table, 
this morning?” 

I nodded. It was the stolen cross. 

You can easily guess the remainder of my story, 
which, after all, has been but a scratched outline. 

A fortnight afterward, Dick formally renewed his 
proposal for Nelly’s hand to her father. The old man 
was much broken by the suffering he had borne in the 
last month ; he trembled like a feeble woman as Dick 
talked to him. 

“You know the obstacle now that lies between 
you,” he said. : ‘ , 

“Tt is gone; and it never, atany time,” Dick added, 
hotly, “should have separated us, if I had known what 
it was. Nelly and I are sure of each other, sir,” putting 
his hand affectionately on his arm, “and family 
honour is a very shadowy trifle to us.” : 

“As you will, Richard; as you will,” in — 
cheery tone than he had used for many days, aul 
looking proudly into the young lover's face. , 

Dick always had a way of winning people we bf 
him; and I believe the poor old man felt as if G 
had sent him as a sort of recompense for the disap- 
pointment his own boy had given him. 

My story is ended. ‘ . 

I would like to tell you what a cosy, bright, com 
fortable home ours is under Nelly’s supervision, io 
she and Dick have been married nearly two years) bu 
she warns me I have but little time to dress “— 
It isa state divner. Solmes and his wife are perme af 
spend a week or two with us. I can hear the rum “4 
their old carriage coming up the lane, and see aie 
Solmes’ red, motherly face, quiteaglow with the co wr 
she leans forward to talk to her husband. They ome 4 
laughing, and there is a quiet content 10 os “s q 
if a cure trust in some loving power in their 4¥ 
at last laid the memory of the ghost. ash 
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THE WARNING VOICE. 


Byte Author of “ Mrs. Larkall’s Boarding School,” “ Man an 
his Idol,” dc. 


a anon 
CHAPTER LXIX 
AT THE CHURCH-DOOR, 


He is the soul of honour. He is the most unfortunate and 
kiring’ gentleman beneath thesun. Ob, my darling, my 


Tug exclamation uttered by Lord Ingarstone fell 
- an exploding shell in the midst of the wedding 
par 


y. 

Ormond turned, all amazement; and confronted 
his lordship with wild eyes, and cheeks flushing 
crimson, 

- !” he exclaimed, 

en he stopped abruptly. The appearance of 

Ingarstone alarmed him. His face had turned all 
colours. His eyes were starting from his head. He 
appeared to be visibly swelling with suppressed fury. 

What in heaven’s name has happened ? ” the bride- 
groom demanded, ‘ 
“Scoundrel!” muttered Ingarstone, through his 
clenched teeth and quivering li ~ ; ~ 
P trice had not heard the first insulting word 
| — to her husband; but she heard this. Heard 
fe ut could not credit her senses. One look at her 
thing tonit rer pen enough. She saw that some- 
bold of hie ps ped occurred, and rushing to him, caught 


Ingtantly he put i ai i 
bert ie 4 a it about her waist, and strained 
a Beaty! My poor child!” he murmured ; 
po — conscieus of the hundreds of staring 
a a ving this strange scene at the church-door, he 
le Y exclaimed: “Come, darling. We must 

nae Place. Come. As for you——” 

= he looked at Ormond with a face in which 
hs _ greg ineffable contempt 

Stay, my lord,” cried the haughty 
sp et aughty youth, stun 
AA ope sang by this action, “ This indy is my wile 
thisearth ponte” my lord ; and no man on the face of 
ne” 7 8°DHe or simple, has power to tear her from 


“Indeed! ” cried hi 
question, 
Ty Lay a fin 
B - 
Ene aa st ean 
“My fatheew tm) and drew toward her husband. 
Myf athe, she said, “ this is my place.” 
one Would have darted upon Ler; but Ormond 
With his strong right arm. 


8 lordship. “ We will try that 
ger on her if youdare. Come 





[REDGRAVE HUMBLED. } 


“Stand back ! ” he cried. 

“‘ Not at your bidding,” retorted the infuriated lord. 

“Yes—at mine. I am her husband.” 

“You lie!” 

It was the first time that word had ever been thrown 
in Ormond’s teeth. His swift impulse was to fell his 
traducer; but.a grasp of the white hand that rested in 
his, restrained him. 

“Only your age protects you, my lord,” he said, 
bitterly. 

“Give me my child!” cried his lordship, without 
ess him. ‘ You have stolen her from me.” 

4 

“You have no right to her. You are a sharper and 
impostor. You have decoyed her from me under a 
false pretence, married her with a lie in your mouth. 
But she shall have justice. She shall be divorced. 
She—she—Give her to me!” 

“Your lordship raves!” cried Ormond, contempt- 
uously. ‘This is pure Bedlam nonsense!” 

“Tt is true.” 

‘What! I have deceived you?” 

“ Grossly.” 

“T have imposed upon you? ” 

“You know it.” 

“T have decoyed your daughter into marriageon a 
false pretence? Monstrous!” 

“But true. You knowit, I say. You are a heartless 
wretch, a scoundrel ; and by heaven, if there is justice 
in this land——” 

“Oh, father! dear, dear father!” cried Beatrice, 
throwing out her arms toward him. ‘“ This is some 
slander, some dreadful calumny. You are deceived, 
imposed upon. Ormond Redgrave is the very soul of 
honour. I would stake my life upon his truth.” 

“ And lcse it!” shrieked his lordship. 

“ Tmpossible !” 

“You think so. You are deceived, wronged, 
outraged. Ob, miserable, impudent trickster,” he 
added, addressing Redgrave; “if I had but learned 
this one hour sooner!” - 

“ This—what ? ” asked the young man. 

“This secret of your birth,” was the rejoinder. 

“ My birth?” 

Ormond looked aghast. 

“What! You understand now ? ” said his lordship. 

“Understand what ? ” 

“Oh, you are a good actor. You've played your 
part well. You've thrown the dust of your ancestors, 
and your pedigrees into ourj eyes to some purpose. 
We have been well blinded; but it shall not serve 
you. Our eyes are open now. We see you in your 
true colours, see you as you are, and what you are——” 





“And pray, my lord,” exclaimed Ormond, angry 
now, and growing red aud pale by turns, “ what am I ? 
You do’not mean to deny that I am my fathe:’s 
son?” 

“T do.” 

“What! That I have no claim to the name I 
bear?” 

“None. You are nameless. You are nothing. 
You are—illegitimate.” 

“ AND A BEGGAR,” exclaimed a loud, excited vuice. 

Ingarstone turned and confronted Captain Redgrave, 
who had thrust himself forward through the crowd. 

It was a moment of concentrated excitement. 

All present stood transfixed. The actors in the 
scene and the spectators were alike amazed, bewildered, 
and speechless. 

“ Where are the proofs of this?” demanded Ormond, 
at length. 

“Here,” replied Roach, the little plethoric lawyer, 
bustling forward. “I have had the honour to receive 
them on his lordship’s vehalf not ten minutes since.” 

As he spoke he handed over a large parchment 
envelope—one with which we are already familiar. 

“ And pray who furnished you with this?” said 
Ormond, holding the envelope still unopened. 

It was Captain Redgrave who replied. 

“It came from my good friend here, I fancy,” le 
said. 

With his right hand he dragged forward his “ good 
friend,” who was shrinking behind for the convenience 
of a pillar of the church-porch asa support, and which, 
in truth, he needed. 

When dragged forward, shambling, staggering, and 
confused, he suddenly shook himself up, and, by a vio- 
lent effort, stood for a moment erect, confronting the 
whole party. 

Then, and for the first time, they recognized him. 

It was Andrew Nolan: rather, it was the debased 
and degraded semblance of what that unhappy man 
had been. Hard drinking had done its worst. Ar- 
dent spirits, acting upon his fiery temperament, had 
made quick work of him. His face was white, but 
hideously blotched ; his eyes were bloodshot, his head 
shook as with palsy. Ragged, filthy, reeking with 
the fumes of drink, he presented a spectacle from 
which all shrunk in horror. 

“ Andrew Nolan!” involuntarily escaped from Red- 
grave's lips, while Beatrice, who still clung to her 
husband’s arm, shuddered and grew faint. 

“ Yes, sir; yes, Mr. Nameless Nobody,” muttered 
the inebriated man, with a tipsy swagger, meant to be 
impressive, but in reality most ludicrous. “It’s me, 
sir—me!” and he slapped his. breast, ‘Said we 
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should meet again, and I should take it out of you. 
Said it, kept m’ word. What did old Crook say? 
‘ An’rew,’ says he to me, ‘ An’rew, when ’s pride’s in 
full wantn’ss—when ’s cup happ’n'ss is over’lowin’— 
when ’s life ’s ros’st—when sunshine prosperity’s 
round him—when ’s path strewn with flow’'rs—when 
hope, love, grat’fied ambition, and ex-exultant pass’n 
all combine to render earth a par’dise for 's 'joyment, 
then’ll come the mo-moment of our triumph and ’s 
doom!’ says he. Andit’s come. It's come. I hate 
ye—hate ye, and I’ve—lI’ve crush’d ye, Mis-ter— 
Nothing!” P 

The unhappy man had swayed himself to and fro, 
from his toes to his heels and back again, as he 
uttered these words; and now losing his balance, he 


Ss towards Redgrave. 
ice saw it, and thinking he was about to com- 
mit some act of violence, shrieked out. 

“ Nolan ! Nolan!” she cried, “ for my sake!” 

Her voiee, rather than the words.she used, hada 
marvellous effect on the drunken wreck of. a man. 
It seemed to sober him. He stayed himself by the 
arm which Captain Redgrave had promptly puteut 
on seeing him falbing, and said, clearly and * 

“ Don’t fear, Lady Beatrice; I won't touch him, 
mine were wrongs that coald be wiped out ém beute 
violence, I might have had my revenge ago. 
But they're not. I have been degraded and of 
all my earthly happiness. I have; and what's my 
revenge? Degradation for degradation. 
for lappiness. And ‘tis mine, wine; mine?” 

He staggered back as he spoke—drunk. The 
momentary gleam of sobriety had passed away. 

Beatrice hid her face in her hands, and shuddered. 

As for Ormond Redgrave, he stood utterly bewil- 
dered. Then, tearing open the envelope, he 
glanced over the paper it contained. His eyes 
to devour it like flames. 

When he had reached the end, he grew pale as a 
corpse, and groaned heavily. 

“Tt is true!” he gasped. 

“You admit it? ” interposed Ingarstone. 

“On the face of this—yes.” 

“Yet, knowing this, you have dared to do me and 
my child this irreparable wrong ! ” 

“No. Notknowingly. Heaven is my witness that 
I never for one moment in all my life suspected what 
is here disclosed ; and hud I done so, I would not have 
lived with this brand of infamy upon me! As for 
you, Beatrice, my darling, what can I say of the 
terrible wrong I have inflicted on you?” 

He turned towards her as he spoke. 

The observant crowd saw that her blue eyes were 
raised to his, brimming with inexpressible tenderness, 
and that a smile lit up her exquisite face. 

“ There must be some mistake,” she suggested. 

“No, darling, no,” he replied, decisively. 

“* You are certaia? ‘That paper convinces you?” 

“ Not this alone.” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“JT have been warned,” he said, “not once only ; 
but time after time. Mysterious hints of this calamity 
have pursued me, and I have treated them with con- 
tempt. Fool that I was, I should have conciliated 
where I defied; but no, no, Beatrice, you would have 
despised me. I should have despised myself, had I 
stooped to trick or treachery. As it is, I can look 
into your face without a blush—I can call you mine, 
taking heaven to witness that I do so, without sin or 
deceit; and I can relinquish you—if it must come to 
that—not without agony, but without remorse, since 
all this is my misfortune—not ny fault.” 

Ingarstone listened to these words with the greatest 
impatience, 

This he was about to express in no measured terms, 
when his son Cecil—who, truth to tell, had lingered 
behind in the vestry with Dova Redgrave an uncon- 
scionable time—suddenly burst into the throng. He 
had heard something of what had happened—had 
picked up flying rumours from one and another, and 
now came impetuously to demand the truth. 

“ Ormond, old fellow,” he exclaimed, “ what’s this 
they’re saying of you? About your being an impostor, 
and a beggar, and——” 

“TIT am no impostor, Cecil!” cried Redgrave, 
proudly, 

“Ofcourse not. I would have taken my oath of 
it. But what does it all mean, old fellow? ” 

Captain Redgrave thrust himself forward, till his 
handsome, reckless face confronted that of the young 
lord. 

“In two words, it means this,” he said : “ That my 
name is Redgrave; hisis not. That he, an illegiti- 
mate nobody, lias usurped not only my name, but my 
fortune, both of which he has pretended to bestow on 
your sister; but that I have discovered the fraud, and 
now claim my own.” 

Cecil looked aghast. 

“Then Ormond has nothing in the world?” he 


“ Except his wife.” 


The refined cruelty of this stab sent a shudder 
through Ormond’s frame, and brought tears into the 
eyes of his hapless bride. 

As for the generous Cecil, he turned upom the cap- 
tain a face fiery with indignation. 

“ Yes,” he said, “he has one thing. He has the 
feelings of a gentleman—which nothing can give you.” 

“Why, you confounded, insolent, idiotic p!” 
burst out the captain, with all his natu fire. 
Then, mastering himself, he added, with what was 
meant for exquisite irony, ‘But no—we are relations 
now!” 

“ Scoundrel!” shricked Ormond, unable to contain 
himself, and making a dash at the fellow’s collar. Ones 
roused, he could not restrain himself. Ingarstone 
interposed to prevent violence, but was powerless. As 
for Cecil, between his indignation and his prudence, 
he confined himself to an attempt to part the comba- 


the midst of all this, Beatrice, overcome with 
and with a sense of tle disgrace of this scene 
ehurch-door, on her wedding-day, faimted, 
the arms of the bridesmaids. 

In this crisis Ingarstone showed his generalship. 
Peresiving his daughter's prostrate condition, he 
wasted mo time in vain regrets, but at once ordered 
een anuags in which he also secured a 


* is inevitable,” he veflected. ‘ Better to 
now. "Gad! mons'ous lucky accident— 


raised his hand to the coachman, who at 
off tothe mansion from which the bridal 
started, so fall of hopeful exhilaration, 
scarcely an hour since. 

‘Ormond was forced to release his hold 
of the Coweta nee a pra ere 
Yo as his forcible ‘style of address led the world to sup- 

doing so, he immediately turned to the spot 
which he bad left his bride, missed her, and saw 
the carriage rolling off. 

we a sort of instinct, he understood what had hap- 
pened. 

“Where is she? ” was his first question; but, be- 
fore it could be answered, he had exclaimed, “ They 
are dragging her from me! They have robbed me of 
her!” 

A dozen voices told him she had fainted, and was 
only being conveyed home. 

He did not heed them. 

“She ismine! She ismy wife! They have no 
right to tear us asunder!” he clamoured, and took a 
few hasty steps forward—down the pathway strewn 
with camelias, violets, snowdrops, chrysanthemums, 
holly-berries, and such other floral products as winter 
yields—iutending pursuit. 

It was his sister’s hand on his shoulder—his sister's 
voice speaking to him, which caused him to stop. 

“Oh, Ormond! "cried Dora, “Our mother! Our 

r mother!” 

“Ah! what of her ?” he asked, turning with a dis- 
tracted face. 

“ She is ill—in the church—so ill!” 

In Dora’s tearful eyes he read more than her words 
implied. 

“I will be back instantly,” he said. 

“Oh, Ormong it may be too late.” : 

Witha groat, he relinquished the pursuit he had 
hastily resolved on—hastily, and with little hope of 
success, and casting an indignant look back at Nolan 
and the captain, dashed into the church. 

Dora pointed to the upper end of the sacred building 
near the altar, where a group of women were dimly 
visible—the bright hues of the painted windows dye- 
ing their white dresses, 
han de Redgrave was, he understood, in their 





mi 
Urged by his strong love for the mother who had 
been more than a parent to him for long years, he 
strode up the aisle, Dora at his side. 

Suddenly he stopped, his brows knit, his eyes 
flashed, and his hands were clenched. 

“ Brother!” cried Dora, in alarm. 

“No, Dora, I am not your brother,” he groaned ; 
“and, heaven help her! that woman has known it all 
these years! It is to her infamy that I owe mine! 
May God——” 

But Dora’s hand was on his mouth, and saved him 
from one sin. 

He did not curse his mother! 


CHAPTER LXX 
THE REVELATION. 


Oh, my son, my son, that I should see thee bowed 
by shame— 
Thee, of whom I was'so proud. Lady of Lyons. 
Bat whether I be true begot or no, 
That still I lay upon my mother's 
King John. 


accord; but you 
sight of you will kill her.” 


grave’s heart, and which, once 
been a bitter memory for life, ae Psy have 
selves on his lips; but the effort to sup a 
Dora’s bidding well-nigh overcame my them af 
He reeled, and the church appeared to ant. 
around him.” Posted to emi dimly 
Dora’s voice seemed to come from 4 
she said : «far disney = 
“Ormond, darling, be calm, be just! 
demn unhéard. Do not utter words Pre _ 
recall. Come with me—let us leave this place! “aoe 
But he clung to a pillar near which he Was stand 
ing, partly for support, partly in the way of resi. 
¢ own voice had an unnatural sound j 
his ears as he said: . 
ang a nd I will see her!” 
4 
0, darling ; it was I who came to you, of my own 
are excited—you are not well The 


“Take me to her, then!” he exclaimed, 
“No. As you love me, Ormond, 


churchyard, where he droppej 
heavily on a tomb, and sat with his face butied in his 


Many of the villagers were still loitering abou, 
burning with curiosity to know what all that had 
aoe might mean ; but they drew toa respectful 


So Ormond sat, with his hat off, heedless of th 
sharp, frosty air that blew upon him, burying his face 
in his hands. - Miserable—ah, that word is too weak 
and faint to convey the load of agony that had fallen 
with Ww upon him! One moment he 
despised himself for remaiwing there inactive while 
bis bride was being borne off, he knew not wher, 
The next, he shuddered at the thought of encounter. 
ing her face, or that of any human being he had ever 
known. 

Pride had become his second nature. He had borne 
himself sodoftily, he had gloried so in that miserable 
fiction of birth and ancestry, that now, when the 
crash had come, and he found himself mean as the 
meanest, base as the basest, the overwhelming sens 
of shame made him a coward. He could not tear his 
hands from his eyes. He could not face that world in 
which he was an interloper, upon the beauty of which 
he was a blot. As to asserting any right or claiming 
any consideration, the bare idea of such a thing wa 
torture. 

Pitiable, indeed, it was to see a brave, gallant, high- 
spirited gentleman overborne by the first shock of 
adversity. But, pray pity and do not despise him! 
Remember, the blow had fallen on his one weakness. 
Fate had picked out the one crevice in the armow, 
and so had driven in her shaft with crushing, bliad- 
ing, murderous effect. Calamity might have taken 
any shape but this, and he would have borne w 
against if manfully. But ancestry—birth—fortue 
—all gone “at one fell swoop.” It was too much, sud 
he succumbed, like any craven, at the blow. . 

For a time, Dora stood by her brother's side, pity- 
ing him with all her heart, but forbearing to offer him 
the mockery of consolation. . 

No words, as she well knew, could soften his 
agony, or win him from the thought of it. 

At length, a slight commotion in the church re 
called her to a sense of her duty to Lady de Ret- 


ve. . 
o"she found her ladyship extended at full length on 
the piled-up cushions in an old-fashioned square pe", 
ber face white as her hair, and her breathing hard 
and irregular. Her eyelids were closed, but she did 
not sleep, nor had she fainted. 

“Dora,” she faintly murmured, as she had doue # 
intervals for some minutes 

“T am here, mother,” tied the fair girl, drvp- 
ping upon her knees, and taking the rigid bands 
together into her own. 

“« And he—where is he ?” 

“Pray do not distress yourself, mother — 

“ Bring him to me.” 

Dora trembled, and hesitated. . iden 

“Oh, mother!” she exclaimed, terrified at the i 4 
of the meeting she. had already once prevented, J 
not knowing what to answer. 

“You tremble, child,” murmured the lady. Mar 
no fear. Ormond is good, noble, and generous a 
we must meet.” ’ 

“ But he is greatly shaken—he is hardly himself 
this moment, mother. Pray wait. To-morrow 

“ May be too late.” 

« Oh, no—do not say that!” cried Dora. rm 

“Have I not suffered? € her ladyship moan 
all this not shaken me?” . 

‘Wer changed looks, her failing breath, her Hg 
hands, lent terrible force to the inquiry. | with 
Dora rose from her knees, her eyes brimming 








Tue terrible words which were in Ormond Red- 


tears. 
Ae she did 0, to her grént relie? she saw Onnoed 
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. He had re-entered the church, and was 

up the aisle, Her heart seemed to leap into 

4 she scanned his face with eager scrutiny. 

a look of fixed determination, not of anger, 
wedthe breathed @ sigh of relief at the discovery. 

“Qh, Ormond!” she exclaimed, going a few steps 

him. “Our mother—I fear—I fear she has 
: Jong to live. And she is asking for you,” ~ 
me id not, he could not answer; but strode on to 
where Lady de Redgrave lay. One glance showed 
jim the change which was taking place. An hour 
it would have moved him as little else on carth 
wid have done. But not now. Resentment and the 
hitter sense of unmerited wrong had submerged affec- 
tion, 80, scareely deigning to stoop over the dying 
woman, he said, — and sternly: 

“You sent for me?” 

aa Ormond, yes; because it is right that you 

ould know——” 
ony enemy,” e a me sharply. 

mother’s lips quivered. : 

+ no!” she cjaculated, “impossible! ” 

“Yother,” exclaimed the young man, in a voice that 
went to her heart, “you have done me wrong that 
nothing can repair. I might load you with re- 

; bat it would be useless. I might curse 
yor, and heaven would forgive me that sin. But you 
peed not fear. I eame here for one purpose, and one 
oaly, Tellme, with your dying lips, the author of all 
this misery. ‘Tell me who it is on whom I may wreak 
4 just vengeance, or whose memory I may devote to 
os Yell me, mother. It is the only reparation 
yeu can ever have it in your power to make me. Pell 
ne the miscreant’s name.” 

His excitement terrified the weak woman ; for some 
seeonds she could not speak. On recovering herself, 
she only murmured three 

“It is impossible,” she said. 

“Impossible! ” 

“Yes, Ormond, yes.” 

“Bat you do not deny the fact—the horrible fact 
that I-I-——” 

“ cannot deny it,” she faltered. “It is too true.” 

“Yet yon have concealed it from me all these 

” 


“Yea in the fond hope that you might never make 
the discovery; that for your sake I miglt carry the 
secret with me down to my grave.” 

“Tt ig false!” shrieked the distracted man. “It 
was not for my sake; but for Ais. It waste screen 
the wretch who has the right to call himself my 
father from the consequences of resentment. Oh, 
nother, mother, that I should live to shrink from you 
in disgust!” 

A shudder passed over the frame of the prostrate 
woman, and she raised her hands imploringly. 

He did not heed her. Absorbed in the sense of his 
own great wrong, he was callous to her misery. 

“But this is from the purpose,” he said, after a mo- 
ment's pause, “His name? It is that [ havea right 
todemand of you—that you must render up to me.” 

“ Again, T tell you, it is impossible.” 

That was her ladyship’s reply. 

Ormond grew infuriated at it. 

“Mother, mother!” he cried out, with petulant im- 
Patience. “You are playing—you are trifling with 
me. Does your failing strength give you no warning ? 
Has death no terror for you, that you shuffle and de- 
ceive in its very jaws? ‘There is but one reparation 
it your power to make, and it is soon made. I ask 
= toe a with me—I ask you to trust me with 


“And I tell yon—that I cannot.” 

“No, n0, mother! Think what a solemn moment 
this is! think of the awful responsibility that rests 
upon you. And I do but ask the truth.” 

He waited; but there was no response. 
“I understand,” he said at length, very bitterly ; 
You think that your silence will screen him. You 
believe that the secret of his name, locked within your 
dead lips, wili save him from the consequences of his 
crime. You forget. It was not by you thatthe dis- 
dlosure of this day was made. Others are in the 
gy Others possess information on which 

Veacted. And do not doubt bat I shall solve this 
mystery. I swear to doit. Here, in this saered place 
I swear to devote the remainder of my days to one end 
that of discovering and punishing the wrong-doer.” 
; Tt was clear that the lady heard these words, for 
‘<* lips twitched convulsively ; but she did not imme~ 
diately reply. 

~~ Presently, with a faint and feeble voice she said : 

our threats and your entreaties are alike in vain. 

Cannot answer you.” 

4 you will not,” he retorted. 
wee I speak the solemn truth—I cannot.” 
dei at; Am I to believe that you, my mother, 
in ee of the name of—of the maw who—of my 


wt is the solemn truth.” 
ou never heard his name?” 





“ Never.” 

“But you have some clue, some knowledge—at 
least you know his rank in life? ” 

“ Yes, Ormond—he was a gentleman.” 

“Thank God for that!” the. youth ejaculated. 
“What next ? Come, if you know this, you are not 
ignorant of more?” 

“Yes, Ormond; beyond that I know—nothing!” 

The young man was both incredulous and angry. 
He doubted his own ears; he did not believe his 
mother’s statement. It was incredible. In spite of 
the solemn tone in which the assertion was uttered, 
and the place in which it was made, it seemed mani- 
festly untrue. 

“Heaven forgive me, mother!” cried the distracted 
son; “ but I cannot—I de not believe you!” 

Lady de Redgrave quailed under those words. A 
piteous groan escaped ‘her lips; then, as if by an almost 
supersuman effort, she raised herself on one arm, end 
while her eyelids softly unclosed, she said : 

“Listen, my poor boy—listen! Your words cut 
me to the heart ; but I have deserved them. I have 
deceived you, and so brought this misery upon my 
dying hours. But, Ormond, I did it forthe best. I 
kept my secret and yours in the sole hope that it 
might conduce to yeur happiness. I had no other 
feeling. But now that I am. defeated, it is time that 
the mystery should be cleared up Listen then— 
Ormond : oh, my darling, my darling! I-——” 

She felt back—rigid. 

Dora, who had stood by, a scared listener to all that 
had passed, hastily rushed forward and bent over her 
mother, one hand seeking her heart. 

Ormond stood erect, Lut not unmoved. 

There was a moment of profound silence, during 
which Dora sought in vain for any traces of the throb- 
bing heart. 

Then turning a horrified face upon her brother, she 
exclaimed: , 

“It is all over, Ormond! This last trial has killed 
her.” 

The proud man dropped instantly on his knees by 
the ~ omar body, and childlike sobs came to his 
relief, 


CHAPTER LXXL 
WHAT HAPPENED TO THE CARRIAGE. 
"Tis hard when adverse Fate rings blow on blow ; 
Pitiless, coward Fate that does not spare 
Even the fallen. Cartwright. 

Tue carriage bearing the unconscious wife had, 
meanwhile, rolled on toward the stately towers of In- 
garstone. 

It was followed by other carriages, in which the 
chief part of the bridesmaids cowered like fluttered 
doves, scared at the scene just enacted before their 
eyes, and not knowing in the least what to make of 
it. Others of the family friends were in the same 
position. A “scene,” at the very church door! Such 
a thing was unheard of. The bridegroom to turn out 
an impostor and a beggar! That was clearly beyond 
every one’s experience, was unparalleled in the county 
—almost in history. 

All that the flustered ladies could do was to cry, 
and exclaim, ‘‘ Poor thing ! "—meaning the bride. 

As for the gentlemen they only shrugged their 
shoulders, and wondered how it would all end? 

The lady Beatrice was attended only by her father 
and Cecil. She remained inanimate during the 
journey back, and they were rather glad of it than 
otherwise. 

“The park is sure to be full of people who know 
nothing of what bas happened, and who will receive 
us with cheers, in hollow mockery of our wretched- 

Thank goodness, she will be deaf to all 
that!” 

So Cecil urged, and Ingarstone squeezed his hand 
to express his concurrence, for the carriage was 
going at a good pace now, and conversation was not 


easy. 

The distance from the church was not great, and 
they soon reached the park. 

The gates always stood wide open, and they 
drove in. 

People, all in. the holiday attire, as ia the morning, 
were scattered about in groups, talking; and as the 
carriages approached, all eyes were turned towards 
them. 
<= But there were no cheers! 

Cecil looked at his father with inquiring eyes; his 
lordship returned the gaze with an incredulous face. 

“Tll news flies apace,” cried Cecil bitterly; “they 
already know what has happened.” 

In this way he accounted for their silence. It was 
respectful commiseration, he fancied. 

He put his head out of the windows. Two or 
three old servants touched their hats with the in- 
grained habit of respect. But one—he was a shep- 
herd of some years’ service—gave a strong stare of 
indifference. 

What did that mean ? 





Clearly nothing. Mere ignorance and boorishness. 
Nothing more. 

Dismissing all thought of the fellow from his mind 
instantly, he leant out and looked toward the house. 
Then he rapidly drew in his head. 

“The is down,” he exclaimed with some sur- 
prise. “ Who has taken on himself to order that? It 
might have remained till our return.” 

e thrust his head out of the window again: and, 
ag he did so, the carriage stopped. 

It had reached the great gates leading to the 
garden of the house—the garden through which the 
carriage-drive continued to wind—and which gates 
separated that more private portion from the park 
itself. They were stately gates, of beautiful ison- 
work, surmounted by the Ingarstone arms. 

“Why do they stop here?” demanded Ingaustone, 
who was arnporting his daughter's head. 

Cecil drew in, and answered hotly, 

“ The gates are closed,” he said. 

* Closed ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Nonsense! Are they mad?” 

The young man mado no reply; but, opening the 
coach-door, sprang out, and rushed toward tbe gates. 
They were not only closed—they were padlocked. 

“ Who has done this? Who has dared to do this?” 
shouted the young lord. 

He looked through the iron-work. Noone was op 
the inside. Then he seized the bell handle which 
hung by the gate posts, and tugged itas if he would 
have torn down the wires, 

The spectators, seeing what was happening, 
gathered round, and several began to speak in ex- 
planation ; but Cecil was too enraged to listen. Pre- 
—e Morris Holt broke through the ring and touched 

is hat. 

“ What does this mean, Holt ?” said Cecil. 

“TI don’t jestly understand, my lord,” was the 
answer. “I wasat the church with the rest when it 
happened——” 

“When what happened ?” 

“ When they came, my lord.” 

“They? who?” 

“ Doesn't your lordship know that, directly you was 
gone a party came and took possession of the place, 
and——” 

Cecil Ingarstone turned deadly pale. Then he 
tugged once more, and with even greater violence at 
the bell. 

In a second or two a strange face looked through 
the gates. 

“What's the row?” demanded the stranger in & 
surlytone. 

“ Open this gate, sir,” was Cecil’s answer. 

“ What for 2?” 

“Because I command you to do it.” 

The man broke out in a hoarse laugh. 

“You? Who be you?”he demanded with a con- 
temptuous grin. ° 

“You know well enough, Walters,” said Morris 
Holt, advancing to put ina word.” ‘You know it's 
my lord’s son. Aud my lord's here, and my lady in 
the carriage ; and you'd best mind what you're upto, or 
you'll find yourself in the wrong box, with all your 
cu “4 


nning. 
“ Anyhow, I be on the right side the geat,” re- 
torted the fellow, again bursting into a forced hoarse 


1. 

‘“‘ Now, that. you know who I am,” said Cecil, who 
could not restrain his anger, though he shuddered 
with a vague apprehension, “I again command 
you to open that gate.” 

“Sorry I can’t obleege, but I be under orders,” 
the man said. 

“ Under whose orders ?” 

“ Measter’s.” 

“ And who, sir, do you call your master?” 

“ Lord Ingarstone.” 

As he spoke, Ingarstone descended from the car- 
riage, where he had listened to what was passing, and 
at once came up to the gates. 

“ You lie, fellow,” said he; ‘‘I am Lord Ingarstone, 
and no one has any right to give orders here but me, 
and those whom J depute. If you have locked that 
gate, you have done a mons’ous foolish and illegal 
thing. Open it at once.” 

“Can’t be done, my lord, if so be as you be my 
lord,” was the answer. 

“ What! Do you mean to take on yourself the re- 
sponsibility of locking me out of my own house? 
Have a. care, sir, have a care,or you'll get yourself 
into trouble as sure as you’re born, sir. Here, some of 
you, break in these gates.” 

It was easy to give the order, but the thing was in 
itself difficult of accomplishment, especially without 
tools, and the crowd seemed reluctant to attempt it. 

His lordship noticed their stolid faces and irresolute 
shifting limbs with mortification. 

The porter on his side of the gate beheld it with 
a brvad grin. 
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What was to be done ? 
The eyes of father and son, meeting in mutual inter- 
rogation, plainly asked the question. As plainly 


neither was prepared to answerit. They knew what had 


happened. Withoutaword from anyone they under- 
stood that the blow they had so long expected had 
been struck. “He is alive! he is in England!” the 
dead Ximena had said, and they now realized the threat 
hidden in those words. 

He was not only in England ; he was master of In- 
garstone! 

What was to be done, indeed ! 

One thing it was clearly proper to do. It was not 
only proper, but it was imperative to adopt a high 
tone and to maintain the semblance of right to the 
last. 

Acting on this instinct, and without baiting a jot of 
his dignity, my lord turned to the insolent porter. 

“It is useless to bandy words with you,” he said, 
“‘T must see your master. Take my name to him, and 
tell him I demand admission.” 

“ Jest as you like, on’y you might put it nicer.” 

“ What ?” 

“You might make a request of it.” 

“Tnsolent! This to me?” 

“Oh, I don’t care ; on'y if you was to ask for it you 
might get it, and if you demand it”—— 

“T repeat. I demand it,” said his lordship. 

‘The face of the porter expanded into a broad grin; 
and with an insolent leer at the little crowd which 
this scene had collected, he disappeared. 

Ingarstone, turning to Cecil, put his hands upon his 
shoulders. 

“What a day!" he said. “ This is the crisis. Your 
sister the wife of a beggar, and we their fit associates! 
Good heaven, Cecil! What is to be done?” 

“There is yet one hope,” said the young man, 
“you know what we have all along relied on. We 
knew what he was.” 

“ Ah, yes!” 

“We do not know what heis.” 

“True !” 

The suggestion offered a crumb of comfort, not 
more; but to the hungry hearts of these two men it 
was welcome. 

Cecil, turning from his father, beckoned Morris Holt 
towards him. 

* Holt,” he said, ‘tell us how all this came 
about ?” 

“Why, my lord,” the old man replied, “as nigh as 
I can make out, ’twas in this way. No sooner had the 
carriages drew off to the church, than there drives up 
a common cab, such as ply at the railway station, and 
goes up to the main entrance, bold as brass. Phen 
there jumps out five fellows—tliis man you've seen 
was one of ’em—then a lawyer you may have heard 
on, Flacker by name—my son Tim owes hima grudge, 
begging your lordship’s pardon—and he has by the 
arm a’ old man, grey and tottery, but all excitement, 
they say, and these two last marches straight along 
the red cloth as was laid down for my lady, into the 
hall. Directly they got there, in the midst of the 
servants with their wedding favours and flowers and 
all, this Flacker, he whips off his hat, and waves it 
over his head, and says he, “ Three cheers, my lads, 
and lasses, too, for my Lord Bernard—tle true heir 
of Ingarstone!—But my lord isn’t well ?” 

“Yes, yes; go on, Holt,” said his lordship, clinging 
to the iron scroll-work of the gate for support. 

“ Well, they was so took aback like that there wasn’t 
one of ’em had a word to say for a minute onso. They 
didn’t cheer; but they stood struck dumb. Then 
says the old man, he says ‘ You know me, some of 
you? You remember little Bernard?’ But most of 
’em was too young, and they shook their heads, 
thinkin’ he wasn’t in his right mind, when who should 
come along, as ill-luck would have it, but old Tonks, 
the butler’s father, superannuated this many a year, 
and directly he claps eyes on the old man, he throws 
up his hands and says, ‘It’s Bernard Ingarstone come 
out of his grave!’ At this they all did stare; but 
some began to talk of impostors and the like, when old 
Tonks, mad with joy it seemed, points first to the 
stranger’s face, and then to one of the pictersin the 
hall, and says he, ‘Impostor is he? Where's your 
eyes? Look there; it's Lord Bernard, I tell ye—the 
eldest son of my old lord, and the true heir of Ingar- 
stone.’ At this some clapped hands, and some cheered ; 
others didn’t know what to make of it; and in the 
midst of the confusion the lawyer read a long rigma- 
role—what he called taking formal possession for 
his client, while his two fellows made fast the doors 
and these gates, just as your lordship found ’em.” 

This startling narrative was hardly completed before 
the porter returned with his message. He was ac- 
companied also by Flacker. Both looked through the 

ate and grinned, and Flacker nodded familiarly to 
ecil. 

“How do? Met before, don’t y’> know? One too 
many for my poor friend and me, that time. Poor 


you some day. ‘Laugh’ is right. Owed you one for 
your meddling. Paid it—eh? ‘Pay’ is right.” 

Cecil did not deign any reply, but addressed the 
man who had been called Walters. 

“You have the answer?” he said. 

But Flacker was not to be ignored or put down: 
he never suffered himself to be, so it was he who 
replied : 

> ‘Answer’ is right” he said. ‘“ My lord ‘ll see his 
brother, Mr. Ingarstone, don’t y’ know, see him at 
once if he likes, but—alone.” 

Flacker addressed Cecil, but looked at Ingarstone 
as he spoke. 

He saw the old man wince and change colour with 
indignation: he saw also—or thought he saw—tkat 
this moment had been anticipated, perhaps often acted 
over in his lordship’s mind, and was thus robbed of 
half the torture it was calculated to inflict. 

“What do you reply to these terms, father?” asked 
Cecil indignantly. 

“*T consent.” 

“You do?” 

“Yes, my boy; the conditions disgrace them, they 
do not humiliate me. I will go—alone. I have no- 
thing to fear. If bya miracle my poor brother should 
have been restored to life and reason, he will deal 
justly by nie, whatever may be the character of the 
advisers into whose hands he has fallen. If on the 
other hand, this is, as I suppose, a mere impudent 
impostor, the laws which he has outraged will soon 
teach him his mistake. I am ready.” 

One of the gates was unlocked, and his lordship 
passed in. 

As Walters was about"to thrust back the swinging 
gate, a sudden and irresistible impulse inspired Cecil 
to follow his father, and he darted forward: but it 
was Ingarstone himself who raised his hand to warn 
him back. 

“No, Cecil, no,” he said. “I will go alane.” 

The impetuous youth bowed his head in sabmis- 
sion, and drew back, the gate clanging insolently in 
his face. 

Flacker escorted his lordship; and on reaching the 
main entrance of the house, drew a key from his pocket 
and unlocked the door. When they had passed in, 
he locked it again. 

“A prisoner!” muttered his lordship, indignantly. 
“ Depends,” was the laconic answer, 

Ingarstone’s face glowed with indignation. Then he 
turned ashy pale, and his limbs trembled violently. 
To be told that he was a possible prisoner in his 
own house, in the midst of his own servants, and by 
such a creature, moved him almost beyond endur- 
ance, 

They passed through the hall, and on to the door 
of the great drawing-room in which receptions took 
place. 

His lordship’s own footman was stationed there ; and 
as they approached, at a nod from Flacker, he threw 
open the door, and announced the arrival. 

“ Mister Humphrey Ingarstone!” 

That was the insulting announcement. 

While it still tingled in his ears, Ingarstone found 
himself in the drawing-room, as an old man rose to 
receive him—the man Andrew Nolan encountered on 
the house-top, the man who, a few weeks since, had 
appeared ghost-like at the window of the house at 
Worthing. 

(To be continued.) 





THE ARCHDUKE. 
A TALE OF THE MEXICAN EMPIRE 


—_>—__—_— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
Tertsky.—Now for this evening's business! How intend you 
To manage with the marquis ? 
JUo.—Attend! We frame a formal declaration, 
Wherein we to the duke consign ourselves 
Collectively, to be and to remain 
His both with life and limb, and not to spare 
The last drop of our blood for Aim, provided— 
We shall have caught and caged them! Let them then 
Beat their wings bare against the wires and rave 
Loud as they may against our treachery! Schiller. 
In the hills a few miles south-west of Zacatecas, 
there stood a grim and fortress-like structure, built in 
a rambling fashion, but in a most substantial manner. 
The main part had been erected by a brotherhood of 
Franciscans, nearly three hundred years ago, and had 
been for a long period used by them as a mission-house 
for the Indians, but they had finally deserted it, it 
being so difficult of access from the surrounding 
country. 
A wealthy farmer had then ade some extensive 
additions to it and occupied it, but it had been aban- 
doned by his descendants for a newer residence else- 
where, and aftera long period of disuse, had fallen into 
the hands of the band of outlaws with which Count 





=—=—=— 

About the middle of the forenoon . 
events above recorded, a number of brie’ ths 
seated on rude wooden benches in the court a 
retreat, engaged in playing cards and drinkin this 

A few groups of villainows-looking fell, 
laughing and chatting as they watched 8" 
motions of a couple of dancing girls at a little _ 
~— them. 

‘hese girls were clad in the scanty co P 
profession, with the addition of gold ain 
anklets, and to the latter were attached two or Pe 
tiny silver bells, which jingled merrily to the music of 
their castanets and to their undulating motions, : 

In the midst of the gay dance, while the dark but 
coarse beauties were throwing new zeal into their 
formance, the sound of horses’ hoofs were hearj -s 
they dashed up to the dwelling, and the next momen 
Count Viletto, Captain Larro, and a party of followers 
—— into the court. 

“ No success, boys,” ejaculated Viletto, leapi 
his horse. “ We have obtained no nts — 
abouts of Captain de Valde, save that he and his com. 
panion went to the northward on leaving the city 
No one has seen him since he passed the guard at ths 
city gate.” . 
A vindictive expression rested on his visage as he 
concluded, and he flung himself at full length upon 
one of the benches from which the ladrones had arisep, 
while Larro gave orders for a speedy dinner, : 

A quarter of freshly killed beef was brought out,s 
flre made, and the process of cooking entered upon, 
while some of the ladrones took care of the horses, aud 
the new comers laved their faces and hands. 

The dancing-girls laid aside their castanets and 
seated themselves, watching a grey-headed brigand as 
he roasted and broiled the tender and savoury steaks 
with the air of a French cook. All was gaiety and 
confusion. “ 
Here some sentimental bandit hummed a love ditty, 
there the new comers were engaged in relating the 
particulars of their search for Hernan, and everywhere 
was noise and excitement. 

In obedience to a command from Captain Larro, the 
dancing girls expelled the men from the long table in 
the centre of the court, which they had used as a card 
table, and placed upon it an array of dingy and broken 
dishes, upon which the cook proceeded to deposit 
liberal slices of his smoking beef. 

The count then took the head of the table, Larm 
the foot, and there was a general scrambling for the 
seats on each side, after which the unsuccessful ones 
retired to the benches and ate their dinner with rival 
merriment. 

The meal over, bottles of costly wines and baskets 
of fruits took the place of the meat; and when these 
had been drunk and eaten, the count arose, and, calling 
universal attention to himself, said : 

VAs you know, boys, a new government is about 
to be established in Mexico. People and interests 
gravitate to the capital. It is dull here, and business 
is rapidly failing us. We must move with the crowd, 
take head-quarters on the national road, and enlarge 
our band. We all want means to enjoy ourselves, and 
a little wholesome excitement. Hold yourselves, 
therefore, in readiness for a move. Leave your nawe 
of Death Band behind you. Henceforth, you are to be 
known under a new title, which youshall know ingood 
time. I shall draw up papers for your guidance. Every 
man shall have a certain share of all the booty taken. 
A common zeal shall animate us. There is no reason 
why, in your new sphere of operations, each one of 
you should not acquire a magnificent fortune, and be 
able in course of time to retire to private life, there to 
indulge yourselves like royal princes. Captain Larro 
shall be your immediate commander, as heretofore, and 
I shall continue to report to him any opportunity that 
offers.” ' 

He sat down, while the bandits arose with one ac- 
cord, cheering kim loudly again and again, and other- 
wise expressing their satisfaction and confidence i 


im. 
After a few further remarks, Viletto withdrew to s 
room opening off the court, and conversed awhile with 
Larro, and then took his departure, mounting sud 
proceeding towards the city. 
The thoughts of the count were troubled. ; 
“Something must be done,” he muttered. “ T mus 
have twenty thousand dollars by the first of J ar 
The first of July—that hungry wolf in the er 
will not wait—all depends on my'getting money—the 
secret-——” 
His tones died away in an incoherent murmur. a 
His way lay through almost impassable ravines = 
woods, which rendered his retreat as safe as if a a . 
hidden thousands of miles in the depths of a rs 
ness, and two or three times he was obliged to 
mount and lead his horse by the bridle. leadin 
At length, however, he reached the road lea “ 6 
northward, and quickened his horse's pace 0 gallop, 
hastening to the hacienda. in diroct- 








dear, poor dear! Knew I should have the laugh of 


Viletto was connected. 


He found Senor Mar on the lawn, 
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rT estelaen ofa couple of labourers, and they 

pat red the dwelling together. . 

“ I've looked for that guerilla, he said, as they 
ceeded, * but in vain. iam inclined to tue opinion 
or he has retreated to Monterey, or wherever his 
uses are, aud that we are for the present quite rid of 
jiw, You have seen nothing of him? ‘ 

Mar replied in the negative, and the count 
= ie my dear senor, that we had better move 
to Mexico immediately. You wish to give Ada a 
splendid outfit, worthy of her position as your 
heiress, and these milliners want time to do it justice. 
ihe tide is now setting towards the capital, and we 
ought to start at once, so as to secure an eligible house 
and furniture. Let's hurry up and be off. You'll be 
away from that accursed guerilla, whom we are not 
at al find, As he will not dare to enter the 


all likely to 4 
French lines, Le will not there be troubling us and 


” 
eth ideas are good,” responded Mar, thought- 


lly. “I'll see Ada, and have her prepare for the 
po The sooner we are off for the capital, the 
better 1 shall be pleased.” é 

He arose and left the room, proceeding to Ada’s 
chamber. ; ; " } 

He found the maiden seated in a little rocking- 
chair, with a book open on her knees, her face radiant 
with happiness and her glorious eyes full of a sweet 
and tremulous light. She was thinking of Hernan 


zod in her day-dream forgot the misery of her lot; 
forgot that she was @ prisoner and in the power of her 
father, forgot everything that could mar the bright-, 
ness of her young hopes. 

Senor Mar’s faco was flushed with pleasure, and 
Lis eyes gleamed with a scheming expression, as he 


said : 

“T've splendid news, Ada. The Archduke Maxi- 
milian is finally on his way to Mexico. We must 
set out for the capital immediately, purchase and 
furnish a house there, and then proceed to Vera Cruz 
to welcome the imperial party !” 

Ashadow passed over the maiden’s face, dimming 
its brightness, and she answered : 

“You know my sentiments, father, in regard to this 
business. I had rather remain at home !” 

“Remain at home?” echoed Mar, harshly. “You 
shall not! What impression would I make without 
you? No,no, Ada—you must and shall go! You 
are necessary to my advancement. If you want any- 
thing in the way of dress and jewelry,” he added more 
mildly,“you can have it. I wish you to order a 
splendid wardrobe the instant you reach the capital, 
and carry a part of it with you to Vera Cruz. ‘There 
ar@ French milliners in Mexico who will fit you 
ont with hoop-skirts, trailing dresses, Parisian bon- 
nets——” 

“Things I never will wear,” interrupted Ada, with 
spirit, “Iwill never lay aside our national costume 
for thatof a nation seeking to enslave us! If I go 
with you, father, I shall go as a Mexican girl, and 
not as a French imitator !” 

Despite bis anger, Senor Mar could not resist a 

feeling of admiration as he regarded her rosy and 
Irilliant beauty, so admirably set off by her piquant 
Mexican dress. 
..__ Well, wear what you please,” he said, after a pause; 
‘only go with me, as a dutiful daughter should. When 
you have seen the empress and the ladies of her court, 
you'll change your m ind about their dresses. Order 
Dolores to pack your clothes and jewels, and be ready 
for a start.” 

He withdrew as abruptly as he had entered; and 
Ada, after vainly endeavouring to collect her thoughts, 
— out into the garden, strolling under the shade of 
the trees to a vine-clad arbour at the rear of the 
dwelling. 

Here she seated herself, musing sadly upon the pur- 
= Mar had announced, and idaring’ that he might 
ake her away before she could have another interview 
= her lover, 

he had not been there long, however, when 
wins erserged from a flowering thicket near the 
iad?) iS t her to his heart, and saluted her with 
oe and caresses of the utmost love and tender- 


“Oh, I am so glad to see you!” she whispere 
“ai in his bosom “J teat that my San 
cing atchful servants might prevent you from 

+ That fear is needless,” Hernan responded, with h 
aie outees. “Your watchers rm, en realize what 
pe ush will Screen a practised guerilla, or what a 
bale bening Will give him admittance. To come to 
Pre oy have been to the mine of which I spoke 
a ut find that we can do nothing. We found 
carry out Sen expensive machinery is necessary to 
plese ee Navarro’s theory of its whereabouts ; 
a there Aecided to return to our duties, and waste 
nd Tem ime in digging. He has gone to Durango; 

80lng to call my men to the field, make an 








extensive search for my father, and cause the invaders 
some trouble. And you, darling, how are you getting 
along? How does your father treat you? I feared 
that you might be locked up, so that I should find it 
difficult to see you.” 

Ada narrated her troubles, telling him that Mar was 
about to take her to the capital, &c. 

The lover listened intently to the end, and then 
asked : 

“Can you endure these troubles, dearest, till 
my proposed campaign is over—till my father is 
found?” 

“T can—I will! ” responded Ada, firmly. “ Not for 
worlds would I call you from these duties. I would 
rather encourage you to do them.” 

“Then I will not propose flight and an outlaw’s 
life with me, as I have been tempted to do,” he de- 
clared. ‘ You shall make the best of your lot until my 
work is done—till better days come—till there’s a 
change for the better in my position. If you need me 
at any time, I shall know it, and come to you, even to 
the capital.” 

Ada was thoughtful a moment, and then said: 

“ Yon got no money at the mine, dear Hernan, and 
can do little without some. Let me do something to 
assist you.” 

As she spoke she unclasped a diomond necklace from 
her snowy throat, drew the glittering bracelets from 
her arms, and placed them in his hands. 

“No, I cannot take them,” said Hernan. “I can 
borrow the money, darling ; but I will not take your 
jewelry and trinkets.” 

Ada clasped his outstretched hand, and her eyes 
shone with patriotic fire as she said: 

“Dear Hernan, you give your time and your blood 
to your imperilled country, and shall I not give a few 
glittering baubles like these? You must not deny me. 
You are all [ have or want onearth; and having given 
you to our cause, what do I care for anything else ? 
Do not deny me, darling. These diamonds are very 
valuable, and they are my own—given me long ago 
by my father.” 

Her voice took a pleading tone, and her eyes had a 
pretty look of supplication; and when she kissed her 
lover in a coaxiug way, he could no longer refuse her 
request to contribute the jewels to the cause of her 
country. 

“But what will your father say ?” he asked. 

“ He will not know it. I have others.” 

Hernan put the ornaments in his pocket, and caressed 
his betrothed with a deeper feeling of admiration and 
respect, as well as with increased love. 

While they were still conversing, they heard voices, 
and Ada said : 

“Oh, Hernan! there is father and the count coming 
this way. What will you do?” 

“ Avoid their notice, of course,” he responded, with 
asmile. “ Be calm, darling! be brave!” 

He embraced her passionately, and then concealed 
himself in the thicket mentioned, while Ada satn- 
tered towards the house by a roundabout path, avoid- 
ing the two men. Hernan saw he could not leave the 
thicket without being observed, so he crept into its 
densest part, where the heavy foliage formed an effec- 
tual screen around him, and waited for the two men 
to pass the spot. Instead of doing so, however, they 
entered the arbour, seated themselves, and thus made 
him an involuntary listener to what followed. 

“ Well, count,” exclaimed Mar, joyfully, “the arch- 
duke will soon be here! I begin to feel that I am 
near my title, and have been thinking all the morning 
of an additional recommendation to the emperor's 
favour. He’s poor enough, everybody knows, and 
deeply in debt. Suppose, on his landing at Vera Cruz, 
I offer him the loan of half a million of dollars ?” 

“Capital! splendid!” ejaculated Viletto. “ That 
sum will look to him immense. I don’t doubt that in 
his gratitude at your unexpected liberality, taken in 
connection with the honourable mention of your name 
by General Donai, he will ennoble you on the spot! 
If he did not, my influence would speedily induce him 
to do so!” 

Mar's face flushed with delight. 

“You think so?” he said. “How happy you 
make me, my dear count! It is a pleasant thought to 
me that you will find in my prospective title some 
compensation for allying your old Castilian blood to 
my humbler family! Ah! what would I not give to 
possess your lineage and rank ? ” 

He sighed profoundly. 

A strange gleam shot up into Viletto’s eyes at this 
allusion to his noble blood and name, and he twirled 
his imperial complacently, as he asked : 

“ How did Dona Ada receive your communication ? 
Will she go with us to the capital, or will her liberal 
principles render her obstinate and uncontrollable ? ” 

“No, she will not dare to set up her will against 
mine,” declared Mar. “She made more opposition to 
wearing the French costume than she did to going! 
I think she only needs to mingle with the fashionable 
world a little, and see what estimate society puts upon 





wealth and power, to obey me and marry you. Your 
rank and personal attractions cannot fail to mako 
their impression upon her when she once sees you in 
your place among the titled people at the new 
court!” 

“True!” assented Viletto, in a tone full of self- 
satisfaction. “I shall make a splendid appearance at 
court, I doubt not, and Ada has sense enough to ap- 
preciate it, once get her away from all possibility of 
meeting De Valde!” 

His tone and manner betrayed the ruling weakness 
in his hard nature—his intense vanity. 

“As you have given me yonr confidence, Senor 
Mar,” he soon continued, in a different tone, in “ re- 
gard to your proposed loau to our prospective em- 
peror, I will give you mine in regard to a busi- 
ness affair that has lately engaged my attention. 
Knowing the pressing ueed of money the archduke 
will have on his arrival, I have earnestly wished to 
place a large sum of money at his disposal, as a re- 
commendation to his favour—your idea precisely. 
Not being able to do so as largely from my own purso 
as I would like, I cast about to see where I could 
obtain it, and the idea occurred to me to take it from 
some of our enemies, the wealthy friends of Juarez!" 

“The very thing!” said Mar, approvingly. 

“ The wealthiest man of that stamp known to me,” 
resumed Viletto, “‘was the Marquis de Valde. Know- 
ing that the marquis was selling off his property, that he 
had contributed liberally to the cause of the liberals— 
in a word, that he was a desirable victim—I naturally 
decided to bring about the confiscation of his wealth 
for the use of our prospective emperor !” 

Hernan listened eagerly. 

“ And so,” proceeded Viletto, “I went with a friend 
to the residence of the marquis, took him prisoner by 
night, getting into his house by means of a ladder, 
by which we ascended to the house-top, and then 
searched his dwelling We found nothing—though 
we did discover a curious under-cellar, which was 
painfully empty. The marquis seemed struck with 
astonishment on seeing that there was no treasure in it. 
In order to make him produce the treasure for the 
benefit of the archduke, I and my friend carried him 
off to the hills, where ws have kept him ever since!” 

Hernan’& eyes flashed, his bosom heaved con- 
vulsively, nd it was only with difficulty that he re- 
strained himself from springing out upon the wretch 
and felling him to the earth. But he did not omit to 
think that such a course might be his father’s death- 
warrant, so he nerved himself to wait and listen. 

Senor Mar did not entertain a doubt of the truth 
of the count’s alleged motive in kidnapping the Marquis 
de Valde, and he slapped his companion on the knee, 
exclaiming : 

“And so that’s where the marquis ran to with his 
fortune, eh? But goon! Has he givenin yet?” 

“Not he. I have threatened him, have reduced his 
rations of bread and water, have tried various means; 
but he only says he don’t know where his money is, 
and if he did he wouldn't give me a real of it! Under 
my regimen he has grown thin and ghastly, and 
when I told him that his son was about being 
executed by the French I thought he'd give me the 
slip completely; but he still clings to life, especially 
since he’s learned that his son has escaped!” 

Hernan’s face had become pallid with his emotions, 
and once more it required all his self-control to keep 
his hand off the man who had so cruelly wronged his 
father and himself. 

But I have made up my mind,” continued Viletto, 
“that he really does know where his money is, and I 
shall accordingly hand him over the French general. 
By so doing I relieve myself of all care of him, and 
turn a good card with the new go¥ernment, since the 
possession of the marquis will almost counterbalance 
the escape of his son. Let's set out to-night, you and 
Ada with your proposed loan, and I with the marquis. 
We can go to the capital via Aguas Calientes, to which 
place Donai has retreated, and deliver the marquis to 
him, thereby securing still further his favour and con- 
fidence.” 

“ A fine measure,” responded Mar. ‘“ These steps, 
with what we have done, will give us great credit with 
the archduke.” 

“Exactly. We'll meetat the Valo Posada, at twelve 
o'clock to-night,” continued the count. ‘This will be 
convenient for both of us, and our ride thence to. the 
general's head-quarters will be pleasant. I shall 
bring a few friends with me, to assist in guarding the 
specie.” 

The matter thus settled, the two men arose and 
sauntered towards the house, while Hernan, with a 
ghastly countenance and set teeth, emerged from his 
concealment, muttering : 

“The Valo Posada, at midnight! I will be there! 
My father shall, be rescued, and Viletto shall answer 
for his crimes! If I could only see Ada a moment, I 
would tell her——” 

The thought was interrupted by Ada’s approach. 
She had watched the preceding events with grea 
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anxiety, and was with him ere Mar and Viletto had 
really left the garden. 

Sbe was startled by the ghastly paleness of his 
face. 

He told her his story, portraying the horrible 
cruelty of Viletto to his father, and then said : 

“Endeavour to have your father postpone his 
journey till to-morrow. The delay will keep the 
count waiting at his rendezvous, aud give me time to 
collect a force for my father’s rescue. You see what 
the count and your father are doing—how they are 
plotting?” 

Ada felt sick at heart, again remembering the dying 
declaration of the strange woman, and she assented to 
her estimate of the villainous couple. 

“You see, therefore, that we must be brave 
steadfast in our love, and patient,” added Hernan, 
tenderly. “Be hopeful, be strong, and rely upon 
me!” 

Ada promised to do all she could to restrain Senor 
Mar from setting out that night on bis journey, and 
Hernan then left her with a tender embrace. She 
saw Count Viletto riding away as she turned te the 
house, and, to her horror, she also saw Mar on the 
housetop looking at her. 





CHAPTER XXV.- 
We understand each other!— 

And without words! What, eouid 1 not unriddle 

Wherefore the duughter should be sent for hither— 

Why first he, and no other, should be chosen 

To fetch her hither! This sham of betrothing her 

To a bridegroom no one knows !—no! no! 

This may blind others! J see through thee clearly! 

Wallenstein. 

Mar came down from the housetop and met Ada at 
the door. His face was flushed and almost savage in 
its expression. 

He had seen and recognised our hero, and realised 
that Ada had just had an interview with him. 
Worse yet, he had seen his enemy vanish, and re- 
flected that it would be useless to raise an alarm and 
pursue him. 

“See here, young lady,” he cried, seizing her fiercely 
by the arm; “I see you have been talking with De 
Valde. How loving you were to each other! You 
appear to be old in your billing and cooing. Full of 
tender confidences of course. Did you tell him of 
our proposed journey to tle capital ? ” 

Ada remained silent. 

“ Your silence is a sufficient answer,” pursued Mar. 
‘** You eannot deny that you told him. He is duly en- 
lightened in regard to our journey and everything else. 
Be assured, however, that his knowledge will do him 
no good, nor you eitlier.” 

Ada saw tliat her reputed father was unusually angry 
and suspicious, and perceived that anything she could 
say would only add to his bitterness. Sho therefore 
continued silent. 

“Let him come near me again,” Mar resumed, 
shaking his head, nearly in the manner of an enraged 
bull; “I will be ready for him. He may not want 
you to goto Vera Cruz, and may visit you again on 
the route. Let him come! I will notify the French 
troops of his presence and probable intentions!” 

He fixed his eyes searchingly upon Ada’s face to 
see what effect his words had upon her. Despite all 
her self-control, he saw tnat his declarations had 
troubled her. 

“It is as I thought,” he continued, in a eoarser 
voice than he had ever before assumed. “You told 
the wretched outlaw all you know. He proposes to 
resene you from my cruel hands, I suppose "—and he 
sneered malignantly. “Let him come! He'll havea 
warm reception !” 

He hurriedly called one of his most trustworthy 
servants—one of those he had lately employed in 
watching the maiden—and said to him aloud, in Ada’s 
hearing : 

“Take a fleet horse, ride to the city, and tell the 
Provost Marshal that Captain de Valde has been 
prowling about my house, probably to rob me. Tell 
him to scour the neighbourhood for him. I will soon 
come in person with particulars.” 

The man hastened to obey. 

“You see,” added Mar, turning to Ada, as the 
malignancy of his glances deepened ; it’s lucky I saw 
the villain. We'll soon have him !” 

Ada had paled at his orders and measures, but she 
did not implore his forbearance. Her soul had 
developed a strength for the occasion. A spirited scorn 
of Mar and his efforts appeared on her features. 

“All this settled,” added Mar, “let me give you your 
— Be ready to start for the capital in an 

our!” 

“To-night? Ido not wish to go so soon!” de- 
elared the maiden, mindful of the wishes of her lover. 
““Why journey by night? Why not wait till to- 
morrow? ” 

“ And so favour your arrangements with that out- 


am not doiag that kind of business. You start with 
me within the hour, and let me have no words about 
it. My wishes are still your law, young lady—not 
those of Captain de Valde. You'll find that Iam your 
master, as well as your father, if you centinue in your 
present obstinate conduct.” 

Ada again thought of the dying communication of 
Mar's strange visitress; anda sudden impulse prompted 
her to say, with the quiet calmness she had learned 
from her griefs : 

“ Perhaps you are no more my master than you are 
my father!” 

The effect of this speech was as if a thunderbolt had 
fallen atthe listener's feet. 

“Girl, what do you mean?” he cried, as a livid 
colour came and went on his features. “‘ How dare 
you insult me? Who prompted you to utter this 
shameful insinuation ? ” 

His consternation and rage as he listened breath- 
lessly for her reply partook of the awful. 

She merely smiled, with a bitterness he had never 
before seen on her countenance. 

“Speak!” he fairly shouted. “ Let me know the 
meaning of this conduct.” 

The realization came over Mar, as he. continned to 
look at Ada, that a change had lately taken place in 
her. 

She seemed to have changed from a girl to a 
woman. 

Her late experience, in truth, had made her capable 
and self-reliant. 

“Perhaps you are too busy just now to hear a 
lengthy explanation,” she observed. “If net, I am 
too busy to give it. If I start for Mexico in an hour, 
I must hurry to get ready!” 

“Stop!” he commanded, resuming his grasp upon 
her arm as she turned away. “I demand a complete 
explanation.” 

“ You may some day have one,” she replied, turn- 
ing her glances full upon him. “ This is all I have to 
say at present.” 

“Hold!” he fairly shouted, still detaining her. 
“ You shall tell me!” 

She turned shortly upon him, responding : 

“T will not tell you!” 

He glared at her, meeting her calm gaze—glared at. 
her as long as he could endure the clear light of her 
eyes—and then, as he involuntarily released her arm, 
she resumed her way to her chamber. 

The startled plotter gazed after her with wondering 
glances and a puzzled manner. 

“* What can she have learned !” he finally muttered 
to himself. “What hint can have suggested—who 
can have discovered——” 

He fell into such a deep reverie that his voice became 
incoherent and finally died out entirely. 

Several minutes thus passed, and then he started 
from his waking dream, and muttered, as his usual 
scheming look came back to his eyes and features : 

“T must awake to this new order of things—I must 
be wary and watchful! It's that outlaw that’s at the 
bottom of this business, and I must look out for him! 
He shall soon be recaptured, if he really intends to 
come near us. I'll fix a nice trap for him!” . 

He procured a light and wert into one of the closed 
and locked rooms the reader has heretofore heard Ada 
and the duenna mention. 

It was very strongly built, with a massive door. In 
one corner of it stood a large oaken desk with heavy 
drawers, and from one of these drawers Mar com- 
menced takiug doubloons and putting them into a 





bag. 

“T'll load about five mules from this fund, he mut- 
tered, ‘‘and take the rest from my bankers at Zaca~ 
tecas. This done, let me see that these rooms are all 
secure. There are relics of other days here that I do 
not care toleave open to the gaze of any one, ‘particu- 
larly in my absence!” 

He filled the desired number of bags with the specie, 
and then summoned his servants. 

Those going with him reeeived their instructions, 
and were soon busy with their preparations. 

The rest received orders for their guidance 
during the absence of their master, and all was forth- 
with settled. 

The mules were loaded with the of Ada and 
her duenna, and the bags of gold; and the little party 
thus set out for the rendezvous appointed—Dolores 
sighing for the absent Pacheco. 

“T shall have to ask a little aid from the French,” 
muttered Mar, when he was fairly en route for the 
city. “Once let the general know that I am bearing 
gold to Maximilian, he will be only too anxious to 
lend me a dozen guardsmen at least till all peril’s past 
and I know where I stand!” 

On reaching the city, the uneasy plotter put himself 
in communication with the chief authorities, informing 
them of his proposed loan to the archduke, The 
information instantly made him an object of rare 
interest to the invaders, 


guerilla’s presence had been duly reco; 
several detachments of troops had been wa tat 
different directions in quest of the fugitive, ~ 
learned that some moneys and valuable pay # tho 
about to start for Vera Cruz, under 9 Oy a 
and was advised to place his funds in charge 
party, to which he consented, In half an heerta 
his banker aed all necessary directions, and lis 
servants, with the exception of two, 
rn cepti » returned to the 
“There's one thing more to be said.” obse 
the Prov: st Marshal of the city, as Mar was ne pe 
resume progress. “As there is some dauger of 
encountering De Valde, we had better send g smal] 
body of mounted riflemen or cavalry with you.” 
Mar expressed his approbation of the suggestion, 
“T would send a larger force,” the marshal addej— 
“only General Donai and most of his men are on the 
road’ between Lere and Aguas Calientes; and it jg 
quite unlikely that the guerilla, however 
or desperate he may be, can trouble you with im. 


punity 

The proffered guard was soon ready, and Mar 
resumed his way, ng through the city, and 
hastening towards the rendezvous he had appointed 
with Viletto. 

“You don’t seem to like the presence of thes 
Frenchmen,” he said to Ada, with a grim smile, after 
along silence. “Perhaps they're likely to interien 
with your arrangements with De Valde!” 

Sad and abstracted, Ada made no reply, and they 
rode on in silence. 

(To be continued.) 








MEZAR THE MISER 
—_>—___ 
CHAPTER Ix 
I needs must say 
All this appears a dream to me. Faust, 

Tne steamer had just arrived, and the pier was 
crowded with people anxious to receive and welcome 
their long absent friends and relatives. 

But there was one among the passengers who 
seemed alone and solitary. No friendly voice wel- 
comed him, no hand was extended towards his, 

A mournful expression rested upon his features as 
he felt how utterly alone be was in bis native city, 
to which he had returned after an absence of fire 
years. 

He was a fine looking fellow, apparently som 
twenty-six or seven years of age, with a dark gry 
eye ; curly, black hair, of which he had an abundance: 
aud a full, flowing black beard, worn in the Eastem 
style. His complexion was a dull, mahogany colow. 
In gazing at this young man, you would scarcely 
have taken him to be an Englishman. 

His eye wandered over tle throng, searching in 
vain for a familiar face, and a feeling of desolation 
arose, despite himself, in lis heart, as he realized of 
how little consequence he seemed to be in the midst 
of all this life and bustle. Suddenly his eye briglt- 
ened; be had discovered a face which he knew. 

He made his way towards an individual, who, 
leaning against a post, and with the left eye shut 
aid his scrutiny, was examining the steamer and ber 
passengers in a contemplative and philosophic manner. 

This man was clad in a rusty suit of black, and 
wore a felt hat of a brigandish style of cut to it. He 
displayed a broad shirt-collar, scrupulously white aud 
clean, fastened at the throat by a black ribbon. His 
face was quite pale, ees eo ~ 

rojecting cheek bones, au tern jaws. His ¢ 
an of # hue which might be denominated pinkish. 
His hair was of a.tawny colour, worn behind his-ears, 
quite long and wavy, He had little delicate mou 
taches, and a pointed, Vandyke beard of reddish hue. 
On the whole, be had the ap ce of a second-rate 
low comedian out of a situation. It was towards this 
individual that the passenger made his way, P 
his hand upon his shoulder, and thus saluted him: 
“ How are you, Byron?” : ‘ 
The other, thus disturbed from his contemplation, 
turned his full regards upon his questioner, and takiog 
a full look into his face, evinced a degree of astonish- 


ment rather amusing to behold. 


“Percy Carsten!” he exclaimed, and they shook 
hands together like old friends meeting after the lapse 
of many years. ‘ 
“ But what brings ‘you down here?” continued 
Byron. “Oh! I understand—some traps come by this 
steamer, I suppose. I heard of your arrival.” 
*Heard of my arrival?” asked Percy, some 
astonishment. “ How, pray?” 
“ Saw it in the Times.. Youcame abouts 
” 
“Byron, have you been drinking this morning? 
+ Not a drop but if you have any intention of 
indulging in that sort of thing, I have not the slig 
objection to joining you.” 


fortnight 








law,” retorted Mar, with another sneer. “No, no; I 


He was informed that his message respecting the 
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7 
rg should announce my arrival a fortnight ago, 

wo Thave only just arrived. kerf 
now Byron's turn to be astonished. 

sae just come—in this steamer; you don’t mean 

tell me that?” ‘ 
» ast arrived, by this 

«By Jove!” exelaime 


steamer,” reiterated Percy. 
4 Byron, with emphasis, “ - 
i t thi See here 
. he mistaken, but I don’t think I am. e , 
= ee have the notice in my pocket-book.” 
‘And after fumbling over its contents, which were 
multifarious, for @ few minutes, he placed a small 


‘ +» of paper in Percy’s hands. ’ ( 
eat is ote I cut it from the Times. Read it 


The paper co 
“We are gla 


tained these words: : 

d to chronicle the arrival of = 
and Thurston Hollanshee, the celebrate 

neat travellers. Mr, Carsten, by his father’s de- 

cease, is 2 millionaire. Their unexpected arrival has 

coutradicted the rumour which was circulated that 


they had perished in an encounter with robbers in the 


What do you think ¢ that ?” demanded Byron, as 
ded him back the paper. 

as i ogee know what ao think of it,” returned 
Perey, thoughtfully, “It is very evident, however, 
that 1 am considered to be dead, and some adventurer 
is assuming my name for a sinister purpose. In fact, 
Idid have a very narrow escape. Our caravan was 
attacked by robbers in the desert, and I was made a 
prisoner, and held for a ransom, which I finally suc- 
ceeded in paying, and was liberated, From this cir- 
cumstance, I presume, my death was reported.” : 

“What are you going to do about this affair?” 
asked Byron, with interest. ; 

“Nothing at present. You are the only friend I 
have met, so far, and I know I can depend on you. I 
shall keep out of the way of all who would be likely 
to recognize me; and, changed as I am, I think it 
would not be difficult to preserve an incognito until 
Ihave penetrated the design of this impostor.” 

“Glorious! "exclaimed Byron, rubbing his hands 
together. “ What an idea for a sensation paragraph ! 

‘The Wanderer’s Return; or, the Tables Turned. An 
incident of real life; reporter iaving received it from 
the wanderer Limself, in whom he was fortunate 
enough to recoguize an old friend. They played 
together in the sunny fields of early childhood,’ &c., 
&c. Beautiful, isn’t it? I hope you'll allow me to 
write it up?” 

“Oh, certainly,” responded Percy, smiling at Byron's 
enthusiasm; “if youll only keep my secret until we 
reach the dénouement.” 

“Mum's the word. “You have the pledge of a man 
who would scorn to break his word.” ; 

“By the way, what's become of Wilner? ” asked 
Perey, suddenly. 

“Your brother ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“How long is it since you heard from home ? ” 

“ About two years, as near as I can remember. I re- 
ceived a letter that informed me of my father’s death 
and the purport of his will, It was from our family 
lawyer, Redtape.” 

“Ah, then, you don’t know, of course, how mueh 
your brother took that will to heart. He was pretty 
bad before, but since that he has becn driving along 
the voad to ruin at express speed. He used to drink 
champagne; now he frequents low taverns, and gets 
locked up occasionally for being caught in a street 
fight. I don’t see how he stands it, for my part. His 
constitution was never very hardy, and he drinks 
enough poisonous liquor every day to. kill a common- 
sized man. It will finish him some day. I never saw 
the man yet that King Whiskey couldn't knock under 
in the long run.” 

“Poor Wilner! He was never very strong minded. 
Perhaps something might be tanp ton him. * Where 
eS be likely to find him 2” 

ere is a place where he used togoa great “ 
returned Byron, after some little A army 
litte cigar shop. It is kept by a woman, Mother Cyp, 
Med eall her, who supports herself and a drunken 
usband Ly selling cigars. Itis a nice, quiet to 
rae te you can get a good cigar there, and there’s 
alittle back parlour where you can sit down and have 
{duet smoke and chat, or a bottle of good wine. 
besides, Mother Cyp bas seen better days. Her 
Wa age Vine Day Vine—he calls himself when 
8 an odd bird—cracked in the upper story. 

Drunk all b * uppe: a 
ne ses prea savant Onay asa loon sometimes, 
who bas robbed Ii ‘6 engeance on some one 
declares itis all moonshine, end hopes pen ey oP 
thing to be when ae and that he never had any- 
tion her, she Sannates Pe a = pa fragt i anes 
optter. "It is my wrivete Cog ae Cuome a8 an 
interesting st my private opinion that there is an 
and Tam ven) ounected with this ill-assorted pair, 


ofa roma ntious to get hold of the details for the plot 





“ And you think there is a probability of finding 
Wilner at this cigar shop ?” 

“T shouldn’t be at all surprised, as I have often met 
him there.” 

“Let us go there, then.” 

_The two friends linked arms, and together left the 
pier. 

Let us precede them in their visit to the cigar shop. 
We recognize it by the figure at the door, a Highlander 
taking a pinch of snuff. This image has been done 
by some ambitious embryo sculptor. Had his work 
been exhibited in Chinese Tartary, it would have im- 
mortalized him, for the inhabitants would have wor- 
shipped it as a god, it was so ugly. 

e pass beneath the low doorway and enter the 
little, dingy room. A girl stands behind the counter, 
in place of Mother Cyp, who is in attendance on Davy 
Vine, just recovering from one of his periodical orgies, 
with strong symptoms of delirium tremens. 

They say, the neighbours—kind gossips!—that 
Mother Cyp never allows any one to come near Davy 
at such a time; for, as the fumes of the liquor leave 
his brain the madness goes with them, and he becomes 
sane, and in his sanity he says strange things, and 
curses this poor woman, whose very life seems de- 
voted to him, dreadfully; but the gleam of reason 
fades very quickly, and Davy goes forth to his work, 
an old, crazy imbecile, infirm in mind, but still strong 
and hardy in body. It is strange that so much strength 
should remain in a body so much abused. Mad as he 
is, he knows the strength that lies in his frame, and 
is proud of it. His great delight is to go to the piers 
and act as luggage porter, shouldering the heaviest 
trunks, and pitching them about with the greatest 
ease. Many a sixpence and shilling does he pick up 
in this way, and when he has enough for the purpose, 
he buys a bottle of the best French brandy—he drinks 
no other kind of liquor—then he has a drinking bout 
all by himself in his little room, until the bottle is 
empty. Mother Cyp watches him till he is sober, and 
out he goes to work again. 

He is just recovering from one of these orgies when 
we penetrate into the mystery of this lowly habita- 
tion, unknown to its inmates. We do not linger in 
the room containing the counter and its appurte- 
nances for the sale of cigars. We open the litfle glass- 
door, shielded by a red curtain, beyond the counter, 
and enter the little parlour described by Byron Scrub. 
It is vacant; and as we are bent upon investigation, 
we make bold to open another door leading from this 
room, enter @ narrow passage, and emerge into 
another room. This is Davy'’s room. 

He lies upon a low cot in a corner of the apartment, 
and the woman called Mother Cyp bends over him. 
The apartment is lighted by a tallow candle, casting 
a sickly glare around as it mingles with the daylight 
which straggles in at the small window tliat looks out 
upon the yard. Hemmed in by high walls, the win- 
dow cannot draw in a sufficient light; and so a candle 
has to be kept burning to distinguish objects in this 
wretched room. 

The man lying upon the cot is not the style of man 
we have expected tosee. ‘The imbecility extends only 
to his brain. Stretched at full leugth, you can see 
what his height would be if he stood evect—full six 
feet, at least, with vigorous, stalwart limbs. His face 
is pale, quite haggard, with the lines strongly marked 
and the features well cut. The sunken, dark blue 
eyes have a vacant expression. His hair is white, 
pushed back from the high forehead, and worn long 
and flowing; his beard is thick and grizzly. He pre- 
seuts on the whole the appearance of one who in his 
sary must have been a fine type of manly beauty. 

ut the otherwise handsome and dignified features are 
mated, disfigured by that peculiar expression which 
continual inebriation gives. 

Itis only in the eye that you can detect the aber- 
ration of mind, and even then you must look closely. 
His insanity is of a mild description. It seems to 
amount only to a total forgetfulness of himself and all 
about him. His only passion, his sole object in life, is 
an inordinate thirst for brandy, and a desire to quench 
that thirst at every opportunity. 

Pursuing the occupation which his great strength 
has induced him to select, Davy Vine is as harmless 
and inoffensive as a child. 

As strange a character as Davy appears to be, the 
woman who watches over him, as tenderly and as 
anxiously as a mother watches over her first born, is 
equally as strange. 

We see her now as she never appears before her 
customers, 

Her hair, which in her shop is concealed by a close 
cap and generally considered to be grey, is now float- 
ing unfastened upon her shoulders, and you sce that 
it is a dark brown, wavy, soft and glossy as silk in 
texture, luxurious in its abundance, and unmixed 
with a single thread of grey. 

Many a girl might envy those fair tresses. 

Her eyes are of the colour of night ; as large, and as 
sad withal, as a gazelle’s. Her complexion is of a 





white so pure as to make her face almost ghastly, and 
the staring eyes, and deep bluish shade beneath them, 
and the long lashes, and bushy eyebrow above, 
heightens this ghastly appearance. The effect is made 
still more apparent by the dark wrapper she wears. 
The seal of some consuming sorrow, or perhaps 
remorse for crime, is on her features, wearing its 
impress into her very soul. 

Though called Mother Oyp, she is scarcely forty. 
The lines in her face, and the close cap she wears in 
public, make her appear older. 

No one knows how she came by the name of Mother 
Cyp, exactly. Davy, her husband, as she calls him, 
though it is doubted that.any such relationsbip exists 
between them, and Davy himself in several lucid 
intervals has repudiated her, calls her Cypriana, and ia 
time that had been abbreviated into Cyp, and the 
“Mother” appended. The woman accepted the name 
as a matter of course, and never seemed offended at 
the designation. 

Davy has been senseless for three days; and for three 
days, morning and night, has this strange woman 
maintained an unwearied vigil beside his couch. In 
these emergencies, Norah Freal, her next door neigh- 
bour’s child, assists her in the charge of the little shop 
which is her sole means of obtaining a livelihood. 

The fumes of the liquor are passing away from 
Davy’s brain, and he is about to cross the threshold of 
one of those sane moments which Mother Cyp dreads 
so much. He groans heavily, rouses himself upon his 
elbow, and glances fiercely at the woman. 

Ske knows what is coming—the bitter reproaches 
which have rung in her ears so many, many weary 
years, and she shrinks down and shudders. But she 
has a courageous soul, this lone woman, and the feel- 
ing is but momentary, though scorching as the hot 
breath of the desert wind, and passes from her. 

She accepted this destiny years ago, and she will 
not now turn back from it. It is her atonement, her 
offering to beaven for the error which led her from 
the true path into the thorny wilderness of sin, and 
she hopes that a merciful God will accept the expiation, 
though she knows man never will. 

So she lifts those dark, earnest eyes, and gazes 
fixedly at and into the blue, wandering orbs that glare 
upon her balefully. Those eyes have as much power 
over the weak brain %before her as the eyes of the 
keeper over his trained animals, for the mind of poor 
Davy Vine is gone, and nothing but the animal body 
remains. 

“Cyp!” he cries, fiercely, in tones that are like 
the growling of an enraged bear, as he recognizes her. 
The word is not a name, it is a reproach. 

“Well,” she answered, calmly, as if he called her by 
name, and she replied to it. 

Their eyes met in a long gaze, his lost their fierce 
glare, wandered and sank. He buried his face in his 
pillow like a spoiled child when thwarted in some 
wish. 

“T had a pleasant dream,” he began again, no longer 
fierce, but maudlin. “I thought an angel watched 
beside me—I opened my eyes and saw——” 

“Me?” asked Mother Cyp, very quietly. 

“Yes. You! you! you!” he shrieked, each ex- 
clamation louder than the first, until his voice rose 
into a yell. 

Then he laughed long and gleefully, as if pleased 
with his own conceit. 

The woman made no reply. Either she considered 
it folly to aggravate him, or his words made no im- 
pression upon her. 

As she expected, he soon went on in his wild, 
rambling mauner, but growing more sane and cohereut 
at every word. 

“You are always here—day and night. When- 
ever I wake I see your pale face before me, wearing 
such a saintly look—just as she looked when—you 
know—and if I did not know you as well as I do, I 
should think you werea saint; but you are Cypriana!” 
It was strangé how much that name seemed to speak 
for the old man, and what a fierce delight he took in 
its utterance. “ Why are you so like her, and yet not 
her? She is dead, and your face rises before me, white 
and ghastly, like her tombstone. I know—I remem- 
ber now!” 

“ What do you remember ?” 


CHAPTER x. 


This is the yery madness of the brain. 
Shakes penre. 

“T rEMEMBER that I am @ drunkard, and you—ah! 
who-can say what you.are? I remember who made me 
a drunkard—listen, and I well tell you. I must speak 
quickly, for my brain is apt to get cloudy, and then I 
forget. everything—everything but you! Would to 
heaven that I could forget you with the rest, but it is 
only when the brandy is in my head that Ican forget, 
and that is why I drink it,” 

The womau moaned as he paused to collect his 
thoughts; but he went on, unheeding her. 
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“Years ago, I cannot remember how many, for I 
have lost all traces of time, but it seemed an age to 
me—I loved and thought myself beloved. I wedded 
one I deemed as pure as an angel fresh from heaven, 
her wings unsullied by the dross of earth. My angel 
turned a very fiend, turned from me to bless a name- 
less adventurer with her love. Then hatred usurped 
the place of the tender affection I had hitherto borne 
towards her. I followed in the track of the guilty 
pair, determiued to have a deadly redress for the 
injury that had been inflicted upon me. A husband’s 
vengeance on the destroyer of his honour is an 
attribute of humanity—but heaven smiled not on the 
enterprise ! 

“'The steamer in which I sailed was wrecked, and 
for three days I clung to a frail plank, with the heav- 
ing waves beneath, aud heaven’s blue expanse above, 
alone, a fragile waif, on the brqadocean! One by one 
my companions perished around me. I saw them 
sink, and their dying subs bubbled up to the surface, 
as they disappeared for ever from my sight. But I 
still lived—I would not die, because I had a mission 
to fulfil, a wrong to expiate; and I clung with desperate 
energy to life. 

“) was delirious when I was rescued from the spar 
to which I clung, I know not how; I only know that 
I was saved. My brain has never recovered from tie 
effects of the hot sun pouring down upon my head in 
those three frightful days. They gave me brandy, 
those who tended me in the brain fever that followed. 
It might have been good for me then, but it was a 
fatal prescription, for it engendered a thirst, a craving, 
that 1 have never been able to subdue. It made me 
the drunkard I now am!” 

Davy paused, for he had spoken all this quite vehe- 
mently, gasping for breath. 

‘But you were saved, as by a miracle,” the woman 
cried, eagerly. ‘“ Do you not thank heaven for that?” 

“No,” he responded, gloomily; ‘‘why should I? 
Had I died then, all would have ended. What have 
I lived to be? My vengeance forgotten—my life 
clouded, purposeless! Any dog is as much use to 
society as I. Then there was—you have told me she 
died?” 

He asked the question, eagerly, abruptly. 

“She is dead,” answered Cypriana, sadly. 
is no doubt of that.” 

“ Her lot is the happier. We still live, if such a life 
can be called living. God help us! who would have 
dreamed that we should ever come to this? But you, 
who know so much, tell me how is it that, when 
awaking from a long delirium, I saw your face bend- 
ing over me?” 

The hour for which she bad so long prayed had 
come at last. Could she, dare she, explain all to the 
poor bunatic? Might not the reason which now filled 
his brain be held there, and the retribution so long de- 
layed fall at last? What cared sheifitdid? She 
had held him, despite his great strength, when the 
liquor had made him delirious, and he had struck her 
many fearful blows, but that was when she first found 
him. She had subdued him by the steady glance of 
her eye, and the gentle ministering*touch of woman, 
so soothing to the parched invalid on his bed of pain, 
and the paroxysms had long since cea-ed. 

No, she had not feared his madness; why should 
she fear his sanity? Ah! then he knew her as she 
really was—then he remembered all and despised her ! 
She could bear all but that; his scorn cut into her 
very soul. Yet she would speak ; it was part of the 
atonement; and she would not flinch from the mental 
scourge thus applied to her conscience. 

“T have told you, often before,” she began, tremu- 
lousty, ‘ that I found you in Liverpool, to which place 
you had been conveyed by the vessel which had saved 
you. I had quickly become disenchanted with the 
villain who had lured me from my happy home to 
tread with him the path of error. He stripped me of 
almost everything I possessed ; but I saw his purpose, 
and {saved my jewels, leaving him in disgust; for I 
could plainly see that it was his intention to rob me 
of every article of value, and then abandon me. Ob, 
the awakening to a consciousness of crime! 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Davy, “the cant of all 
hypocrites. Who can trust toa woman's honour? I 
swore before high heaven that when I found my 
erring wife I would kill her—kill her! Why should 
I not do so?” 

All this fiercely, and the brain wavering again, and 
the eye unsteady. 

She must speak quickly before the gleam of reason 
was lost again in the gloom of insanity. 

“ Death toa sinning woman were a blessing ; to live, 
bearing her desolate cross, her greatest punishment,” she 
said, with sad earnestness. ‘ It is not for me to justify 
her conduct, but something I must plead in her extenua- 
tion. When a woman sways from the path of rectitude, 
be sure the husband is, in some degree, to blame.” 

“ Oh, yes!” sneered Davy; “the man always—the 
woman never! She is pitied ; he becomes the object of 
worn! I would like to hear you justify her. She 
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had all that makes life desirable—a pleasant home— 
a child, whose tender love should have bound her to 
that home as with links of steel—a fond, indulgent 
husband, ‘whose love was an idolatry! who gratified 
her every wish, denied her no indulgence, but 
worshipped her. Perchance her sin was the punish- 
ment for his idolatry ?” 

“ Be sure it was !” returned Cypriana, eagerly. “ The 
very indulgence of which you speak was her destruc- 
tion. Remember she was but a child in years when 
you married her—the spoiled darling of a fond 
mother’s heart, who had taug)it her that woman’s sole 
aim in life was to gratify her love for finery, and 
attract the attention of the other sex. You were 
twenty years hersenior—a staid, sober man of business. 
She married you because her mother considered it a 
good match ; and she consented to become your wife 
because she thought your wealth would place her in 
a position to enjoy those frivolous vanities which 
she had been taught was woman's sole aim and object 
in life. She never loved you; and, although you 
gratified her every wish, you never touched her 
heart.” 

“Then for ten years she lived with me a constant 
lie!” exclaimed Davy. “I thought you intended to 
justify her ?” 

“Perhaps I shall do so before I have finished. The 
germ of evil may long linger in the human heart be- 
fore it blossoms into sight; like seeds cast at random, 
it only grows where it finds congenial soil. Had she 
remained in Fallowfield, perhaps her evil destiny had 
never found her. You took the wild flower into the 
hotbed of society, and the instincts of her nature soon 
ripened into a wicked harvest. As I have said, her 
heart was untouched, and with the perverseness of 
human nature, she lavished its fullness upon an un- 
worthy object. It was a wild, absorbing passion—an 
enthusiasm—a madness! for to gratify it she sacrificed 
all that woman should hold dear! She fled from her 
home, wrecked for ever her good name, and brought 
dishonour upon the husband who had so loved her, 
and their innocent child! ” 

Davy buried his face in his hands and groaned 
aloud. The woman went on, her eyes gleaming— 
her fingers working convulsively :— 

“ Her punishment was speedy. She soon discovered 
that her idol was but clay, and of the basest kind, 
His passion gratified—the wealth which she was weak 
enough to steal for him within his hands—he cast 
aside his mask, and she beheld the gulf she had 
crossed, the impassable gulf, over which there was no 
returning! She quitted him with loathing and con- 
tempt. Her diamonds still remained—she converted 
them into money, with the intention of returning to 
her husband and child’ 

“ Did she think he Would receive her?” interrogated 
Davy, fiercely. ‘Receive her with streaming eyes, 
and open arms, like the mawkish hero in the German 
play, glad to welcome back his runaway wife, and take 
her to his§heart again? Ah, ha, ha, ha! Cypriana, 
you know that can never be!” 

“ She never hoped it could be,” returned the lost 
woman, deprecatingly. ‘She never meant to cross 
his path, to intrude upon his sight. She would live 
in seclusion—such was her intention—where she could 
sometimes look upon him, unseen, and watch her 
child grow to womanhood, while an erring mother’s 
prayers should make amends for the want of a mother’s 
fostering care. Unexpectedly she found that hus- 
band, a forlorn stranger, crazed by a fearful accident. 
He required all her care, and had it; although, when 
reason dawned upon him, he heaped the direst impre- 
cations upon her head, and sought to drive her from 
him, and, had he not again relapsed to madness, would 
have killed her.” 

“ He would have done so,” answered Davy, moodily. 

“Heaven would not permit him. And now her life 
of atonement commenced. She brought him with her 
to London, and then despatched a messenger to gain 
tidings of her child. Another shock awaited her. 
Her once happy home had been burned to the ground, 
and her child had perished in the flames. She bowed 
submissive to the will of heaven and stifled her great 
grief. Henceforth her life had but one object—to 
watch over and provide for the comfort of her crazy 
companion. With the money she had remaining she 
opened this little shop, for they must work some way 
for a living, assumed the name which had been cast 
upon her as a reproach, called her invalid companion 
Davy Vine, and thus sought in this great city to hide 
them from the friends of former days, who would 
never recognize them under these names. The world 
was shut against them; she would not encounter the 
scorn she felt to be her due. Obscurity was a safe- 
guard the fashionable world would never seek to 
penetrate.” 

“You have told your own story.” 

“Yes, Davy! for so you once loved to have me call 
you. Iam your wife—see me here kneeling at your 
feet; see this pale face, that you once deemed so beanti- 
ful, seamed with the lines of care that weary vigils 
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“You are no wife of mine,” he m 
ing upon her. “I am Davy Vine slower 
drunkard! and you, ha, ha, ha! ‘you are Motha’ om 
whe om rey yt et Cyp, 

The light of reason was going f, , 
fatality which made it fade r quickly be ita 
sought for his forgiveness? And, oh! she Gieaae 
the words; they were as necessary to her soul's . 
fort as water to the traveller in the sup- hd 
“—. . enced 

Te would die seme day in one of his delix; 
with the blessed words 5 eer and it a pe * 
stition with her that if ho did not forgive 
heaven never would. a 

“Forgive me, Davy!” she exclaimed, sinking on 
her knees before him, and extemling her clasiej 
hands. ’ 

“ Give me some brandy,” returned Davy. 

“T have none,” she answered, firmly. 

She would not feed his appetite, and therefor 
always denied him. He got up and began to dies 
himself delibcrately. ; 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“To earn money to buy brandy,” 

“Why will you drink? It does you harm.” 

“Tt does me good, it drives away thought, andr. 
conciles me to life. When I am sober and sane, I re- 
member that I was once David Angevine, and hals 
wife and child called Orpha; when I am drunk wi 
mad, I am only old Davy Vine, the labourer, wi 
boards with Mother Cyp.” 

“Forgive me! The words are easily spoken; but, 
oh! if you only knew what a weight they would take 
from my soul, you would speak them.” 

“ Good-bye, Mother Cyp. Have some fried eels fir 
supper.” 

He went out into the street. 

“He will never speak them—he will never spe: 
them!” cried Mother Cyp, desgairingly. Another 
such drunken fit as the last will kill him, and tha 
what have I to live for?” 

The girl, who had been left in the shop, put her heal 
in at the door and informed Mother Cyp that two 
gentlemen wished to speak with her, 

She hastily donned her cap, effaced the traces 
her emotion by bathing her face in cold water, aul 
went to meet them. 

They were Percy Carsten and Byron Scrub. Thy 
purchased cigars, and while they smoked in the litte 
parlour, questioned her in regard to Wilner. He hal 
not been there for a fortnight, and she did not kao 
what had become of him. 

Percy accepted an invitation to take up his quarter 
with Byron, as he was determined to remain inc, 
in order to detect and frustrate the singular {nul 
which his reported death had given rise to. 

Having settled this over their cigars, they to 
their departure from Mother Cyp’s together. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Frencu officer has been appointed guardian 
the French military cemetery in the Crimea—namely, 
Capt. Schaefer, formerly of the 15th Regiment of the 
Line, and now on the retired list. He resides ins 
house which has been built for him on the sited 
the old head-quarters of France, not far from Sebasto- 

1 


Monster WuistLe.—An extensive apparatus a 
iron and brickwork, is in course of erection at the wes 
pier-head, Kingstown, Cork, for the purpose of sound- 
ing a loud whistle, similar to a steam one, In foggy 
weather, so as to prevent casualties occurring to the 
mail-steamers or other vessels approaching or leaving 
the harbour during thick weather. The coves 
Cork will be pleasantly enlivened by this new warbler. 

Amusements aT ComprecNe.—The amusement 
provided for the persons who are honoured with i- 
vitations to Compiegne are of @ peculiar, and, exc 
for the pigeons, somewhat innocent —, 
Among the diversions reserved for the guests an 
Emperor is pigeon shooting in the park, and borer 
betting, more or less high takes place. v 
hundred pigeons are many times let fly. | bes 
brought down by the murderous lead ; a certain o va 
succeed in baffling the skill of the sportsmen, but y° 
may be certain that those which escape the ea 
not be lost in the forest, as all, or nearly all, ro 
return to their old quarters. The ag oor y 
according to their rank, three or four guns reaped 
one or two guards, who hand them in as hey is 
wanted. The Emperor has standing behind po & 
sub-officers of the garrison, who are charged be 4 
mission of loading the ten guns which oe be - 
for his Majesty; but it is the Baron de ay ee 
délivers them iuto the hands of the Lmperor 
the sport. 
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LADY VENETIA. 


——@—_—_—_ 
CHAPTER XIIL 
Then, let him die! 
Better than he have paid the bond of doom, 
Or else we were o'er stocked with virtuous folk, 
Leaving no room i’ the world for common men 
That feel, and curse, and hate, as I do him! 
Cresus: a Tragedy. 

Amatri was very pale when he gained the grove, 
which he found deserted, as the precincts of death 
usually are when the pride and pomp of life wait 
close by to claim the passing votary. The distant 
echo of music penetrated even to these shades of death ; 
aad, as the count passed on with almost feverish 
haste, H@ unconsciously paused to listen to its vibra- 
tions. The person who awaited him seemed to under- 
stand, and became irritated at the cause of his delay, 
for a rough voice spoke almost at his elbow : 

“One would think the Count of Amalfi has some- 
thing else to think of beside the fine effect of distant 
music, when I have asked an interview of him.” 

With a start and a sudden rush of colour to his 
haughty features, Amalfi said : 

“So, itis you Bandino. After all these years you 
have come back to me, though I have hoped that I 
had seen the last of you.” 

I daresay,” replied the other, with sarcastic 
emphasis. “ Men do not often care to meet those who 
have served them too well. Do you remember the 
agreement once made between us, signor? and, doing 
8, can you not divine why I am here?” 

A shiver passed over the listener's frame; and, after 
struggle, he spoke: 

«Then you have traced him, and he is not dead?” 

Deaa ! Ishould think not; such men as he are 
not easily got rid of. I have traced him; was it not 
we ne that I shoulddo so? Like the sleuth- 
ro ae his prey, for years I followed on his 
es ut always to be baffled at the moment I be- 
jn myself secure of my quarry. Then I lost all 
Whe him, and we both believed that he had perislied. 
en that you had no further cause of fear 
oie - you cast me off at once; refused to pay me 
Mecmeie eee cum agread “ if I failed to find 

y remove hi 

not correct in say satementa® yeooapepesinpiger: 

waltnatia to the letter, and you have 

plain of,” retorted Amalfi angrily ; but 

— changing his manner, he calmly said: “It 
yet too late to remember the last clause of our 


tgain, If i . ; 
I will make eae found him, deal with him, and 








[THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN AMALFI AND BANDINO, | 


The man laughed mockingly. 

“Oh, I dare say ; but that does not now suit my 
views. Know that I am bound to your foe by the 
strongest ties of gratitude, for he once saved my life, 
and I dare not attempt to take his.” 

The features of Amalfi again blanched to the hue 
of death, and he faintly asked : 

“Then what is your purpose in coming hither?” 

“To tell you that your tenure of power and grandeur 
is almost past. To sce for myself how you would 
receive the information.” 

There was a sneering triumph in his tones, which 
aroused all the anger of Amalfi. He passionately 
said: 

“You speak falsely. That outlawed man dares not 
return to his native land. If he does, I will have him 
seized again, and thrown into a deeper dungeon than 
the one from which he managed to escape so many 
years ago. How dare you come to me with such a 
tale as this?” 

“T dare it because it is true,” Bandino tauntingly 
replied, ‘‘and you evidently believe it. If you do not, 
why do you show such agitation ?” 

By a violent effort, Amalfi recovered self-control. 
He bitterly said: 

“Tet it be true, then! He cannot interfere with 
me. He isa traitor, and his estates have passed to me 
as the next heir, and I shall hold them with a grip of 
iron, and he will find it vain to attempt to regain them. 
Tam rich, and I will crush him as I do this broken 
twig.” And ho stamped upon the ground with sudden 
fury. “Yes. I will crush him, for Vicenzio Amalfi 
shall never return to strip me of my possessions—my 
rank as a noble.” 

Bandino coolly replied : 

“That threat will not be so easy of accomplishment 
as you may think, signor. In the land to which your 
cousin fled he has amassed wealth almost equal to 
that of which you are in possession. His friends have 
secretly sought the reversal of his senténce, and he 
will return to Italy with the ban removed from his 
name, and permission to resume his former position. 
You may remembor that his estates were not confis- 
cated—they were only held by you in trust for their 
real owner, till his innocence of the crime of which he 
was accused should be proved.” 

Cold drops burst forth upon the brow of the excited 
listener, and he hoarsely said: 

“Bandino, why is it that I have not been warned 
that he yet lives? I havebelieved him dead for many 
years, and have long felt perfectly secure in my posi- 
tion. Say that you only speak thus to torture me, and 
I will give you untold gold.” 
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Bandino regarded him curiously as he replied : 

“All the gold in your coffers could not now bribe 
me to speak that which I know to be false. The true 
Count of Amalfi is living, and likely to live long. He 
will soon be on his way to his native land to claim his 
own, and wrest his fortune from the grasp of his per- 
secutor. In the negotiations for his pardon and resto- 
ration all your treachery has been fully unveiled—the 
destruction of the home from which his wife was com- 
pelled to fly was traced to your retaincrs—and Vicenzio 
will not be likely to show much consideration for one 
he has every reason to believe his most deadly foe.” 

“Then Iam ruined—lost,” said Amalfi, despairingly. 
“But why should you have come hither to give me 
this warning? Vicenzio surely did not send you on 
such an errand.” 

An expression of softer feeling swept over the hard 
face of Bandino, and he said : 

“When your daughter was a little child, she loved 
the dependent kinsman of her father. She found the 
only soft place in my heart ; and it is for her sake that 
I came hither to show you the precipice on which you 
stand, that you may at least save her from the worst 
effects of your fall. That is why I am here.” 

Overwhelmed by the unlooked-for calamity which 
threatened him, Amalfi bowed his head upon his breast, 
and after a long pause, asked : 

“ Where did you mect my cousin, and where has he 
concealed himself all these years ?” 

“He took refuge in England, taught Italian in 
London until he sayed a small sum of money, which 
was invested in a lucky speculation: With his gains 
he joined a shrewd countryman in his business, pros- 
pered, and at length amassed wealth. 

“When I found all hope from you at an end, I left 
Sicily and lived a vagabond life for several years, 
wandering over Southern Europe, and subsisting on 
such gains as my skill in gaming enabled me to win. 
At length I found it necessary to seek a new field, and 
I too embarked for England. 

“To make a long story short, I will at once come 
to what you are most interested in learning. Tho 
fatigue of the journey knocked me up, and I became 
so ill that no hope was left of my recovery. I sank 
into the sleep of exhaustion, which would probably 
have been my last had not succour arrived. 

“ I was aroused to consciousness by the stimulus of 
brandy, which: was poured down my throat. Wher, I 
recovered sufficiently to comprehend what was pass- 
ing around me, I saw that a man was watching ‘over 


me. 
“ Forgetful that the stranger was probably ‘an Bag- 
lishman, I spoke in my yative language,; a flash 
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por over his face, and he eagerly regarded me as 
oaal 


Said: 

“¢Tt has then been my good fortune to aid a com- 
patriot of my own,’ and the sweet Tuscan accent 
was as pure as if he had never left his fatherland. 
Through his ministrations my life was saved. 

“That man was he whose life I had sought for 
years. I soon knew him by the mark you had de- 
scribed—a black mole on his left hand, with a small 
tuft of hair growing from it, and I slowly recalled 
the family portraits, to several of which he bears a 
striking resemblance, 

“ His kindness did not cease with my convalescence. 
He divined my destitute and forlorn condition, and he 
kept me near him: as his personal attendant till we 
reached 

“He them gave me employment in his establish- 
ment, and’ I gradually gained his confidence and 
esteem. 

“At length he: informed me that he was about to 
relinquish his business, and return to his native land 
to reclaim all that had once been his—his pardomand 
restoration to his title and estates had been seewred 
by the efforts‘of bis friends, and so soon as he had 
transferred his commercial gains to Italy he should 
embark for that country. 

“He semt me on before him to make inquiries in 
this island about one in whom he is vitally interested ; 
and as I was passing through Palermo, I consideved it 
as well to give you some intimation of the ruin that 
is impending over you.” 

Amalfi listened with absorbing interest. 

When Bandino ceased speaking, he drew @ deep 
breath, and said: . 

“ The vicissitudes of fate are wonderful and ter- 
rible. But I will not give up all I hold without-a 
bitter struggle ; and why should Vicenzio seck to vain 
me? He has amassed wealth, yousay ; but he hasmo 
child to inherit if. The estates must finally come to 
my daughter as the last of our mame.” 


“There you are mistaken, signor. The count also} 


has a daughter.” 

“What! has he marrie@ some low-born English- 
woman? And will he bring her chilé hither as the 
heiress of our ancient house? Would he displace my 
child for her?” 

“ He has not married in England; his daughter was 
born in this island, and has been reared here. She has 
received the education of a lady, though she has been 
kept in a subordinate position that her existence might 
be.unknown.to you.” 

“ T knew that such a child was born,” said Amalfi, 
hastily; “but she must have perished ;, for the woman 
to whose eare she was bequeathed replied to the in- 
quiries I caused to be made in a way that could bear 
no other interpretation. She said she had lost her; 
and what should she have meant but that death had 
snatched her from her?” f 

“She may have wished to mislead you, signor. 
I only know that this young girl was living six 
months ago ; and I am the bearer of a letter from her 
father, which. will reveal to her her true name and pe- 
sition.” 

And where do you expect to find her?” 

“ That I decline to inform you. I-have no authority 
to reveal the secrets of my employer, and this is one of 
which you might make a fatal use.” 

Amalfi glared on him with an expression of concen- 
trated rage and hatred. 

He asked: 

“ How dare you insinuate such a thing of me?” 

“T only speak from the experience of the past; you 
are hardly less scrupulous now than you were in the 
days in which I was hired to play the part of the 
bravo, that you might rid yourself of the man who 
now comes to thrust you from the position you have 
so long usurped.” 

Amalfi recovered outward composure. He coldly 
said : 
“He will not displace me—neither will this girl 
take my daughter's inleritance from ler. You doubt- 
less expected a reward for your information, dis- 
agreeable as itis. This is all I have about me.” And 
he drew some gold from his purse. 

Bandino drew back, and proudly said: 

“J did not seek you in the hope of gaining any- 
thing for myself. My wants are two munificently 
supplied by my present patron to need it. I came be- 
cause I remember Lady Venetia with interest, and for 
her sweet sake I would do such service to her father 
as lay in my power. Adieu, signor; my errand is 
aceomplished, and I must go on the more important 
Jusiness that brought me to Sicily.” 

He turned abruptly, and left Amalfi stand\ng motion- 
Tess, as if turned to stone by the terrible nature of his 
revelations, ‘ 

‘wo ideas confused and struggled with each other 
ia his mind. One was that the marriage of his daugh- 
ter must be hurried on, and herself be safely removed 
from hex paternal home before this new claimant to 
the bono wes and estates he had usurped could make 


from Amalii, whiel.contained the following words: 


his appearance in Sicily. The other was that, at any 
cost, the messenger from his kinsman must be stopped 
on his journey, and effectually prevented from deliver- 
ing his credentials to the young girl for whom they 
were intended. 

After a few moments of troubled thought, he slowly 
returned to the spot on which he had left his daugh- 
ter. He joined her with as serene an expression as he 
could command after his late agitation, and she smiled 
as she said : 

“ You must have found something very attractive 
to linger from us so long.” 

“T found an old acquaintance, that was all, and-we 
have been talking over other days,” he quietly 1e 
plied, and.he offered his arm to conduct, to the 


end almost in silence they returned to the palace. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
AN ODIOUS PROPOSAL, 


Thonis.—I do retaeniber thy great love for him. 
Adrastus —Oh, fearfal, most unnatural, cruel change! 
"Tis ecarce'# since we both smiling sat, 
And planwed out life, and love, and hope: and now f=——_ 
. Richards, 


T am bot eweulk girl! not eloquent, 
oe I would plead to thee in = agree tevin, 
hat woods aad mountaine, an’ ue 
Should theif terhear it! se Toth. 
As if to decile the wavering intentions of the 
Marquis of Colonna toward Lucia, a letter came tohim 


“Palermo, July 18, 18— 
“My Dean Manroqvis:—Painful as it must be'to 
me to appeal to yow-in this matter, I must inform you 
that so long ae the young person with whom your gon 
there fa verg Tle hope thas he wil wilingly gi 
thero is very pe ill willingly gi 
hand@to another. 


“ Vittorio: bas submitted to the betrothal, but I ean 
see that is eager to postpone the final ceremony ms} 
long as’possible, and I dread inexpressibly tat. sear 
suspicion of the truth may arise in the mind of my 
daughter. 

“T had consented that two months should elapse 
before the celebration of the marriage, but circum- 
stances which have since happened, render it impera- 
tive that it shall come off without delay. I cannot 
explain their nature more fally, nor is it necessary 
that I shall doso, 

“Can you not dispose of this young girl to some 
one in her own rank in life? I will find a suitable 
dower, if you will bestow her on one of her own class, 
for I do not think it suitable for ambitious young 
women, such as she evidently is, to step beyond the 
sphere in which they were born. 

“When Vittorio knows that this Lucia is irre- 
vocably disposed of, he will conform to our wishes, 
and eventually fiud happiness in so doing. If I had 
not perfect confidence in his honour, and his goodness 


under such untoward circumstances ; but she, poor 
child! has nothing to look forward to in life if this 
marriage is broken off. 

“T entreat you, my dear friend, to use your authority 
to dispose of this creature of your bounty, who, I 
think, merits little consideration, for she evidently 
sought to entrap your son into a terrible mésalliance 
for one of his station. 

“Pray understand that it is vitally important that 
Lucia shall be put out of the way entirely, or I will 
not answer for what may occur. If you could find 
some man whe would marry her and remove at once 
to some distant land, it would be better for all parties 
concerned, for I cau plainly see that Vittorio still 
clings to her memory,, and the discovery that he does 
so, will be a death-blow to my daughter. 

“ Pardon me my earnestness; but if you knew how 
much is at stake in this affair, you would comprehend 
my anxiety. I entreat that you will write to your 
son, and urge him to hurry on his nuptials, as itis 
considered necessary to Venetia’s health that their 
honey-moon shall be spent at the German baths; 
whea the season is over there, they will take up their 
residence in Paris, where Dr. Dumont will use his 
skill in her behalf. 

“When you write, if you can assure him that his 
humble flame is disposed of, it will facilitate matters 
very much. In haste, I am your friend, 

“Jurtano AMALFI.” 

The marquis read this letter carefully several 
times, and pondered over the anxiety of his-old friend 
to complete the marriage they had arranged so long 
ago. He could see little necessity for such haste ; but 
he fully agreed with Amalfi that the best course to 
render Vittorio amenable to their wishes was to give 
Lucia’s hand to a rival, and his vacillating mind was 
made up that the rival should be himself. 

He argued that he could not live without Lucia’s 


| provision which will be hers as 


of heart, I should hesitate to give him my daughter | pro 


any one else, and with the supreme i 
years he thought that a sufficient ioe of his 
poe ae —" his own inclination? 
gardless of how much sufferj WH a9 
on her. ONDE he might inti 
The marquis imagined that his q iti 
wealth gave him the right to issue Mg sma and 
dependant, as an autocrat, and have them vo hig 
He argued that it would be a great thing for thi 
nameless girl to rise to the position of Marehig = 
of Colonna, even if he who conferred the hemen 
oe and : ro aes invalid; ~e - 
not for a moment antici an taast 
to his wishes. POO GAY serio objection 
Lucia would probably cry and be: 
little, but she would soon reconcile Rerealf to heist 


carriage. 
Seeing that he was pre-occupied, she said no’ more, } worldly position he could confer upon her; and fr 


in this conviction, the old nobleman replied tp ’ 
“ Colonna Castle, Tay 23rd, = 

“My Dear Count,—I have weighed the contents 
of your letter, and lose no time in Teplying to it. The 
future ny of the young girl to whom you refer 
was settled even before it came. Lucia is too impor. 
tant to me to permit me to give her to another, s0 | 
shalt play the fool in my dotage, and make her the 
companion of the remnant of life left tome, 

“ Since all hope of a union with Vittorio is aban end, 
she will wisely accept the station I offer her, and the 
Y widow. I shall 
write to my son as you suggest, clinch my argu- 
ments for his speedy marriage by this most unex. 


news. 

“Remember me most affectionately to my dear 
daughter elect, and say to her that I should certainly 
have visited Palermo for the pleasure of kissing her 
fair hand, but for the infirmity of my health. [ i 
not think I could survive the journey; and as I wish 
to defer as long as possible the longer one I am bound 
soon to make, [ must decline my own home 
even to attend the marrings of my beloved Vittorio, 

“ Yours in friendship, 
“ ANGOSTINO CoLoyya. 

“ P.S.—By the time this reaches you, Lucia will by 
bound to me by as strong ties as the church can rivet, 
and thus be most effectually severed from my son. 

“ A. G* 

The marquis then dashed off a few lines to his son: 

“ Colonna Castle, July 23rd, 18—, 

“My Dear Boy,—Your example has proved infee- 
tious, and I am about to give our name to her who 
was lately desirous of accepting it from you. Sine 
you have found consolation for your disappointment 
in the adoring love of the Lady Venetia, I do not 
hesitate to inform you that Lucia will no longer wear 
the willow for your sake. I shall place the bridal 
crown ber brow, and thus secure in her the con- 
panion and friend I greatly need. 

“There may be something repulsive to you in the 
idea of your late fe giving her hand to you 
father’; but-if yow reflect a moment on the position of 
Lucia, you cannot blame her for consenting to my 


Piste asp earnest wish that you shall marry Lady 
Venetia immediately, as her physiciam thinks a season 
at the baths will materially benefit-her. Her” health 
and her happiness should now be your first considem- 
tion ; and if you will urge on the marriage with some 
appearance of a lover's impetuosity, the doubts which 
I am assured are beginning to arise in her mind wil 
be set at rest. 

*%You owe this to her, my son; and since every 
lingering hope of a future union with Lucia must le 
crushed by the information this conveys, 1 trust you 
will see the necessity of being no longer a passive 
agent, urged on by others; to the fulfilment of a con 
tract in which I believe both honour and happines 
are bound up. y 

“On tho day of your union with Lady Venetia you 
will become independent of both the count ane By 
self, for I have placed a large sum in the hands of my 
bankers to be transferred: to you at that time. At my: 
death you will find that your interests have been 
carefully looked after, and your inheritance quile. 
equal to the fortune which will descend t yor 
brother. ae Mar- 

« By the time this reaches you, Lucia will be ™ 
chioness of Colonna. Do not doubt that in 
this important step I have been actuated as mach by 
consideration for yow as by regard for my owl a 
fort, for I cannot give up my pretty nurse. 


affectionate father, ee Couonsa.” 


These letters despatched, the marquis, after takings 
dose of sal volatile to fortify his nerves against the 
scene he anticipated, summoned Lucia to his — 
She promptly came, and he noted with pleasure 
late improvement in her health. 

When she would have placed herself before the ha" 
he arrested her by saying: : 

“ Come hither and sitnear me, Lucie; I have some 








ministrations: she was more necessary to him than 


thing impertant to say to you.” 
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Again i jeable look rested on her, and the 

i sd ee her cheeks as she obeyed him. 

tre marquis after » pause, said’? saiemachils 

«Lucia, 1 think you possess sense and discretion far 

nd your years, and I am atoeut to put them to 

pn “ will probably consider @ severe test. Child, 

| remember the promise you gave me on the day 

ict i e hither? ‘ 
ne Mone atett Lucia recalled what she had then 
lied : 

oe the promise was to the effect that I could 

refase nothing to 80 kind and ¢onsiderate a friend as 
howed yourself to be.” 

. And now will you recoil from redeeming 

Lask vou to give me the right to keep 

bestow on you a@ position which you 

ith grace? to provide for you, after I am 

cos pen oe befitting my fortune and your own 


= poor girl sank back almost fainting, and she 
— hope that I misunderstand you, my lord. 
You cannot mean that You wish to elevate to the posi- 
tion of your marclioness one who was thought unfit 
fo mete with your youngest son? Oh, my lord of 
Colonna, speak, and relieve my heart from the terrible 
weight that has fallen upow it. Do not ask me to per- 
jure my own soul in so fatal, so horrible a manner as 
this would be!” . 

“Tash, child!” he impatiently replied. “Iam too 
ad to expect from you more than the care you have 
always lavished on me. My own heart lies buried in 
the grave of my lost Vittoria, the mother of him I ask 
you to save from the disgrace and ruin that must over- 
whelm him if he violates the pledges he has given to 
Lady Venetia Amalfi. You will be my wife but in 
tame, Lucia. You shall take the place of a cherished 
danghiter to me; andin return I pledge my honour as 
a gentleman and @ noble, to secure to you such a dower 
as willenable you to choose a younger and more fit- 
ting bridegroom when the old man's head is laid low 
in the vault of his fathers.” 

Tie ceased speaking, and Lucia wrung her hands in 
anguish, while tears rained down ber pale cheeks. 
She at length faltered : 

“Even such a tie as that, my lord, will be desecra- 
tion, alter my betrothal to your son. You know that 
I love him. Yes, although I have given him to 
another; though I wear an aspect of calmness above 
my shrinking heart, the image of Vittorio is as 
dearly cherished there as in those blissfal days we so 
lately spent together. I will be your nurse—your 
slave; but do not—do not, I entreat you, ask me to 
take upon myself the vain state of your marchioness.” 

The marquis waited till her agitation had in some 
weasure subsided; he then calmly said: 

“T anticipated such objections on your part, Lucia, 
md I am prepared to combat them. Your resigna- 
tion of Vittorio will be of no avail if you do not place 
yourself beyond his reach. I have a letter from 
Count Amalfi, who informs me that so long as you 
are free my son will not bestow his hand on another. 
Vittorio’s honour and well-being are in your hands; 
ind I, who have been your friend from childhood, ask 
you to make your renunciation of some value by 
placing between him and yourself a barrier which 
cannot be broken through. Your union with another 
is the only one he will respect.” 

She faintly moaned: 

“Oh! my lord, he would hate me—he would 
despise and loathe my very name, if I could be 
wrought to act as you would have me.” 

The marquis blandly said: 

“If my proposal fills you with such repulsion, 
perhaps another which has ‘been made for you may 
find more favour with you.” 

“No, no—all would be equally repulsive in the 
Present state of my feelings. I donot wish to marry; 
I will write again to Vittorio, and urge him to bestow 
hig band on my rival.” y 

After a few moments’ silence, the marquis asked: 

Have you no curiosity to learn the name of your 

hew admirer 2” 

“Why should I? He can be nothing tome. But 
cannot imagine who has seen enough of me, living 
as retired as I do, to induce him to seek my hand.” 

Pp man often sees you; he has known yoo. from 
ildhood. Tn short, it is Baldoni who aspires to win 

Sour consent to become his wife.” 

: = exclamation almost of horror burst from her 


“ The steward ! Oh! my lord, why have you told 
aa is: I shrink from Baldoni as from a leper. I 
j uot explain why, but he is odious to me. How dares 
_ of marriage in connection with my mame ?” 

; ~ like Baldoni dare anything, Lucia. I am 
Sold at you have no liking for him; yet if you 
Protect yourself from his wooing, you must 
‘rept the proposal I have made ¢ otherwise I shall 


Tot consider it just to your 
worldly 
§ g00d an alliance for you.” rr ho cage 


She gazed on him with dilating eyes, and with an 
expression of wild terror she asked: 

“ Do you wish to partfrom me, my lord? If you 
do, I can leave the castle, and accept the offer made 
me by Senor Marotti to go upon the stage.’’ 

He angrily replied: 

“Lueia, do not trifle with your own fate. How 
can I desire such a thing as your departure, when 
I propose to make you mistress of this magnificent 
home, that I may always retain you near me? The 
power to choose is-not often granted to our women ; 
but in this instance you possess that privilege. You 
may choose between Baldoni and myself; for either 
he or I shall become your bridegroom before another 
week has rolled away. You shall not go on the stage. 
It shall never be said that the protégée of my lost wife 
was cast out upon the world to win her own bread. 
I will use all my power to keep you near me; for 
even as Baldoni’s wife, he promises to permit you to 
remain in the castle as my companion and nurse.” 

Imeia had never known what it was to contradict 
the wishes of the marquis, Even in this dread crisis 


of her destiny she dared not brave him, and she faintly 
said: 


* Anything is preferable to a marriage with Baldoni. 
If it is your will to bind a marble woman in chains of 
iron to yourself, my lord, I have no power to escape 
you; since no alternative is left me, I~I——.__ Oh! 
Marquis of Colonna, Lave compassion upon me. Do 
not foree me to sully my soul with such vows as those 
will be!” 

And she threw herself upon her knees before him, 
with such passionate despair shining from her eyes 
as must have moved him had less been at stake than 
the welfare of one so dear to him as Vittorio. 

He raised her from her kneeling position, and gently 
said: 

“Go to your room, my child, and compose yourself, 
When you can think more calmly, you will see that 
the lot I offer you is not one to be scorned, I do not 
ask from you vows of love—that would be absurd; I 
only desire to win the right to protect you—to bestow 
on you a name which will entitle you to consideration 
among men. We shall live on as we have hitherto 
done, for any change in my mode of life would be dis- 
tasteful to me. Your bondage cannot last long, 
Lucia; and I shall carry to my grave a grateful seuse 
of your submission to my will. Make my last days 
as pleasant as you have made those that have 
passed since my lost angel left me, and you will find 
your reward in the reflection that you have doubly re- 
turned the benefits she conferred upon you.” 

She despairingly asked : 

“Ts this the only way in which I can cancel the debt 
I owe her memory, my lord?” 

“The only one. I have made up my mind as 
to what will be best for you, as well as for my son; 
and you know that I never permit myself to be 
thwarted.” 

After a pause, she said : 

“Give me a few days to consider your proposal, if 
you please—to reconcile myself to this fate, if it must 
be mine—for I am now unfit to act for myself.” 

“T donot wish tohurry you. Take three days; they 
will suffice to show you all the good that must result 
to yourself through this arrangement—all the evil 
that must follow any attempt on your part to ran 
counter to my wishes, On the third evening from 
this, Father Boniface will perform the ceremony 
which will make you Marchioness of Colonna, and 
mistress over the house in which you have lived as a 
dependent. Remember, Lucia, that you areventirely 
under my control, and do not make a futile attempt to 
evade my authority. Even if you were mad enough 
to do 80, you have no friend beyond these walls, and 
you would soon be traced and recovered. Should 
you offer me such an indignity as that would be, 
I should givé your hand to Baldoni at once; and, in 
this country, a girl of your age has no power to refuse 
the husband selected for her by her protector.” 

She shuddered, and her white lips unclosed, but no 
sound issued from them. 

Seeing that she was overwhelmed with emotion, he 
more kindly said: 

“ You can retire now. 
wish to speak with her.” 

Lucia bowed, and with some difficulty found her 
way to her apartment, for she was trembling in every 
limb, and balf blinded by her tears. 

As she passed the door ofthe nun’s room, she de- 
livered the message of the marquis. 

Her friend saw ata glance that something had oc- 
curred to overwhelm her with grief and consternation ; 
but she had no time to inquire into the cause of ber 
emotion, for the marquis broeked no delay when he 
summoned one of his household to his nce. 

Sister Maria quickly descended, in the hope that 
from him she should learn what had so afflicted Lucia; 
but she was lost in astonishment at the revelation he 
at once made. 


Send Sister Maria to me; I 





“Sister Maria, I have desited your presence here 


that I may myself inform you of what is abeut to take 
place. I have come to the conclusion that the best 
method of putting an end to the unfortunate imbroglic 
of my son with Lucia will be to make her my wife 
without delay. On the third evening from this you 
will witness our espousals.” 

“Lucia your wife, my lord!” was the exclamation 
ofthe nun. “Are you serious? Has she really con- 
sented to such a marriage?” 

“TI have the honour to inform you that she has,” he 
drily responded. “Not willingly, as you may sur- 
mise; but she has consented, and that is enough for 
my purpose. It is necessary to the completion of my 
plans that she shall no longer stand between my son 
and the brilliant future that courts his acceptance. I 
shall show Vittorio how futile are his hopes, by sepa- 
rating them in so effectual a manner as to render a 
future union impossible. The woman who has held 
the station of his father’s wife can never become his ; 
therefore I choose her to become such. Her position 
will not be materially changed. I shall demand of 
her only such care and attendance as she has hitherto 
cheerfully bestowed on me, and it will be better for 
hér to have an assured position than to remain here 
as a dependent.” 

“Tf such is your will, my lord, and Lucia has 
given her consent to such a sacrifice, I, of course, can 
have no objection to offer. You know how bitterly 
she has suffered—how nearly she lost her life in the 
struggle through which she has lately passed; and if 
you could have spared her another for a little while, 
it would have been better both for her and your- 
self. I dread what may follow this enforced mar- 
riage.” 

“ You are sentimental, sister. Lucia is a young and 
handsome woman; she has the vanity of her sex, I 
suppose; and I can so brilliantly gild the fetters in 
which I bind her that she will forget their weight. 
My child bride will be the pet and darling of my old 
age, and neither she nor you shall have anything to 
complain of in my treatment of her. To guard her 
from evil, to shield her inexperienced youth, I give 
her my band. To secure to myself the sweet consoler 
of my years of darkness, I wish to claim her irrevo- 
cably as my own. I hope you now understand my 
motives.” 

“TI think I do, my lord; and if Lucia did not love 
your son, I should offer no remonstrance. But her 
attachment to him, gives your proposal quite another 
aspect. There is something fearful in the thought that 
father and son should become rivals in the affections 
of the same woman.” 

“T apprehend there will be no rivalry in the case,” 
he coldly replied. “I do not ask from Lucia other 
affection than that she has hitherto given me. As to 
Vittorio, she can legitimately love bim as her son, 
though I have no intention of throwing them 
together again; there might be perilin that. As time 
flows on, the grand passion they have cherished for 
each other will die a natural death, and ten years 
hence, both will smile over the agonies they have 
suffered in their verdant youth. You see I take a 
philosopher's view of the case.” 

“That may be easy to you, my lord, but not so 
much so to the parties concerned. Lucia has proved 
that she is perilously endowed with sensibility, and 
what you now require of her will prove a trial even 
more severe than the separation from your son.” 

The marquis meditated a moment, and then deci- 
sively said: 

“T sent for you to enlist your aid, Sister Maria. 
You must help Lucia to bear her fate with equanimity. 
Counsel her to accept the home and name I offer her, 
for it is my irrevocable determination that she shall do 
so. If you knowanything of my character, you are 
aware that I never swerve from a resolution I have 
once made. When she is installed here as mistress of 
the castle, your position will be secured for life. I 
will give you a suite of apartments—added means to 
minister to the wants of others; and if Lucia’s fancy 
follows yours, J shall put no limit to her liberality. 
Thus you see the cause of benevolence will gain much, 
I do not offer this as a bribe to induce you to exert in 
my favour such influence as you over Lucia. 
I regard her lot as fixed ; but if, through you, she can 
be made to view it more favourably, I shall be grate- 
ful. You can go to her now, and endeavour to soothe 
her into calmness.” 

“J will do my best,” the nun sorrowfully replied, as 
she arose, and prepared to leave him. “It is a sudden 
measure, and one it will task my utmost skill to place. 
before her in an endurable light. I trust 1 may fied 
her more amenable to reason than I now hope,” 

The marquis imperiously rejoined : 

“Remember to impress on her that th~,ye isymo esr 
cape ; that she shall marry me at all ha~jayds,'* 

The nun sorrowfully left him, aad seught-@he bap- 
less girl whose freedom was thus ’to be wresaod from 
her. Lucia was weeping as if ‘ner last hops in life 
had deserted her;. but when }.er friend entes ed her 





apartment, she started up, aod exclaimed: 
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“The marquis bas told you of the shameful fate he 
will force upcn me! Oh, my friend, my mother! tell 
me if there is no escape? Must I bear that name 
which will be odious to me unless it is bestowed by 
him I love. Yes, I love him still, beyond expression ; 
and my heart will cling to him while life throbs in it. 
Oh! that I had consented to his wild prayer for a 
secret marriage; then they could not have given him 
to another; could not have dragged me before the 

jest to desecrate my life by the utterance of vows 

— which my soul recoils. Oh! I am mad—mad 
with anguish. That old man will sacrifice both his 
son and myself on the altar of his pride; but his 
triumph over me will not last long. I shail not live 
to endure the humiliating pangs that now rend my 
heart.” 

The good sister wept with her, soothed her to the 
best of her ability, and when Lucia was calm enough 
to listen, she seriously said : 

“ The marquis assures me that you have consented 
to accept his hand. Why did you make this conces- 
sion, if your feelings so strongly rebel against a union 
with him?” 

“Did he not also tell you that he offered me the 
choice between himself and Baldoni?” she bitterly 
asked. “The steward wishes to gain my hand, and 
the marquis insists that I shall not refuse so good a 
match, unless it is done in his own favour. He fears 
that Vittorio may, in desperation, break the bonds in 
which he has bound him, and I must be forced into a 
marriage with some one—anyone, provided I am 
placed beyond his reach. Oh, it is infamous, and yet 
I am helpless to oppose his will.” 

She clasped her hands despairingly, and her friend 
soothingly said : 

‘You are not friendless, Lucia. I have an humlle 
home, which you are welcome to share ; and you have 
talents which will enable you to gain independence 
at least.” 

“I spoke to him of that, but he proudly refused to 
permit the child reared by his wife to go out into the 
world to struggle for a living. If 1 accepted your 
kind offer, and attempted to escape from the castle, I 
should be pursued, and ignominiously brought back; 
possibly be forced into a union with that dreadful 
Baldoni, for the marquis has said so, and he would 
then be too angry to stop at anything. Besides, hard 
and stern as he often is, I have a tender attachment 
for him, and I cannot bear the thought of deserting 
him in his helpless old age.” 

The nun regarded her earnestly, and then said: 

“If such are your feelings, my dear, and your fears 
point in the direction of the steward, I must advise 
you to accept the offer of the marquis. You have 
before you the choice of evils, and anything will be 
better than falling for a moment in the power of so 
unscrupulous a man as I believe Baldoni tobe. I 
have an intuitive fear of him, and something tells me 
that he is yet to work me some great wrong.” 

“That is strange,” said Lucia, thoughtfully, “for I 
have the same impression, yet I cannot trace it to any 
cause. He has always been extremely kind and 
conciliating in his manner to me, yet I shrink from 
him when he comes near me. Oh! sister, do you think 
I can live, can bear to lift up my head in the light of 
day as the wife of the marquis?” and the old anguish 
came back to her voice. 

The nun seriously replied : 

“My-child, we are so constituted that we can 
reconcile ourselves to any fate that heaven wills, and 
yours will be an enviable one in the sight of many. 
You will gain the power to help others; you admit 
yourself that you will be the stay and consolation of 
him who has been a true friend to you. Think 
of all this, Lucia; and if you can remain here legiti- 
mately, it will be well for you to consent to do so.” 

“And you counsel me to this sacrifice!” Lucia 
reproachfully said. “ Willit not be bitter wrong to 
myself to submit to such a fate? Yet, alas! I have 
no alternative. I have told him I would give him my 
hand, and the marquis will insist that I shall redeem 
my pledge.” 

Again a wild burst of anguish wrung the sympa- 
thising heart of her friend. 

Lucia strove to regain calmness ; to think clearly of 
all that lay before ber in the next few days, but the 
time passed in alternate bursts of despair and resigna- 
tion, till the dreaded evening arrived. 

She made many appeals to the marquis to defer the 
ceremony only for a brief space of time; but he was 
deaf to her entreaties, though bis manner was uni- 
formly ‘gentle and kind. 

\ At length she coldly replied : 

4 “ "he ein and horror of this unnatural union must 
lie with yuu my lord. I go as the victim to the 
sacrifices and in claiming my hand, you may gain 
only rexpentanco and misery for your hardness of 
heart.” 7 


“Tw ill risk that c.@nce,” hesmilingly replied; “so 


€° now and prepare yOUr white robes, my pet dove. 


Father Boniface will be,xeady at the appointed time, 


to bestow on me the little hand I must make my 
own.” 

Lucia left him with a sickening sense of oppression 
at her heart, but she dared not rebel. She was con- 
scious that a careful watch was kept upon every 
movement she made, and if she attempted to escape 
from the castle, she would have been bafiled by the 
efforts of those who had no will but that of their 
master. . 

(To be continued) 





THE NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


All of this is mine! and thine! 
The Lord of Burleigh. 

Ir was a bright: sunshiny autumn day, harvest was 
over: in the country surrounding Montauban, in 
southern France. 

In a very small and very pretty village in that 
neighbourhood a party of gaily-dressed peasants were 
collected before the door of its single cabaret, laughing 
so cheerily that their voices rang like a merry peal of 
bells upon the freshening wind. 

It was towards sunset, and work being done, the 
girls had donned their bright neckerchiefs and buckled 
shoes, and the young men wore sprigs of evergreen 
or a flower or two in their button-holes, while the 
jauntiest boasted a ribbon of blue or scarlet around 
their necks under the large flat collars of their rustic 
shirts. 

Among the group, one, pre-eminently handsome, was 
called Ninus, and beside him stood a tall, slender girl, 
niece to the notary, therefore somewhat above her 
companions in manner and education ; but there being 
little or no legal business in the ravge of her uncle's 
reach, not a whit beyond them in worldly wealth or 
grandeur. 

Still, Elise Dumont, as she was called, was at the 
present moment the centre of attraction, every laugh- 
ing eye rested on her, every questioning glance read 
her face, and she was the ruling object of every 
thought. 

This was because a tall, black-eyed woman had 
that day reached the village, dusty and weary, and 
stopped to refresh herself and inquire her way onward 
to Lyons. Being too fatigued, as she presently dis- 
covered, to journey farther, she had begged shelter at 
the simple inn until the morrow, and prepared to rest 
till then. 

The word went abroad that this was an Egyptian, 
wandering with the decrees of fate wrapt up in ber 
worn little bundle, and the key of one’s whole future 
in her piercing black eyes, if she should choose to lend 
them one, and reading their souls, open it. 

Hearing this, the lads and lasses had gathered from 
their dance, and besought her wondrous power to un- 
ravel what it might have in store for them. Nothing 
loth, the bright-eyed stranger had looked into their 
palms and foretold so much that filled the listeners 
with wonder, that Elise, quitting her uncle’s side, 
panepped timidly within the ring and held her hand out 

for inspection. The foreign woman raised her eyes 

and met the face to which the pretty hand belonged; 
it was the first white untarnished one that she had 
laid in hers that day. The face, simple, pure, and 
childlike, but full of gentle dignity, seemed to sur- 
her also, for she paused a moment and then said: 

“You will have a wonderful New Year's-gift this 
year, my pretty lady.” 

“ Lady! I am no lady !” cried Elise, laughing, ‘‘and 
that you must know if you area sorceress.” Then 
glancing towards her hands, she added, blushingly, 
‘IT do some needle-work, and keep my uncle's house, 
instead of going into the fields. That is why I am 
not tanned by the sun.” 

“ Still, I must call you lady, and tell you there is a 
strange New Years-gift in store for you.” She 
looked around an instant, and then catchivg Ninus 
regarding her earnestly, she added, “ There is much 
toastonish and delight youin the future, and I shall 
ask this gay youth a year hence if do not speak 
truly.” 

Then it was that one and all langhed loudly, for Ninus 
was known to be Elise’s chosen lover and the gipsy’s 
truth in divination was attested by their merry 
shouts. 

About this same Ninus hung a shadowy shred of 
mystery, that may have troubled others, but certainly 
never perplexed him for a moment. More than twenty 
years before, his father, a strange, prematurely old- 
looking man, in the coarsest of garbs and most de- 
jected appearance, had brought him, a mere child in 
his arms, into the village. With an air so stupidly 
terrified, and a manner so wandering, did he anawer 
the few questions addressed to him by those bas 
helpless wretchedness had touehed, that he was thought 
demented, though harmlessly so, and charity was 
freely offered to him by the friend] nts. After a 
time, he was found cunning in the use of tools, and 





Re, 
provements in all mechanical arts Practised 
simple people, that in time he established a by those 
office among them, dispensing advice and ane 
and receiving in return assistance aud aan eon, 
a little cot, scarcely more than hut, had . Thus 
his possession, aud here, in ameagro butconten’ Into 
had sprung from childhood into youth his ted way, 
Venarre, as he was called, had proved Meant son, 
of something else besides mere aptitude in men” 
and taught his boy to read and write—va 
quirements in that simple-minded Village ee > 
youth did not spend his time in study only: tithe 
he grew to the years to be useful, his industry’ = 
pirate The flat, uoplanted ground that 

fore their cottage he changed into a fruitfyl a 
and displayed such taste and shill ini ate 
and cultivation as m emplo: i : 
a a around. pe Piornent in thetlng 

o see the notary’s niece was " 
eae Minn, subd ted bee, Posed na 
blissful dream of rapt devotion to each other so lo 
that it seemed their love must have sprung with they 
being, from eternity. ‘ < 

He laughed, as did the rest, when the swarth 
prophetess predicted her so grand a future; but his ¢ 
was troubled when it rested on her, and the i 
thought of what seemed impossible for him, being in 
store for her, filled his mind with vague dread, 

Twilight was coming ou, and leaving the sibyl with 
her questioners, they turned together from the scene 
and strayed away to where the hedges were becoming 
bare beneath the autumn wind that carpeted the road 
7 their we = brig lit-tinted leaves, 

“ Elise,” said Ninus, as they passed out of 
the rastic eyes that aeneel their mh 
from open door-ways, and her little hand sought his 
and rested there, “ Elise, is there anything on earth 
for you that I shall not share?” 

“ Why do you ask? ” she answered, wonderingly. 

“ Because that woman’s face was full of prophesy, 
and she said you would be a lady. I cannot promis 
you even a peasant’s brightest lot. Ah, Elise! would 
I conld give you a fate worthy of your beauty—” 

“Who is that?” she cried, interrupting, as an old 
man, mounted on a heavy, stupid-looking horse, ap 
proached them. 

“Oh, Ninus, it is your father. What can he mean? 
Where can he be going ?” 

It was, indeed, an unwonted sight. M. Venam 
had never been upon a steed in the memory of his son, 
and why he should thus suddenly start out upon the 
road, a horseman, was more than he could conjectun, 
He neared the young people, and halting an instant, 
stooped down to address them. 

He was an odd-looking old man, with air as white 
as snow, thin, finely cut features, and coal black eyes; 
but there was a look about his face that marred—w 
rather marked it as peculiar. It was a trace of by- 
gone terror—a quick, startled glance, a sudden contrac 
tion of the lip and eye, a sort of spasm, faint and uo- 
defined, like the outline of a healed wound. 

* Why is this, father? Where do you go so sul- 
detily ?” the son had asked, and he replied: 

“ ‘To Paris, to pay an old debt. It will take all our 
little savings ; but it is imperative, and must be settled 
at once—hence the haste I make now. You shall sooo 
hear from me. Adieu.” 

With these words, he urged his clumsy horse for- 
ward, and was soon lost down the winding road. His 
face was white, and his eyes shone wildly. : 

“ Something evil must have befallen us,” said Ninus, 
sadly, “or why should my father, who has never be- 
fore left the village, but always shrunk from tbe ides 
of the world outside, ride thus suddenly, and with sucb 
evident forebodings, towards Paris.” 

“Do not court trouble, Ninus,” said Elise, gen‘ly, 
“remember what the Egyptian said; it is yet thre 
months until New Year’s-day.” 

“ That is it,” cried the lover dejectedly ; ‘ there was 
some hope in the few francs all these years of labosr 
have produced, but this mysterious flight of my fathers 
—heaven only knows its object—will scatter that weak 
harvest to the winds.” i 

A month passed by, and neither word nor sign came 
from M. Venarre to his anxious and impatient o, 
At length, after the village gossips had exhaus 
themselves in surmise, and pretty Elise almost de 
spaired of the wonder being explained, he came beck 
as suddenly as he had gone. It was just before tw: 
light—the very time he had departed—but pearly two 
months later, when, on the same sorry steed on ~ 
he had ridden away, he came back again into He 
village. F 
Denn among the naked hedges, where the —_ 
wind. whistled of winter, walked the lovers, a» 
seciug the ebject of so much thought and a ar 
return, hastened to meet and welcome him. oe 
the dim twilight, Ninus saw his father was oe a 
and changed, as he helped him from the saddlo, St 
feeling his damp, cold hand tremble in his 








gaye so many useful hints about building and im- 


pressed it, forebore to question him. 
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ln mn 
aoe ‘m and holding Elise by the arm 
—_ ohn the little oot that had been his 


ar aut ears. 
bene sated vd Towards the low couch in the corner 
Hotere, the? bore him thither, and a glowing log 
iy the Or earth suddenly igniting a bundle of twigs 
- ee it, a bright blaze shot up and lighted the 
room brilliantly. 

Ninus shrunk 
his father’s face. . 

ane moistrre stood on his brow, his lips 
were parched and contracted, and his eyes were glazing. 

“Qh, God! my father ; speak to me one word ; ob, 

k to me!” and with a cry of anguish, he fell upon 
Ver knees before a while Elise gently supported the 
‘'s sinking form. j . 
yo pony a gone; but, in faint and gasping 
sounds, he slowly uttered these words: ; 

“| feared this might be, and prepared for it. You 
will find a letter on my breast. Take it to its address. 
| would that I might live to—to—— oe 

It was his last breath which followed these indis- 
tinct murmurs ; the sinking fire shot up a wild gleam, 
and then fell down in embers, leaving the lovers alone 
in the gloom with the dead. , 

Ninus found upon his father the letter, concerning 
which bis last charge had been given, but he found 
nothing more; aue the funeral, plain and unpretend- 
ing though it was, dizined his scanty purse of his last 


back, shudderingly, as his eyes sought 


When it was over, and his empty little cottage 
seemed doubly desolate, he bethought him of the 
emand on Which he must depart, and felt that he had 
best discharge it at once. 

“M, Clairmonte, Englefort, near Poitiers,” was 
written on the envelope ; and to M. Clairmonte, Ninus 
determined to go at once. 

4] shall there, of course,” he said to Elise. 
“J cannot expect good neighbour Banerat to lend me 
his best horse, as he did my poor father. I shall 
regret losing so much time in the journey, but to work 
quietly now seems impossible. I will walk. brisk] 
through the cold winter air, and I shall find freshness 
and spirit to commence life anew in its sharp 
breath.” 

“I have a little souvenir here that you must bear 
with you,” whispered Elise, tearfully, pressing a little 
purse into his hand. “If you do not take it, I shall 
think some evil in the future will separate us, and be 
most wretched.” 

Puting the tiny bag in his bosom (he had at first 
rejected it with emotion, for it contained money, and 
he could not bear to rob the trusting little creature 
who clung to him so fondly), he whispered again and 
again the tender good-byes that always precede a 
lover's parting, for he was to be on his way early with 
the dawn of to-morrow. 

The road was glittering with a slight silver frost, 
and a dim, faint light was breaking through the pale 
grey of the sky, and a whistling wind sung cheerily 
of the coming day, as Ninus hurried away on his road 
to Poitiers, 

Looking back from a slight rise, he saw the little 
cottage of the notary, and a glance overcame him; 
tuning away his head, and brushing the tears aside 
es his longing eyes, he trudged onward 

y. 


After he had been on his journey some time, it 
naturally Occurred to him to wonder what might be 
the object of his errand, and why he should carry a 
letter so far by hand when there were mails by which 
it could be sent as well. 

With every one of these discursive investigations 
his mind remained dissatisfied, and all he could do 
was to hurry on again, and wait till the end of his 
travels should unravel the mystery. 

With using the little store of Elise sparingly, riding 
= ° ew = weary to walk, eating homely 

» aD in; , i 
a ging humbly, he could very easily go 
To set to work again, with en ili 
; ergy and diligence, to 
repair the inroad sorrow had made in ate Lettenan; 
and fit up his little home when summer came again to 
wane « fair young mistress, was a darling object 

t - spured him on to hurry through with the task 
: and; and by-and-by Poitiers began to appear in 

¢ distance, and at last he passed the Vienne and 

s the city. 

“nglefort, he heard, from inqui 
F quiry, was a great old 
ctiteau on the road beyond, that might be easily 
ps “sg its frowning like a massive German fortress 
she * Tather than a French country house. Who 
fe “pntinmonte ? They could not tell; not the 
Manne : in chitesn, certainly not—that was the old 

s a ij 

be om heir, whe Beiet ay reper Btn Ar au) 

Hearing this, Ninug hurried forward, and travel- 
> oo dusty, and weary, viewed the grand old 
po a rising before him, after walking till nearly 





Then, for the first time, an idea of the meaning of 
of his father’s earnestness in commanding him to come 
thither entered his mind. 

“It was to get me a place as under-gardener—they 
must employ a great many in these vast and beauti- 
fully laid-out grounds, Oh! that would be charming. 
I should be able to live in sight of this grand river, 
and see this beautiful park daily, Elise, dear Elise, 
wl amazed and delighted she wild be with so much 

uty.” 

He had reached the wide and massive gateway, 
that led up a broad level walk to where heavily- 
carved marble balustrades guarded the great white 
steps ascending to the hall. The porter questioned him. 

“ A letter for M. Clairmonte? Come in at once, and 
wait a moment.” 

Here the porter rang a bell, and a footman appeared, 
who, opening a small side door, conducted Ninus 
through the garden into an entrance in one of the 
main buildings. 

“Wait here, and M. Clairmonte will see you when 
he is at liberty,” he said; but Ninus, fearing that an 
insignificant plea like his might pass unheeded, hurried 
after the retiring messenger to place the letter in his 
hand. 

“Give this to monsieur,” he said, “and tell him 
that the son of M. Venarre awaits his leisure.” 

Returning, he looked about him, and fell into a 
dream of astonishment at the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence that surrounded him; rich carpets that he 
feared to tread upon, sofas that seemed too splendid 
for anything but admiration, mirrors that filled him 
with wonder, and pictures that thrilled him with 
delight. 

“Can it be real?—do people live always in such 
splendours? ” was all he could think, when the door 
opened, and a small, finely-dressed gentleman entered, 
bowing respectfully. 

He had a quick, observant eye, a good head and 
face, and a most respectful manner. Yet, although 
speaking with precision and care, there was something 
flurried in his voice, and which he endeavoured to 
conceal for propriety’s sake. 

“T have the honour to welcome you, monsieur,” he 
said, bowing low. ‘I have looked for you long, and 
and am surprised and pained to hear that the death of 
your noble father was the cause of your delay. I 
trust I shall be able, without fatiguing you too much, 
to render my account as I would have done to him. 
For the present, excuse the want of ceremony in your 
reception. Had the servants known of your coming, 
they would have e their best, no doubt.” 

Ninus had to exist as a man, and had become 
a living figure of astonishment. What did it mean ?— 
what could it mean? Was he mad or dreaming ? 

Asking himself these questions, he made no reply 
to M. Clairmonte, save a bewildered stare. At last, he 


“You are M. Clairmonte. Who am I, monsieur ?” 

“T have the honour to address the young Marquis 
de Valeroy, heir and, nephew to the late proprietor 
of Engelfort. Your uncle died without having had the 
happiness to embrace you, for your noble father, his 
brother, having seen his beautiful wife led a victim to 
the guillotine, fled from:Paris with you, to assume a 
peasant’s dress, the only badge of safety then, and, 
having been greatly shocked by the horrors of those 
days, never emerged from the disguise he bad chosen 
until discovered by the agents of the late marquis, 
who unhappily died before success had crowned their 
efforts.” 


“ Was it for this, then, that my father rode away so 
gloomily?” cried Ninus, in a transport of delight. 
“ He said he had a dreadful debt to pay, and filled me 
with dread of some impending misfortune.” 

“ Your mother’s death—if monsieur will forgive me 
the painful allusion—was a blow that deprived him of 
all future joy in fortune’s smiles, and it was only by 
representing the revenge he could gain upon the 
rabble, who decreed the horrid deed, that he could be 
won from his obscurity sufficiently to establish his 
claim. But you—you, my lord, are to be envied; you 
have a long life of useful happiness before you, having 
learned justice and benevolence from experience, and 
enjoyment from Nature.” y 

“lise! oh, Elise!—what will she say? What 
rapture to meet her in such a place, and be able to offer 
it all to her!” 

These were the thoughts that flew like a shuttle, 
constantly across the web of every other feeling; and 
ag the new lord of Engelfort looked over his broad 
domain with swelling heart and beaming eyes, it was 
always towards the road to Montauban he turned at 
last, murmuring to himself, 

“When will she come? ” 

At last the day came when a plain little travelling- 
carriage whirled down the hill and neared the broad 
gateway. 

A tall, slight figure, in a neat peasan#e dress, sprang 
from it, and timidly glancing around, hurried after the 
footman, whe ushered her into the mansion. 


In a chamber whose magnificence appeared a fairy 
dream to her young mind, she seated herself, and 
stared in lost amazement at a rich store of dresses 
spread before her; laces and embroideries, silks and 
jewels! it was really enough to turn one’s brain, and 
hers almost reeled under it. 

“ Let me think,” she murmured to herself, “Let me 
try andthink! Ninus came here to find a good friend, 
who gave him a pleasant home, and bade him send 
forme. Iam to dress myself in the robes his patron 
has so nobly provided me with, so that I may do 
honour to his taste, and show my gratitude. Yes, 
that was what Ninus wrote; but these are for a 
queen ; an empress could wear none richer. Oh! Iam 
dazzled; what shall I do?” 

“Fam come to dress mademoiselle,” said a voice, 
and a pretty. maid presented herself, courtesying. 
Lost in delight and astonishment, Elise submitted, and 
came from under her hands indeed a.queen of beauty 
and grace. 

“Oh, what can I say! Whereis Ninus? Ihave 
lost myself in this grand magnificence.” 

“And Ihave found a sharer in honours so de- 
lightful,” cried Ninus, springing in, and catching her 
in his arms. “‘ What do I see—a great lady—behold! ” 
he cried, gaily leading her toa mirror. “Behold the 
Marchioness de Valeroy and her husband—the peasant 
Ninus that used to be, and her fond, true lover, that 
always will be.” 

“Speak, Ninus! What does it mean? Are you not 
agardener here? WhatamI tobe? Oh! Ishall go 
wild with joy this New Year’s-day.” 

“New Year's-day! Truly, then, it isso: and the 
gipsy was a sorceress indeed, for it brings you a 
coronet and me a matchless bride.” 

So saying, the young marquis, no longer the peasant- 
boy, but a richly-clad noble, led his beautiful Elise 
into the drawing-room, where were assembled the 
priest and wedding guests. M. H. 





MINERAL WATERS. 

The efficacy of mineral waters in cases of chronic 
disease is very imperfectly appreciated in England, 
either by the public or the medical profession. Our 
own few springs are but little resorted to with any 
serious intention ; and, although we know the princi- 
pal foreign ones well enough by name, we are too 
much in the habit of considering them only as resorts 
for gaiety, or gambling, or for pleasantly passing a 
holiday, and of attributing the eures they work only: 
to change of air, scene, and occupation. 

Few of our medical practitiuners have taken the 
trouble to learn much about them, or have qualified’ 
themselves to give advice as to their use; and, conse- 
quently, when English patients resort to them im 
serious cases, they often go wrong and bring discredit 
on what are really institutions of the highest value.. 
We can afford to allow all that is said as to the 
accidental advantages and collateral attractions of the- 
mineral springs. 

It is true that thousands go to such places as Baden— 
Baden or the Pyrenees merely to enjoy themselves ; 
and small blame to them, for it is impossible to con— 
ceive a more delightful mode of passing a holiday. 

And it is also true that in Buden, and Homburg, 
and Ems, and some other places, those much maligned 
green tables attract considerable numbers. 

And it is further impossible to deny that the change: 
of scene and habit, the invigorating air, the careful 
diet and regimen, have an important part in the 
hygienic effects, and may, indeed, themselves he suf- 
ficient in certain cases to effect a cure. . 

But still the real physical changes produced are 
very, very far beyond anything that can be accounted 
for in this way, and the therapeutic action of the 
waters on the system is as positive and well-estab- 
lished as that of any article in the Materia Medica. 

No one whohas had the opportunity of learning 
much about the foreign “ Heilquellen” can doubt the 
reality of their wonderfully healing properties, or can 
do otherwise than regret that such admirable and 
beneficent provisions of Nature for the health of man- 
kind should have remained without due appreciation. 

Almost all the nationsof Europe, except ourselves, 
understand them, and flock to them in shoals, and 
their study is as much a part of a French or German 
physician’s education as that of any other medicament. 
The baths in Germany and France are increasing 
their fame and extending their operations. 


Tne Great DUKE AND THE LATE GENERAL Sirk 
Rogert Witson.—The following anecdote will serve 
to show the kindness of heart as well as the forgiving 

disposition of the Duke of Wellington. I received it 
from one of the party present on the occasion, and 
this is the first time of it being published. At a small 
dinner party at. Apsley House, consisting of the duke 
and three intimate friends, the conversation turned on 





Sir Robert Wileon, whose name had been struck out 
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of the “army list,” in consequence of his conduct in 
encouraging the mob on the occasion of the faneral of 
Queen Caroline. “Well,” said the duke, “there are 
few things in my public life that have given me more 
satisfaction than having been the means of restoring 
Sir Robert Wilson to the service.” The guests ex- 

ssed their surprise at this, as it was well known 
that Sir Robert Wilson had not only attacked the duke 
in parliament, but had written pamphlets condemning 
his conduct in the Peninsular war. “I am aware of 
all this,” replied the duke; “and, pechaps, few per- 
sons have more reason to complain of the treatment I 
have received. But as I am a great sinner myself, and 
as I hope for pardon from a merciful God, it surely 
became me to show that I forgave Sir Robert 
Wilson.” 








FACETI£A, 
“ My fair is foul,” as the boatman said. when he 
‘vas carrying some poultry to market. 


A PECULIAR QUESTION. 
“Sam, I’ve got a very pecooliar question to ax 
” 


ou. 

** What is it?” 

“ Was you eber in lub?” 

“No, Julius.” “ No.” 

“You have been, 1. understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

*“ And now, after you hab been in lub, I wish to be 
dinformed of one thing,” 

“ And what is dat?” 

“How do you feel?” 

“ Feel?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why, Sam, I felt jes as if I was a big tunnel, and 
a train was comin’ in at both ends.” 

Tue Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in the absuredly 
‘bombastical way to which Northern speakers are so 
prone, in a recent speech compared Abraham Lincoln 
with Richelieu and Cromwell, and said that the former 
had stood under difficulties which would have broken 
the backs of the two latter. 


TRUTH WON'T ALWAYs DO. 


We have laughed over the following anecdote, till 
faughing has become absolutely painful : 

We once knew a man who, on his return from a 
public meeting, burst open his door in his rage, upset 
his children, kicked his dog, hurled his hat behind 
the grate, and paced the room back and forth like a 
chafed tiger. 

“ What is the matter, my dear ? ” asked the wonder- 

‘ing wife. 

“Matter!” roared the angry husband, “ matter 
enough! Neighbour B—— has publicly called me a 
liar!” 

“Oh! never mind that, my dear,” replied the good 
woman, “be can’t prove it, and nobody will believe 
ain.” 

* Prove it, you fool,” roared the madman, more 
furiously than before, “he did prove it! He brought 
witnesses, and proved it ou the spot! Else how could 
I be in such a passion?” 

“TI xeer the best bread,” said a certain baker the 
other day to a poor fellow who complairied of the in- 
ferior quality of the article he had purchased of him 
the day before. “I don't doubt it,” replied the cus- 


tomer: “Then why do you complain?” asked the 
‘aker. “Because I would suggest that you sell the 


best bread and /eep the bad,” was the reply. 
ANECDOTES. 


From Paducah, Kentucky, comes the following: 

On fhe Mobile and Ohio Railroad, near the Ten- 
nessee line, there lived a merchant, who also kept the 
post-office, and of an evening his store would be full 

f liis customers, eager to hear him read the news. 
White reading the paper to them one evening, hecame 
toa paragraph as follows: 

“Owing to the large number of emigrants travel- 
‘ling westward, corn will probably command a very 
digh price.” 

One old gentleman at this point interrupted him, 
and wanted to know what emigrant meant. The 
merchant stopped reading, and after studying for some 
time, answered : 

“Well, my friend, to tell you the truth, I don’t 
know, but I believe they arean animal somewhere be- 
tween a possum anda coon—anyhow, they're death 
on corn!” 


A goon story is going the round of the west-end 
clubs, It appears that a popular nobleman, remark- 
able for his neatness in dress, was travelling last week 
by rail from a shooting excursion, and, feeling cold, 
ordered the porter to get the hot water apparatus 
ready; it did not occur to the member of the upper 
ten thousand that the soles of his boots were made of 


gutta-percha, nor was he aware of it until he awoke 
and found himself glued to the tin warmer. The 
assistance of the porters was called in to extricate his 
poor feet from their prison. 


SIMPLICITY. 

A simple bumpkin came into a grocer’s shop in a 
village in Germany, where he was well-known for his 
simplicity, just as the ehopkeeper was measuring a 
pint of olive-oil for a customer, who immediately went 
away with it. 

“ What sort of stuff is that you have just been mea- 
suring there, Mr. G———?” asked he. 

* What! Johnny, don’t you know? Why, you 
foolish fellow, that is Champagne wine.” 

“Ah! isit? I didn’t think Champagne was so.” 

“ Do you like Champagne, Johnny ? ” 

a I don’t know, sir; I never drank any in 

e. 

“ Will you have a glass of it? ” 

“Oh! thank-you; you are very kind.” 

The grocer filled a glass with oil and gave it to 
him. He drank it. 

“Well, how do you like it, Johnny ?” 

“ Why, I believe it is very good; indeed I do; but 
I think it is a little too rich for poor people, only used 
to plain living.” 

A cynic, named Wright, in Wrightsville, recently 
writing on woman’s rights, said, “ It is so seldom that 
women do write what is right that it is more than 
right that when they do write it should be rightly 


no right to write the above. 


A SCOTCH. ARISTOCRAT. 
Tommy Barlow was a property holder on a small 
scale in Scotland, and, being very aristocratic in his 
views, he looked down upon all poorer than himself. 
He was at one time confined to his room by some 
slight illness, and some of his acquaintances came to see 
him occasionally, to have a chat with him. One day 
his wife entered his chamber, and said : 
“Thomas, Mr. Williams is below, and wants to 
know can he come up.” 
“ What Williams ?” demanded he, savagely. 
“Mr. James Williams, to be sure, a 
man,” was his wife’s reply. 
“A respectable man?” echoed he scornfully ; “a 
respectable man you call him? Why, the fellow 
never drank anything in his iife but jerrywag; and 
call you hima respectable man ? Such men ought to 
be tried for their lives !” 


poorer classes in Scotland. Tommy drank Scotch 
whiskey ; hence his contempt for Mr. Williams. 


A saitor once hada friend who read Stiakespeare’s 
plays for him. He critiscised them all pretty freely, 
but when he came to the passage in the “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” in which the mermaid is made to 
ride upon the dolphin’s back, he pronounced ‘it an un- 


is as sharp as a razor, and no mermaid could possib] 
ride the beast unless she had at first saddled him.” 


Apvice To MeproaL Men.—Never doctor your 
wine. You will find no one patient. enough to bear it. 


Noto Arcureprscoparr.—“ Lord Derby has suc- 
ceeded brilliantly with Greek,”'said.a nobleman to the 
Bishop of Oxford; “I wonder whether he could trans- 
late Hebrew.” “I dare say he could,” replied the 
witty hierarch. 
gin with a translation of Samuel.”— 


A Coverep Insutt.— When the Emperor of Austria 
addressed the Reichsrath, he delivered his speech 
sitting, and with hishat on. Take care, Francis Joseph! 
Indulge in many more such unmannerly, arrogant 
pranks, and the day may come when you may be left 
without as much as a covering to your liad, or per- 
haps even a head to cover. Perhaps it is better, how- 
ever, to take a charitable view of the matter, and to 
suppose that there-is a motivé that offers some palli- 
ating excuse for this bit of aristocratic_impertinence. 
Tt may be that the emperor purposely wore his hat, to 
aveid showing his extreme baldness as @ reigning 
sovereign; or probably it was done for the purpose of 
hiding the crack that there has notoriously been for 
some time past in his crown.—. ; 
Waxine Wrati.i—We are credibly informed that 
the Prussian ambassador at this court has formally, 
and in the very strongest terms, protested against 
Madame Tussaud indecently allowed to exhibit 
poor Miiller in her chamber of horrors: He is so 
incensed at this gross indignity that he has plainly 
told Lord John, in the event of the libellous represen- 
tation of that injured German innocent not being re- 
moved within four-and-twenty hours, or the-features 
so altered as to for an English criminal, that 
he must ask for his papers, and leave. country that 


done.” Now if Mr. Wright is not right, then he had | 


“ Jerrywag” is a sort of cheap Ber, drank by the |) 


qualified humbug; “for,” said he, “a dolphin’s back |! 
Y | spection proves his soundness, all the better for him; 
if 


“T wish he were in a position to be- | 








fatherland. The affair is certain) 
ugly aspect, and our only hope is, that he : 
Russell’s well-known diplomatic Skill ma: ” 
its leading to a casus belli.— Punch, vy 
“A Nove Days’ WonveR.”—That of 4, 
which wonders when it'll see.— Fyn, ™ 
Wuy Nor, Inprep ?—We have already 
doctor, why not have a female " ye it 
why not call her Ipecacu-Hannah.— Fyn, , 
Coox’s Oracte.—Dumas has been teachin 
French public: how to dress a rabbit, If ~~ 
caliaatiy lactnel: Se had better go to Compieens 
where a distinguis perso: will 
his goose for him.—F un. “te 40 dol on 
Bresota, Bress Yer!—Tho patrioti 
Brescia has come to the Seteruttadtion of aaatl 
taxes a year before they are due, in order to give the 
Italian administration a lift. By this haste to 
the evil half-way the spirited inhabitants of the town 
in question change their taxes into rapid rates—Fig, 












































































ON DITs, 
(Contradictions in our Nert.) 

Several’ country jurymen have, we und 
combined to send a petition to Mr. Banting, asking 
him to point out the best way for them to dimins) 
their ‘sizes. 

It is stated that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intends to increase the tax on retrievers, as he hag 
learnt that these sagacious animals often fetch lug 
sums. 

Tt is rumoured that a union is likely to take play 
between Richmond and the Nore (exact locality w- 
certain), in consequence of the present St. Georges 
Workhouse being required for the National Gallery 
improvements. 

In consequence of the revelations made at the late 
inquiry into the Erith explosion, the powder manufio- 
turers have made it a rule that any person in their 
employ dropping alight of any description into powder 
shall by that act procure his own immediate dischayy 
on the spot.— Fun. 
Tue Roya, Game or Goose.—We have just com 
on this extraordinary paragraph in a North British 
paper :—“ The Goose Medal of the Royal Company 
of Archers, Queen’s Body Guard for Scotland, wa 
shot for in the butts at Archers’ Hall, on Saturday, 
and was gained by George Robertson, Esq., C.E.” A 
“Goose medal” does not seem a very com aa 
sort of distinction, and why shoot for it? We 
distribute any number of “geese medals” without 
being compelled to have recourse to shooting to find 
out who deserved the honour. The notion of making 
it *) prize for archery is like saying “ bow” to a goow. 
—Fun. 
| A Dis-Pencer or Goop.—Lord Spencer has offered 
to turn Wimbledon Common into a public park. Itis 
very niee of him, Fun is sure, but his lorpship will 
pardon us if we look the gift horse—not to say ay 
other common quadruped—in the mouth. If the io- 
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otherwise, all the better for us. The fact is that 
there are certain “ provided’s” and “ if’s” which we 
‘should like to know the exact size of. Hampstead 
| Heath has been retained with such a struggle that we 
‘ ought not to let Wimbledon slip through our fingers 
If after examination of the yen perenne, es 
lordship’s is approved, Fun will actually g 
far, Reet dislikes notoriety, as to open the park 
in person when it is finished.—/un. 

Sentiment.—Hodge (in reply to avenge by 
Podge):—“ Ah! she’s weel enough, but you should vs 
my gal Betsy; she’s a foin un—she is; she weighs 
nigh eighteen stun.”—Fun Almanack. 


STARTLING DISCOVERY. 
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(Terminating in the annihilation of one Captain de Sp™} 
Child Gna high treble): “ Papa, what is love? Be- 
cause I heard Captain de Spoon just now w 
that it came to him as the soft aagher. jper? 
avomatic west fauning the cheek ol —— ai tet ines 
A shriek from Captain de S., who oan stand 2 rs 
longer, but jumps up as & suddenly aware tO tilkof 
was aimed at the ton of his pepe (apr tr 
iming : here's # fishing-boas:” |4?P 
Sie Ore a a ne 
there for the last six weeks. He never wa" the othe 
i "s neither here nor ie a 
Playing- 
A Suoan or Wauzs orr Repcar—On po ad 
morning last, about nine o'clock, a8 two Hone ing Cha, 
walking on the sands near to tlie Convalescent LM ito « 
at Chatham, they perceived: what appet all aml severt th 
sunken coble with its sail partly set, abou ‘hat canary, 
from shore. One of the men may Nae this, in Sprin 
he could see men move upon i. nan er 1468 the 








takes every possible: opportunity of vilifying his 


several fishermen put off in a boat to 
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At the same time, Mr. Bulman, 
ee ied the object through a telescope, 
bo found it to be anenormous whale. At this 


it but shortly re-sppearing 
che men i the boat viewed it through a glass, 
op ere its proportions. Tt was about 
jp length, and its back and fins projected 
-< feot out of the water. Several sinaller 
observed g vound their mighty 

the deep. They were noticed by a great 

ing a period of about an hour and a half, 
took their departure in a southerly direc- 











G@ OF THE YEAR IN VARIOUS NATIONS 


Tux Chaldeans and the Egyptians’ years were dated 
from the autumnal equinox. , 

The ecclesiastical year of the Jews began in the 

spring ; put incivil affairs they retain the epoch of the 

saient Chinese reckoned from the new 

moon nearest the middle of Aquarius. The year of 

Romulus commenced in March, and that of Numa in 


Mthe Turks and Arabs date the year from the 16th 


ai or Gremschid, King of Persia, observed, 
mn the day of his public entry into Persepalis, that 
thesun entered into Aries; and, fin commemoration of 
thisfortunate event, he ordered the beginning of the 
yarto be removed from the autumnal to the vernal 


tre Brachmen begin their year with the new moon, 


Pie tininns begin their year in February, when 
iy leaves begin to grow green. Their year con- 
sitsof eighteen months, having twenty days each. 
The lst five are spent in mirth, and no business is 
sisel to be done, nor either any service in the 


— have'five idle days at the end of 
tleyear, which commences on the 26th of August. 

The American Indians reckon from the first 

ce of the new moon at the vernal equinox. 

The Mohammedans begin their year the minute the 
smn enters Aries. ; 
jp The Vetians, Florentines, and Pisans in Italy be- 
gn the yar at the vernal equinox. 

The French year, during the reign of the Merovin- 
gin mee, began the day on which the troops were re- 
viewed, which was the first day of March. Under the 
Carlovingians it began on Christmas-day, and at a 
later date on Easter-day. 

Prin ecclesiastical year begins on the first Sunday in 
vent, 


Charles IX. appointed, in 1564, that for the fature 
the civil year should commence on the first of January. 

The Julian calendar, which was so called from Julius 
Cesar, was reformed by Pope Gregory, in 1662, which 
plan was suggested by Lewis Lilio, a Calabrian astron- 
omer, 


The Dutch and the Protestants in Germany intro- 
duced the new style in 1700. 

The ancient, clergy reckoned from the 25th March ; 
nd this method was observed in Britain until the in- 
troduction of the style, A. D., 1752; after which our 
Yett commenced on the first of January. 





Tur Survey or JervsaLEmM.—M. Fer, m states 
that the survey of Jerusalem under Lieut. Wilson 
aad his party of sappers is going on most satisfac- 
torily. _ The Pasha’s authority affords them complete 
protection, and he gives them every facility they re- 
que; so that by next summer we may hope to have 
% perfect a survey of Jerusalem as we have of any 
Tnglish city, and to know as much as can be known 
of the mysterious water supply, and of the means by 
Which its sanitary condition may be improved. 

Tat Cry or Parts.—No city in the world has 
page a! such tranformations as Paris for the last 

or twelve years. What has hitherto been done is 
re ‘ne selid portion of the monument which is meant 
PA mene the memory of Napoleon III. People 
athe double road of statues starting from the Place 
Ply ane Taversing the Boulevards and the Champs 
Pe re terminating at the triumphal arch of the 
a . ; toile—that is, from one extremity of Paris to 
ay ‘er. Those statues, ia marble or in bronze, are 

Teproduce 
i Republican, and Imperial France. 

LAYING-CARDS.—It is generally su posed that 
Playing cards, under the name of yim, aoe were 
; - about the year 1390, for the purpose of divert- 
ing arles VI, then King of Franee, who had fallen 
an, wr: of Settled melancholy. Some, however, 
~ t they were invented in China in the twelfth 
in Sorin tt we AS knows in the East and 

ve thi th century. As eatly a8 
HOE there were cardmakers in England, and the ine 


all that was most celebrated in Monar- 4 





portation of playing-cards from abroad was prohibited. 
By the four suits or colours of the cards it issaid the 
inventor meant to represent the four classes or states 
of men in. the kingdom. Hearts were designed for 
the clergy; the points of lances, which we called 
spades, for the nobility and military ; the diamonds for 
the wealthiest portion of the kingdom, the citizens; 


‘and the trefoil, or leaf clover, which we call clubs; for 


the labouring classes. 

Curistmas-pay has fallen on a Sunday, during the 
present century, in the years 1803, 1808, 1814, 1825, 
1831, 1836, 1842, 1853, 1859. It will fall on Sunday 
in the present year, and in the years 1870, 1881, 1887, 
1802, and 1898—the intervals between being 5, 6, 11, 
and 6 years respectively. The rule observed is as 
follows :—If Christmas-day should fall on a Sunday 
in Leap-year, or the year succeeding Leap-year, the 
interval will be 6 years; if in the year preceding 
Leap-year, the interval will be 5 years; but if, as in 
1842, it happens two years before Leap-year, the in- 
terval will be 11 years. 


STATISTICS. 


THE enormous number of 291,597,240 eggs have 
been imported into this country in the first ten months 
of the present year—not very far from a million a 
day.. 

EMIGRATION FROM LIvERPOOL.—The monthly return 
ofjthe Government Emigration officers shows that during 
November there sailed from Liverpool 21 ships under 
the Act, conveying 5,539 passengers. Of these, 17 
vessels, conveying 4,251 passengers, were for the 
United States; one ship, with 3871 passengers, 
for Queensland; and three ships, with 917 passengers, 
for Victoria. There also sailed, independent of the 
Act, 13 vessels, with 548 passengers. Five, with 248 
passengers, were for the United States ; one for New 
South Wales, with 28 passengers; one for Victoria, 
with 44 passengers; and the remainder to other 


ports. 








THE IVY SERE. 


Over the turret, and over the tower, 
Robing all like a fairy bower, 

When last I beheld this familiar scene 

The ivy had woven its garland green; 

But now, with an umber’d leaf and brown, 
With shrivell’d stalk and a fallen crown, 

It looseth its hold on the buttress gray, 
Like an ingrate who casteth his faith away ; 
Collapsing and dying, in sadness drear— 

A mournful sight is the ivy sere. 

Yet when once more awakening spring 
Shall the bird, and the bee, and the bulbul bring, 
It shall quicken with life, it shall burst its chain, 
And mantle the dear old church again ; 
Groping anew its adventurous way, 
Clasping the casements and arches gray, 
Thrilling and quivering as through its soul 
Chant, and anthem, and organ roll, 
Climbing onward without a fear 

Over the topmost stone to peer. 

A hopeful plant is the ivy sere. 


Thus have I seen a son of pride 

Over the heads of his compeers ride, 

Glancing, perchance, with contemptuous shame, 

At the boulders and brambles from whence he:came; 
But the prosperous tide of his fortune turn’d, 

And his vessels were sunk and his mansions burn’d, 
While he mark’d with a sour, indignant mind, 

How parasite praise with his power declin’d, 

And drooped in cynical sadness drear— 

A mourful sight, like the ivy sere. 


Whether the wealth that was reft away 
Will return to his coffers, I cannot say, 

Or whether reviving spring once more 
Can the flush of his faded fame restore ; 
But I hope he had treasure invested where 
No winter intrudes with its nipping air, 
That he did not neglect while a chance was given 
To lay up durable riches in heaven, 
Where ne’er shall be shed a repining tear, 
Through the lapse of the everlasting year, 
O’er the blighted joy, or the ivy sere. 


EEE 


GEMS. 
Over-warM friendships, like hot potatoes, are soon 


L. H. 8. 


Fame is tike an eel—rather hard to catch, and a 
good deal harder to hold. 

THE want of due consideration is the cause of all 
unhappiness a man brings upon himself. Hear much, 
and speak little; for the tongue is the instrument of 


‘9 





the greatest good and the greatest evil that is done in 
the world. 

MARRIAGE has thany pains, but celibacy has no 
pleasures; marriage should be considered as.the most 
solemn league of perpetual friendship. 

To enjoy life, you should be a little miserable occa- 
sionally. Trouble, like cayenne, is not very agreeable 
in itself, but it gives great zest to other things. 

One great secret of domestic enjoyment is too much 
overlooked—that of bringing our wants down to our 
circumstances, instead of toiling to bring our circum- 
stances up to our wants. 

THe face of a beautiful, good woman at home is like 
the spirit of an angel in the house, with the air of 
heaven still about her, and the light of the eternal city 
in her face. 

THE great secret of avoiding dissappointment is not 
to expect too much. Despair follows immoderate hope, 
as things fall hardest to the ground that have been 
nearest the sky. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PLATE-GLAsS panes are to be fitted between the 
compartments of some of the first-class carriages on 
the Scottish Central Railway. 

An iron cash-box, belonging to some shopkeeper or 
merchant of the first century, has been found among 
the ruins of Pompeii. 

Tue cost of a half-mile of the metropolitan exten- 
sion line of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, 
north of the Thames, is £1,000,000, probably the most 
costly half-mile of railway in the world. 


Mr. J. Jackson, of Fairfield, has purchased Blair 
Athol for the sum of seven thousand five hundred 
guineas, by far the largest sum given in modern times 
for a racehorse. 

Tue wife of H. B. Walmsley, Esq., of Acton, who 
died on the 26th ult., in the last four years of her life 
distributed 32,000 bibles and testaments to soldiers, 
sailors, cabmen, the hospitals, and the poor. 


A LARGE eagle, measuring eight feet between the. 
tips of the wings, was shot a few days. ago at Brientz, 
near Berne. This bird had, during the last few years, . 
caused considerable loss to the farmers, having carried 
off more than 208 lambs, and even killed goats and 
sheep. 

Ir is certain that there are now 200,000 Russian. 
families abroad. Calculating’ four persons to a family, 
and their daily expenses at three roubles, which is 
very moderate, the total amounts to 2,400,000 rowbles: 
panes or £876,000,000 a year, equal to 3,504,000,000. 
ranes, 


MAGNESIUM AND ITS LIGHT. 

Atummyium’s: nose is being put out of joint by its 
magnesian sister, whose luminous powers better en~- 
title it to the name of aluminium jhan aluminium 
itseM. The interior surfaces of caves, mines, cata- 
combs, and pyramids will now be revealed in endless 
photographic fac similes, for magnesium yields a light 
which vies with the electric or the solar light itself. 
It burns with facility in the form of fine wire, which 


.| costs in retail some 3d. a foot, and when the demand’ 


for it increases the price will be far less. A lamp has- 
also been invented for its use. The light is visible by 
night for 28 miles at sea, and how much farther re- 
mains to be seen. It is said some shopkeepers intend 
to astonish the Londoners this winter with its bril- 
liancy. For illuminations it will be splendid. The 
light is of a rich and mellow white hue. 

The supply of magnesium is inexhaustible. Im- 
mense quantities exist in the form of stratal 
and the ocean abounds with it.. Light in weight as 
aluminium is (2°60), magnesium is only one-half 
its specific gravity almost, being only 1-74, or less 
than a fifth of the weight of copper. If aluminium 
was a marvel of lightness, therefore, magnesium is o 
marvel of marvels. When pure, the metal is white as. 
silver, and it readily receives a high polish, and is 
easily kept clean. In some'cases it is very tough, but 
in others it. is brittle, in this resembling zine and 


‘| aluminum itself. Improvements in the economy of 


its production are still being made. 

M. Sonstadt produces it by a new process. It is in- 
teresting to witness the production of wire from a mass 
of magnesium by hydraulic pressure througha smalk 
orifice, from which it issues like a stream of silver, 
but solid. It is said that 2}oz. of this magnesium 
wire will give out as much light as 20lb. of the best 

ne. 

At this rate, magnesium is already not much dearer 
than composite candles; and as the process by which 
the metal is now produced is but about four months 
old, we may hope that still further improvements will 
be so as to vendor the substance commer- 
cially suitable for ordinary purposes. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Satax.—The poems are declined with thonks. 

J. Axtrosus.—We cannot avail ourselves of your offer, 
which is declined with thanks. 

E.S.—Any chemist or oilman will supply you with the 
particular kind of soap in question. 

G. A. C.—The “ libretto" is the verbal or narrative por- 
tion of an opera. 

Crmno.—Books on etiquette are easily procured’by order 
from any bookseller; and are constantly advertised in the 
columns of the newspapers. ; 

True Bivz wishes for a matrimonial introduction to a 
yady. Is twenty-tive years of age, 5 ft, 5 in. in height, of 
fair complexion, has dark curly hair, and is good-looking. 

F. B., twenty-three years of age, of medium height, with 
dark hair and hazel eyes, would be happy to correspond 
with a steady bachelor, wishing to become a married man. 

Nestor.—We really cannot tell you whether an assistant- 
engineer in the Royal Navy has much, or little, or any 
« dirty-work” to do. 

Axvtta,—We regret that it is wholly impossible for us to 
jusert the Notification, and return our thanks for your 
exertions inTecommending Tus Loypon Reaper among 
your friends, 

Jackpaw.—Every servant is bound to take all necessary 
and proper care of his or her master’s property, and if guilty 
of gross negligence will be liable to an action at law. Bat 
wages must not be withheld when due. 

A. R., a widower, thirty-two years of age, without children, 
and good-looking, wishes to marry again. The lady should 
be from twenty-four to thirty years of age, and must under- 
stand all household duties. 

Rose C. wants a partner for life (if to go abroad, pre- 
ferred). Is twenty-threo years of age, of medium height ; 
has brown hair, blue eyes, and a merry disposition; can 
undertake all domestic duties, but is not accomplished. 

Sxowprop Jay wishes to correspond and exchange cartes 
with a tall dark gentleman, with a view to matrimony. Is 
twenty-tive years of age, tall, fair, rather pale, but clear 
complexion, blue laughing eyes, very amiable, domesti- 
cate, rather musical, and very fond of home. 

Dovustrut.—We never answer inquiries respecting the 
character or honesty of professional or soi-d@isaré professional 
men. Whether they are men of ager ability or simply 
charlatans and quacks, it is for those who consult them to 
discover. 

V. W. G. would be happy to open a matrimonial correspond- 
ence with a gentleman, who is rather tall, tolerably good- 
looking, very steady, kind-hearted, generous in disposition, 
and strictly honourable. He should have sufficient means 
to keep a wife comfortably, and not be over thirty. 

Anwir Lisir, o builder's daughter, nineteen years of age, 
fair, with dark blue eyes, of the medium height, and gene- 
rally considered very pretty, would willingly become the 
wife of a gentleman who can appreciate genuine wifely 
qualities and domestic happiness. 

A. B. C., atvolunteer, twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. 
in height, well-built, and good-looking, is very solicitous to 
obtain a matrimonial introduction toa young lady, who must 
be rather good-looking, and of respectable family, and should 
reside near Liverpool. ‘ 

A Farner, Glasgow.—A mistress who habitually inflicts 
upon her servant such severe personal “ chastisement” as you 
describe it, undoubtedly renders herself amenable to be 
severely punished by the law. The case, as you have 
atated it, would seem to be a very gross misdemeanour, 

M.J.—There is absolutely no really great tragedian at pre- 
sent on the English stage. Both the gentlemen named are 
actors, and actors merely, and there is nocomparisan possible 
between them. They both p special peculiarities o 
action and delivery ; but when Macready retired, the star of 

lish tragic acting went down. 

Aynstg, who is twenty-five years of age, with brown hair, 
blue eyes, of a cheerful disposition, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated, wishes to correspond matrimonially with any gentle. 
man who is looking for a good and loving wife. Annie 
would not object to “A Young Widower ;" and has 4 small 
fortune. rea 

Lisette, a young French lady, fair, with golden hair, black 
eyes, small features, white teeth, and 18 years of age, wishes 
to correspond matrimonally with an English gentleman. Is 
rather petite in figure, very pretty and interesting, fond of 
music and home. The gentleman should be about thirty 
years of age; tall, and rather dark. 

Ametia Matitpa, who is sixteen years of age, very fair, 
has blue eyes, light hair, is good-looking, highly respectable, 
of a loving disposition, and d ticated; wishes, with a 
view to matrimony, to correspond and exchange cartes de 
visite with a young gentleman about seventeen years of age, 
whe must be good-looking, and very fair. 

Tom Brows, who is twenty years of age, 5 feet 6 inches 
in height, considered tolerably good-looking, would like to 
correspond raatrimonially with a good-looking, merry, 
d icated, and ical young lady, about his own 
age. His income at present is not very large, but sufficient 
to keep a comfortable home. 

Vv. W. M.—A wife deserted by her husband may at any 
time after such desertion apply to the Judge of tke Divorce 
Conart, or a police magistrate, or (if resident in the country) to 
the justices in petty sessions, for an order to protect an 
money or property of which she may become posseesed, 














against her husband or his creditors. This order will be 
ay my if ie shown that the wife ~ —— herself 
by her own , ot prope’ red since the com- 
mencement of tan dseortion’ ond poe money and property 
will then belong to her just as if she were unmarried. Asa 
general rule, the father is entitled to the custody of 

until they are twenty-one. If the father isa prodigate, the 
custody of children will be ordered to remain in the mother. 

Amor would be delighted to form acquaintanceship with a 
young lady, not over thirty, with a matrimonial view. Is 
& professional gentleman, having capital and property 
otherwise, of fair complexion, considered good-looking, and 
wil exchange cartes de visite. Thelady must have a fair 

me. 

Lurie Karte, who is twenty-six years of age, rather short, 
and has dark curly hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, and 
thoroughly acquainted with h hold duties, wishes to cor- 
respond with a gentleman, who must not be under twenty- 
eight years of age. (Handwriting requires careful prac- 
tice.) 





Frorence C. is willing to correspond matrimonially with 
& young gentleman not more than twenty-one years of age. 
He must belong to a respectable family, and be of temperate 
habits. Florence is nearly 18, of medium height, with dark 
brown hair, nice colour, ruby lips, and a re rather 
inclined to embonpoint; she has received an excellent educa- 
tion, but has no fortune. Carte de visite required. 

DIRGE FOR THE YEAR. 

Orrnan Hours, the Year is dead! 

Come and sigh, come and weep! 
Merry Hours! smile instead, 

For the Year is but asleep. 
See it smiles, as it is sleeping, 

Mocking your untimely weeping. 


As an earthquake rocks a corse 
In its coffin in the clay, 
So white Winter, that rough nurse, 
Rocks the death-cold Year to-day ; 
Solemn Hours! wail aloud 
For your mother in the shroud 


As the wild air stirs and sways 
The tree-swung cradle of a child, 

So the breath of these rude days 
Rocks the Year: be calm and mild, . 

Trembling Hours! she will arise, 
With new love within her eyes. 


January grey is here, 
Like a sexton by her grave; 
February bears the bier, 
March with grief doth howl and ravs, 
April weeps—but oh, ye Hours! 
Follow, with May's fairest flowers. P. B. S. 


Lizzre L. C. is anxious toform a matrimonial engagement 
with a young gentleman, who must be good tempered, and 
of temperate habits. Lizzie is eighteen, fair complexion, 
slight colour, splendid golden wavy hair, laughing blue eyes, 
small mouth, pefife figure, of an amiable and loving disposi- 
tion, thoroughly accomplished, and ladylike, with a small for. 
tune. Cartes de visite to be exchanged. 
Extz, and Estuer desire to correspond with two gentle- 
man with a view to matrimony. “Eliza” is tall, twenty-one 
years of age, has light blue eyes, and light brown hair, and 
ruddy complexion, thought very good-looking indeed, and 
would prefera dark gentleman. “Esther” is not so highly 
favoured by the Graces, but thinks she would make an 
excellent housewife; is rather petite, very dark, and is just 
eighteen years of age. 
Sranisn Jor.—In the Department of Customs there are 
clerks, assistant clerks, examining officers, gaugers, out-door 
officers, messengers, watchmen, carriers, &., and you 
have not stated the class in which you desire to obtain 
an appointment. For examining officer, gauger, &., the 
limits of age are from twenty to twenty-five years. Candi. 
dates for these appointments must pass an examination in 
handwriting and orthography, arithmetic (including val, 
and decimal fractions), Engtish composition, geography, 
and English history. (The handwriting is quite good 
enough.) 
Lean writes a long indictment against the gentlemen of 
Glasgow, amongst whom, she avers, 4 gallant and sensible 
man is not to be found. Therefore, Leah, who bas a prefer- 
ence for Englishmen, requests our aid in notifying that she 
is a prepossessing kind of person, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, twenty- 
four years of age, with nice brown hair, and blue eyes, and 
belongs to a highly respectable family, has received a very 
fair education, is a good pianist, and excellent housekeeper, 
The gentleman should be about thirty or thirty-five, or 
forty to forty-eight, tall and dark, with large whiskers and 
taches, in a position to keep a wife comfortably, and 
be of loving and affectionate disposition. Cartes to be ex- 
changed. 
Communications Recetvep.—* Rosabelia "’ would be happy 
to correspond matrimonially and exchange cartes de visite 
with “ James.” Is eighteen years of age, medium height, fair 
complexion, and cheerful disposition—“ Lucretia” will be 
happy to correspond matrimonially, with “MD.” Is 
twenty-four years of age, 5ft. 4in. in height, thoroughly do- 
mesticated, fair complexion, and very lively, and would not 
object to an early marriage—“ Scholastica” thinks she is just 
the young ®t M. D.” is in search of. Is twenty-two years 
of age, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, has dark hair and eyes, and is of 
a very affectionate disposition, very ladylike, and thoroughly 
domesticated—** Willis Gay " will be happy to open a matri- 
monial correspondence with “ tanley.” Is twenty 
years of age, 5 ft. 7}in. in height, with dark hair and eyes, 
and is of respectable Senge Allen F.," who is eighteen 
years of age, of middling height, very fairly educated, and 
sings very nicely, would be happy to become Mrs. “ M. D.” 
of Edinburgh—“ Minnie St. Clair,” who is eighteen years of 
age, a lady by birth and education, fair, of moderate height, 
of an affectionate and merry disposition, and accomplished, 
will be glad to hear farther from “M. D.," and to receive 
his carte—“ Emilia Augusta” answers to “M. D," of Edin- 
burgh that she is twenty years of age, of medium height, 
with a good, well-rounded figure, dark grey eyes, golden 
auburn hair, and fair complexion; moves in @ highly re- 
spectable circle, is well educated, and will an annuity 
—“H. B” who is nineteen of age, of modium 
height, with dark hair, and slight colour, 








a 
pianist, of a merry difiposition, and respectably connected, 
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bas been so much attracted Seem 
hear 2, 


she would like to 


height, with blue eyes, wavy golden 3 in in 
and fresh colour, ae wm prongs Omen 
and of good family, would “M De 


rs of age, of medium h 
eyes, colour, and considered very BAG bel J ue 
to accept his matrimonial offer—“ "ie cation Cee 
further and more definitely from “Blush Rose "—« rts hear 
who is just turned nineteen, of medium height, plum 
rosy, with blue eyes, rich dark brown hair, welhedacateq nt 
refined in taste and manner, is quite willing to accom mt 
“M. D.” to the altar of Hymen—* Lilian Elaine" sone 
“Calebs" that she is twenty-five years of age, of fair “ 
plexion, dark hair, blue eyes, and ‘white teeth, about 5 ft in 
height, rather inclined to embonpoint, very domesticated and 
musical, and possessing an income of £150 per annum, and 
would be happy to correspond and exchange carte; de visite 
with him—“ Ida St Clair,” who is nineteen years of 
an excellent pianist, and endowed with all the ote 
qualities desired by “M. D.,” would have no objection to ac 
cept him, but would not marry under a year’s acguaintancs 
—“Annie," an English lady residing in Ireland, who ig in 
her twentieth year, of medium height, with dark blue eyes, 
brown hair, very merry, passionately fond of music and 
singing, and a good housekeeper, having had the charge of 
her father's house for three years, would be most happy to 
hear further from “M. D.,”" with a view to matrimony—~ 
“Helen L.” much wishes to pareapend with “M. D.,” who 
exactly realizes her beau ideal. Is eighteen years of age, dark, 
well-educated and connected, and fond of music, singing 
reading, poetry, and dancing—‘‘ Rena Houghton," a very at- 
tractive blonde of eighteen, thinks she would mako “MD. 
@ good and an affectionate wife, and would like to exchange 
cartes—“ Linda "and “Clara” are respectively quite willing 
that “M. D.” should be married before March, 1865, and 
either young lady is readly to accompany him to the hyme- 
neal altar. “Linda” is eighteen, rather petite, very good 
figure, has dark brown hair and eyes, can play and sing 
beautifally, speaks French, and is very domesticated, 
“Clara,” also just eighteen, is 5ft. 4in. in height, has dark 
grey eyes and light browu hair, is not musical herself, but very 
fond of music, rather inclined to embonpoi , and a very 
merry disposition. Both would like very much to see the 
carte of * M. D""—*‘Letitia A. C.” thinks the description “ 4 
dD." fs of himself exactly coincides with her idea of a hu. 
band, and would be happy to confer that honour upon him 
te "isa et twenty-five years of age, of medium 
t. extremely » Very prepossessing in rance, of 
good birth, and well éducated; has one child” oh about 
three years old, a moderate income, and would be happy 
to exchange cartes—“Arthur” would be glad to communicate 
with “Nelly,” with a view to matrimony. His brother 
would also be happy to open a correspondence with “ Jessy" 
—‘Annie T.,"’ who is eighteen years of age, with brown hair, 
blue eyes, and fair complexion, thinks that she would make 
“M. D.” a desirable and an affectionate wife—“J. H.N.,"in 
answer to “Fanny ©.” and “ Violet,” would like to hear 
further from either young lady—* Amelia " would like to 
hear farther from “K. W. M.” Will forward her carte & 
visiteon receipt of his—“H. §." would very much like 
peroounens at “Laura A.” Is 5 ft, llin. 5! fair 
complexion, ly respectable—‘ a .) 
accept the overtures of “St Whitby &” Is 
eighteen years of age, hag dark brown hair and con- 
sidered very amiable and ; is well accom: 
plished, and competent either to adorn the salon or to super- 
intend the household affairs—“Eleanor” desires to hear 
further from “T. Seymour,” the widower—“ Bella " requests 
the address and carte de visite of “ Solitary Carlo,” on the re- 
— of which she will forward hers. (Handwriting nes 
and pretty)—‘ Innocenzo” would like tacorrespond matri- 
monially and exchange cartes with “Helena,” and would 
fer twelve months’ courtship. His age is twenty-one, sud 
is respectably connected—* Gertrude" thinks “ Carlos 
would suit her. Ig nineteen years of age, rather abgve the 
middle stature, has very dark hair, large dark eyes, » cles 
complexion ond rosy cheeks; is domesticated, and very foud 
of home and musio—* Gipsy " and “ Pretty Jane" are 
to accede to the matrimonial p Is of “ M.D.” of Edin- 
burgh. “Gipsy” is of dark complexion, has blue eyes, small 
mouth, very rosy cheeks ; is of medium height, rather inolined 
to embonpeint nineteen years of age, sings well, and would 
¥, 





make a lo wife. “Pretty Jane " is a widow, twenty-three 
years of as dark brown hair, blue eyes, and fair com- 
lexion, lively in disposition, rather below the 
t, sings remarkably well, and is very d aod 
“Alfred Fitzgerald,” who is tall, dark, looking, with 
twenty-one years of age, would be glad to Seaeee avn 
a view to matrimony, with “ Helena," and * or rd 


on receiving which he. will send his—“ 
twenty-one Sear of age, 5 ft. Sin. in height, having gry 
eyes and brown hair, of genteel appea and vines 
to a respectable family, thinks “M. D.” of Edin! would at 
find her a very eligible wife—“ A Young London ae 
Carlisle, would like to correspond matrimonially eight 
change cartes with “ M. D." of Edinburgh Is twenty: - 
years of age, 5 ft, 3 ims te heighe, goal ure, fair oom 
can sing and play the piano tly, none le 4 
income of £150 a-year, and would make ‘MM. D. an 
tionate and loving wife. 
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s KNOTTED-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


FOR FAMILY USE. PRICE FROM £8 8s. 


= 
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——S— These Machines possess the following advantages over all others :— 








Peay 1. The stitch is far stronger than can possibly be produced | 9. The cotton required for any strength of seam whatever | case of management, artistic design, and non-liabillty to 
es to from any other kind of Sewing Machine. is as fine again as that needed by other machines. derangement. 

hy 2, Unlike the lock-stitch or the chain-stitch, the seam 10. As a result, much finer work can be produced than by| 17. Every Machine is guaranteed for twelve months; a 
‘tan aon possibly rip. : : ; _ | any other machine. : : Nu} month’s trial is allowed and exchange effected without any 
, and 3, Itis not possible to give way in wear, or in washing | 11. Unlike the lock-stitch, there is no re-winding of the | charge for use. 

visite | under cotton. 


oc ironing. - , ‘ , 18. No charge is made for instruction, which is given 
4, If cut at every fourth stitch, it is still stronger than | 12. The Machine will stitch from a single thickness of | without limit at the addresses of the purchasers. 




















an the fabric itself. f cambric to six thicknesses of woollen cioth. — |__19. In addition to all the operations performed by other 
toac. 5. If the most elastic fabric be stitched on the bias, this| 13. The tensions do not alter, and the stitch, when set, | Machines, such as running, tucking, hemming, felling, 
‘tance stitch will remain perfect when all others give way. | remains always the same, : ; : __ |binding, cording, quilting, and braiding, these Machines 
is in 6, If the stitch be cut or broken, the adjoining ones re- | 14. When desired, the Machine will make its own braid, | hem-stitch, embroider, and appliqué, three operations pecu- 
eyes, main perfect. | in cotton, silk, or Berlin woc], and stitch it on at the same ' liar to these only. 

¢ and 1 the Machine, both beginning, ending, andeverywhere, moment. : 2 20. The work is self-guiding, so that it is impossible to 
rge of fostens off its own ends. | 16. The Machine produces a greater variety of results, | make a crooked seam, except desired. 

py to 8, Ifaseam be wrongly sewn, or a garment requires al- plain and ornamental, than any other whatever. - | 21. The needle cannot b 


I A ay othe: iat - n e set wrong, and it is almost im- 
teraticn, the stitching may be undcne with perfect facility. ; 16. No Machine will equal it in simplicity of operation, possible to miss a stitch. . 





READ THE CORRESPONDENCE on the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the columns of *‘ The Queen,” and which will be forwarded on application, 
Illustrated Catalogues, with Patterns of Work, and every information required, post free, from the 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN WHERE APPOINTMENTS HAVE NOT YET BEEN MADE. 


REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOD 
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, recommended. 
mee The Proprietors call attention to the fact that “TIDMAN’S SEA SALT” is not manufactured in tmitation of sea water, but 
Sh is ACTUALLY EXTRACTED FROM THE SEA, at one of the most salubrious watering places in the south of Europe, by a 
ing process which preserves intact all those saline properties that render Sea Bathing so efficacious in maintaining and restoring 
98, CON health. P ; 1 : 
= Strongly recommended by the leading Medical Men and Chemists, including Dr. HASSALL ant W. L. SCOTT, Esq., who 
a: have analysed and reported upon this salt in the most favourable terms. 
there Sold everywhere by Chemists and Grocers, in bags containing 7 lb., 141b., 28 1b., and upwards; ? a bag will be sent direct 
ig nest > Ps : . - Pa 
mat by the Proprietors on receipt of Post-Office Order or Stamps at the following prices :—28 Ib., 4s. ; 561)., 8s., 112 1h, 16s. 
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y-thres - Nias ° alae i on | New Illustrated Monthly. Now Publishing. 
= Be CABRIB RG Deere sacrter eidon, Messrs. Gabriel's Specialite.) ga. “GponG E's MAGAZINE 
= * and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in Or LirERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
cated: economy, pain, y> Pp 
ig, and THEOLD ESTABLISHED Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 1s, Monthly. Illustrated. 
d, with gratis on application, . x “St. George for Merrie Englande.” 
age NTISTS 27, eer ree Bon ogg wet ev wi nt Ludgate-hill, London ; snl 6 ag gap 
. t; Birmin » 65, . . NO. 1; 
Ta ig\ taverns, 18 Dunraven, 6 Mer er MY FRIEND CARI. A Novel, By M. Beran 
jonging niet »warps, Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “ A , &e. 
d - Shap. L— ‘oncierge’ ; Chap. IL—Mademoi- 
are ae, High Holborn, London.— | [\WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s.| _selld Blanche; Chap. Ti. -Whizyers in the Dark. (Zo be 
nd ér- dies’ 4 - ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; continued.) 
vege al cae bo arena. Dre 5s. The ie 1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s UnDES THE FIR-TREES ; the Story of Beechwood 
" * 7 and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any | 6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each; paDOr. 
tee. Ep Produced, 1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 64. each ; Gold Brooches, | YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
d 7 n 7 : B 
oLLOWATS PILLS—The causes of dysen-| Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, ata simi- one AND THE DANES. By Sim Barnarp 
‘ry in hot climates and diarrhoea in our own | Jar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- | ,,, P orp 
ountry way nbn. . sia THE POOR GENTLEMAN OF LIEGE. 
; pa erncy of thew hae, Socom aggg Fm pectving fully attended to—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street,) sNGELIQUE; a Story of Modern Paris. In Three 
tars the chance of esca: Pn 8. ithin these few . Chapters. : fe 
ico ey spelled by general purification of the Viek et GANTHARIDES OIL, which produces|t Any RAVEN'S FOLLY. A Novel. By VANE 
storm the its regenerating influence over every organ. | “ rei > thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., Ineton St. Jou. Author of “the Chain of Destiny,” 
‘. omit a means for overcoming the sighing, rs R € 48. ‘His es _ 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— “William Shakespeare,” &c, &c. Chap. L—At the End 
as BP nen’ cries tnd straining include the elements |- Ross, 248, High Holborn, of the Corridor; Chap My, Lady Secretary ; Chap. 
uics and pon - Holloway’s Pills are admirable LEX. ROSS'S DESTROYER of HAIR removes} 4 WALK THROUGH SICILY. 
— pon. Whetever eas he be confidently relied superfluous hair from the face without the|4 WIN'l'ER’S LOVE. 
, wo, t irtitation of the by ave immediately given rise to| slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54|QUR SOP ‘IO CERBERUS. Being an Apology te 
Bed membranes and wels, these pills soothe the irri-| stamps. Ross’s Tomer MaGazing,1d., monthly; had! the Critics and the Public. | 
the intestines, repress the excessive excitability | of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High!London: Arruur Hart, Smart, and ALLEN, 2¢ 
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PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 





THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


AD 


CarRRIAGE Parp To THE Counter’ o.« Orpers Excreepinc Twenty SaILuines. 





&s Od per Ream|Superfine CREAM-LAID ENVELOPES 4s 6d per 1000 
THICK VELLUM ditto othe ee ee 

LARGE BLUE COMMERCIAL ditto - 486d, 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES - 1s 0d per 100 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES- -  - 2s 9d per 1000 
TINTED LINED NOTE, 5 colours. - 1s 6d 5 quires,’ 
ENVELOPES for ditto - - - - 4s 0d per 100 


USEFUL CREAM NOTE - 
SUPERFINE ditto - - - 3s 0d 
SUPERFINE THICK ditte - - 4s 0d 
LARGE BLUE COMMERCIAL ditto - 3s 0d 
Patent STRAW PAPER - - Is 9d 
FOOLSCAP PAPER - - -_ ~- 68 6d 
SERMON PAPER vse) <7 





NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING CRESTS, INITIALS, ARMS, OR ADDRESS 


ON PAPER OR ENVELOPES. 


POLISHED STEEL CREST DIES ENGRAVED FOR 5s.; BUSINESS DIES, FROM 2s, 6d.; COLOUR STAMPING 
(RELIEF) REDUCED TO 4s. PER REAM. 





PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ “IMPROVED PRIZE WRITING-CASE,” 
FITTED WITH ENVELOPES, PAPER, BLOTTING-BOOK, PENHOLDER, PENCIL, &., 1s. 6d. each, or Post-free for 22 Stamps 


“This neat, commodious, and ingenious case is a marvel of cheapness and utility; being small enough to carry in a coat pocket, 
and yet containing every requisite for correspondence. It also possesses the quality of being Waterproof, which must render it particularly 
serviceable to persons travelling.”—Vide Civil Service -Gazette. 


_ This is the Case recently noticed and approved of by the Society of Arts as being “conveniently and 
neatly arranged.” 





PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 


From 2s. 6d. to 5 Guineas. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT IN THE KINGDOM. 


DESPATCH BOXES, TRAVELLING WRITING-CASES, LETTER SCALES, INKSTANDS, WALNUT | 


AND OAK STATIONERY CABINETS, &c. &c. 





PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 


192, FLEET STREET, and 1 and 2, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, =. 
PRICE LIST POST FREE.’ TRADE SUPPLIED. 
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NOTICE. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF “THE LONDON READER” 





Tue Lonpon Reaper having received so large and unprecedented an amount of patronage and favour from the public, we. 
have resolved, as a slight mark of our recognition of the liberal support already received, to present a Coloured Illustration t, all: 


subscribers to the Monthly Part. 


With the present Part of Taz Lonpon Reapgr for February is presented, Gratis, a Coloured Engraving of 
“UNCLE TOBY AND WIDOW WADMAN,” 
from the original painting in oil by the late C. R. Leslie, R.A., now exhibiting, as part of the Sheepshanks Collection, in the 


South Kensington Museum. 





Tue eccentric pen of Laurence Sterne, the prince of English bumourists, 
as he has been styled, never drew a more lifelike cr admirable portrait 
than that of Uncle Toby in “ Tristram Shandy "—a-character which we 
have always thought a later humourist must have closely studied and 
refined on when he sat down to depict his “Colonel Newcome.” “ Uncle 
Toby was,” says Sterne, “a little, smart map, active to the last degree in 
all exercises, most patient of fatigue and disappointments, of which it 
pleased God to give him full measure; be was in bis temper somewhat 
rapid and basty, but of a kindly, sweet disposition, void of all design, and 
£0 innocent in his own intentions that he suspected no one; so that you 
might bave cheated him ten times a day, if nine had not been sufficient for 
your purpose.” 

Of “Tristram Shandy,” as a literary work, there is little oceasion to 
speak; it has been before the world, and read and admired—and some- 
times decried—for something more than a hundred ycars; for about.the 
beginning of 1760 the first two volumes of it were published at York. 
Sterne proceeded thence to London to superintend the publication of a 
second edition, for which he received a very Jarge price, though he could 
not obtain even £50 for the first. In London he found himself at once a 
celebrity. “Nothing is talked of,” writes Horace Walpole, in 1760, “ but 
‘Tristram Shandy.” “One is invited,” the poet Gray writes of its 
author, at this period, “to dinner where he dines a fortnight beforehand.” 
Sterne received for these first two volumes, besides applause and dinners, 
the more tangible remuneration of £700 from his publishers ; and from Lord 
Falconbridge the curacy of Coxwold, in Yorkshire. He had dedicated the 
first volumes of “Tristram” to the elder Pitt; and for a time he was 
Jéted, admired, and courted ; but he was destined to discover that his per- 
sonal character could not be wholly forgotten in admiration for his 
talents. 

There is one characteristic of his style which is, perhaps now more highly 
prized than ever—and that is his humour, which is so peculiar, so whimsical, 
and so English. Indeed, it has been declared that in this respect Shakespeare, 
Addison, and Goldsmith must yield the palm to the genius which created 
Mr. Shandy, Uncle Toby, Corporal Trim, and all the accessories and per- 
sonages copnected with Shandy Hall. 

Of these latter only two— Uncle Toby and Mrs. Wadman—concern us 
at present, as they form the subject of our coloured illustration. The 
simple-learted soldier, who bad fought under Mar)borough in Flanders, 
and won reputation at the siege of Dunkirk, retired into private life to 
fight his battles o’er again with his faithful follower, Corporal Trim; but, 
alas! only to stand siege in his turn by the wily Widow Wadman. “’Tis 
al] the character I mean to give of her,” says Sterne, “ that she was—a per- 
fect woman;” adding, “Now, as Widow Wadman did love my Uncle 
Toly, and my Uncle Toby did not love Widow Wadman, there was 
nothing for Widow Wadman to do but to go on and love my Uncle Toby 
—or, let it alone.” The amatory widow did not let it alone; and the 
thoroughly practical way in which Uncle Toby performed again his battles 
and sieges, afforded her excellent means of carrying his heart by her own 
method of siege and assault. But we must let our author tell the story : 


“The fates, who certainly all foreknew of these amours of Widow 
Wadman and my Uncle Toby, had, from the first creation of matter and 
motion (and with more courtesy than they usually do things of this kind), 
established such a chain of causes and effects, hanging so fast to one ano- 
ther, that it was scarce possible for my Uncle Toby to have dwelt in any 
other house in the world, or to have occupied any other garden in 
Christendcm, but the very house and garden which joined and Jaid parallel 
to Mrs. Wadman’s. This, with the advantage of a thickset arbour in Mrs. 
Wadman’s garden, but planted in the hedge-row of my Uncle Toby’s, put 
all the occasions into her hands which love-militancy wanted. She could 
olserve my Uncle Toby’s motions, and was mistress likewise of his coun- 
cils of war; and as his unsuspecting heart had given leave to the corporal, 
throvgh the mediation of Bridget, to make her a wicker-gate of communi- 
cation to enlarge ber walks, it enabled her to carry on her approaches to 
the very door of the sentry-box; and sometimes, out of gratitude, to make 
the attack, and endeavour to blow my Uncle Toby up in the very sentry- 
box itself. . . . 

“These attacks of Mrs. Wadman you will readily conceive to be of 
different kinds, varying from each other, like the attacks of which history 
is full, and from the same reasons. . . . . Mrs. Wadman silently 
sallied forth from her arbour, rep’aced the pin in her mob, passed the 
wicker-gate, and advanced slowly towards my Uncle Toby’s sentry-box. 





The disposition which Trim had made in my Uncle Toby's mind 
favourable a crisis to be slipped. : wees 

“The attack was deterfMined upon : it was facilitated still more by 
Uncle Toby's baving ordered the corporal to wheel off the web 
shovel, the spade, the pickaxe, the picquets, and other military stores 
which lay scattered upon the ground where Dunkirk stood. The corporal: 
had marched—the field was clear. 

“ Now consider, what nonsense it is, either in fighting or writing, or 
anything else (whether in rhyme to it or not) which a man bas occasion 1g 
do—to act by plan; for if ever plan, independent of all circumstan 
deserved registering in letters of gold (I mean in the archives of Gotham 
—it was certainly the plan of Mrs. Wadman’s attack of my Uncle Toby in 
his sentry-box, Ly plan. Now the plan hanging up in it at this juncture, 
being the plan of Dunkirk—and the tale of Dunkirk a tale of relaxation, 
it opposed every impression she could make; and besides, could she have 
gone upon it—the manceuvre of fingers and hands in the attack of the 
sentry-box, was so outdone by that of the fair Beguine’s, in Trim’s story— 
that just then, that particular attack, however successful before—became 
the most heartless attack that could be made. 

“ Oh, let woman alone for this! Mrs. Wadman had scarce opened the 
wicker-gate, when her genius sported with the change of circumstances, 

“ She formed a new attack in a moment. 

“*T am half-distracted, Captain Shandy,’ said Mrs. Wadman, holding 
up her cambric handkerchief to her left eye, as she approached the door of 
my Uncle Toby’s sentry-box ; ‘a mote—or sand—or something—I know 
=< what, has got into this eye of mine—do look into it—it is not in the 
white.’ 

“In saying which, Mrs. Wadman edged herself close in beside my 
Uncle Toby, and squeezing herself down upon the corner of his bench, she 
gave him an opportunity of doing it without rising up. 

“** Do look into it!’ said she. 

“ Honest soul! thou didst look into it with as much innocence of heart 
as ever child looked into a raree show-box ; and ’twere as much a sin te 

have hurt thee. 

“If a man will be peeping of his own ateord into things of that 
nature—I’ve nothing to say to it. 

“My Uncle Toby never did; and I will answer for him, that he would 
have sat quietly upon a sofa from June to January (which, you know, 
takes in both the hot and cold months), with an eye as fine as the Thracian 
Rodope’s beside him, without being able to tell whether was it a black or 
a blue one. The difficulty was to get my Uncle Toby to look at one at 
all. "Tis surmounted. And I see him yonder, with his pipe pendulous 
in his band, and the ashes falling out of it—looking—and looking—thea 
rubbing his eyes—and looking again, with twice the good-nature that 
ever Galileo looked for a spot in the sun. 

“In vain! for by all the powers which animate the organ, Widow 
‘Wadman’s left eye shines this moment as lucid as her right—there is 
neither mote, nor sand, nor dust, nor chaff, nor speck, nor particle of opaque 
matter floating in it. There is nothing, my dear paternal uncle, but one 
ambent, delicious fire, furtively shooting out from every part of it, in all 

directions, into thine. 

“If thou lookest, Uncle Toby, in search of this mote one moment 
longer, thou art undone! ; 

“*T protest, madam,’ said my Uncle Toby, ‘I can see nothing what 
ever in your eye.’ 

“* It is not in the white,’ said Mrs. Wadman. : 

“My Uncle Toby looked with might and main into the pupil— 

“‘ Now of all the eyes which ever were created—from your own, mada, 
up to those of Venus herself—there never was an eye of them all 60 fitted 
to rob my Uncle Toby of bis repose, as the very eye at which he was 
looking, It was not, madam, a rolling eye, a romping or a wanton one, 
nor was it an eye sparkling, petulant or imperious, of high claims and 
terrifying exactions, which would have curdled at once that milk of human 
nature, of which my Uncle Toby was made up; but it was an eye full of 
gentle salutations and soft responses, speaking, not like the trumpet-stp 
of some ill-made organ, in which many an eye I talk to, holds com- 
verse; but whispering soft, like the last low accents of an expiring saint: 
‘How can you live comfortless, Captain Shandy, and alone, without # 
bosom to lean your head on, or trust your cares to?’ 

“It was an eye— it 
“But I shall be in love with it myself, if I say another word about 
“ It did my Uncle Toby’s business.” 





Our Second Presentation Engraving will be given, Gratis, to all subscribers to the Monthly Part of Tuz Lonpon Reapzr for March. 





Lonpon Reaper Ovrice, 334, STRANP 
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